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Abstract. The edition of a letter from Mari about the digging of a well is the occasion of a 
new review of length-measurements in those texts. 


La recherche de l’eau a été l’une des entreprises privilégiées des 
Mésopotamiens car l’eau des grands fleuves, canaux et oueds in- 
termittents ne leur suffisait pas. La preuve en est donnée par le pe- 
tit texte qui suit. Celui qui écrit est Yari$-asaram qui n’a laissé 
qu’un petit lot de lettres de l’époque du royaume de Haute-Méso- 
potamie, où il apparaît comme quelqu'un d'extérieur à la zone de 
Mari, dans la mesure où il s'adresse au roi en lui disant « mon sei- 
gneur Yasmah-Addu » (M.7684), ce qui le marque comme étranger. 
L'individu est déjà connu par une note brève ad ARM V 27 de LAPO 
17, p. 317-318 qui peut être présentée ainsi : 


ARMT XVI/1, p. 15 et 34, attribue les villes de ARM V 27, « Hihnum 
et Taris », à la région de Mari. Elles sont cependant faiblement attes- 
tées, ce qui ne devrait pas être le cas pour des localités de l’alvéole : 
outre ARM V 27, « Hihnum » est connue par A.2906, lettre d’IkSud-ap- 
pašu, lieu où YaSüb-El devait se rendre. D'un autre côté A.2738, qui 
mentionne le rôle de Maëiya, un administrateur bien connu de 
l’époque du RHM, à l’occasion de l'attribution de rations à des mili- 
taires, émane d’un certain Yari$-Asaram (WA-ri-i$-a-sa-ra-am // ia-ri-i$- 
a-sa-ra-[am] [M.12693]), qui dit résider dans une ville frontière (a-al pa- 
ti-im) et parle des rations de la garnison qui habite à « ta-ri-im-ha-na- 
at et à TA-ah-nim“? ». Dans A.3302, lettre d’un Bunu-Rtar à Y[asmah- 


1], 10'-14': à SE.BA sa-bi-im, bi-ir-tim Sa i-na ta-ri-im-ha-na-at, à TA-ah-nimki, wa- 
aš-bu... 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 5-10. 
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Addu], on parle également des troupes de Tarim-Hanat et de la ville 
de TA-ah-ni-im™. Il est a la fin du texte expressément question de ba- 
teaux et de Harbü. Il est donc tentant de rapprocher les écritures HI- 
ih-nim et TA-ah-nim“ en transcrivant la première occurrence tà-ah- 
nim et la seconde td-ah-nim. La collation de ARM V 27 montre, d’autre 
part, l. 22 une lecture ta-ri-im*-[...]. Les villes de Tarîm-Hanat et de 
Tahnum se trouveraient dès lors à la frontière sud du Suhüm. 


Il faut ainsi considérer ce YariS-asaram comme le commandant 
d’une petite forteresse qui se trouvait sur le cours de l’Euphrate 
entre Mari et Babylone. Le toponyme Tarîm-Hânat fait en outre ré- 
férence à la déesse Hânat, divinité éponyme de la ville de Hanat, 
une place forte importante du Sihum. Manifestement Yari$-asa- 
ram devait remettre en état un fortin en mauvais état mais qui 
avait pour motivation d’être un poste sur la route de l’Euphrate qui, 
à laval de Mari, conduisait jusqu’au pays d'Akkad. Il pouvait dé- 
pendre en fait du roi d’Ekallatum Išme-Dagan. Sa citadelle était cer- 
tainement exposée à des attaques puisqu'elle était dite âl pätim, 
sans doute de la part de nomades insoumis. Il est possible que Tah- 
num et Tarim-Hänat aient été complémentaires dans un système 
de défense identique. Le nom même du toponyme Tarim-Hänat in- 
dique, en tout cas, une proximité de la ville de Hânat. Le fait que 
ces lieux ne soient plus mentionnés à l’époque de Zimri-Lim peut 
indiquer qu'ils ne sont plus alors tenus par une garnison et qu’ils 
ont été évacués, ou qu'ils sont hors du royaume. 


I. Édition du texte 


L'intérêt du petit billet publié ci-dessous est néanmoins de mon- 
trer que, malgré la proximité de l’Euphrate, il fallait creuser un 
puits pour avoir de l’eau. Ce puits a d’ailleurs peut-être été tari se- 
condairement, ce qui pourrait expliquer l’abandon du site. Le texte 
offre un complément à l’article pionnier de F. Joannès, « L'Eau et la 
glace », publié dans Florilegium Marianum II, Recueil d’études à la 
mémoire de Maurice Birot, SEPOA, Paris 1994, p. 137 sq. 


a 
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M.5005 : YariS-asaram au roi (Yasmah-Addu). Le puits a été creusé. 
Le roi doit venir le voir. 
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12 


a-na be-li- ia 


qí- bí- ma 
um-ma ya-ri-iš-a-sa-ra-am 
ir-ka-a- ma 


i-na bu-ur-tim 

ša ah-ru mé-e 

ú-še-li 

1.30 ninda [šu-up-l]u-um 
mu-ú [ma-du-ú] 

be-lí [li-ih-du] 

ha-rli-at i-na-an-na] 

be-lí [li-mu-ur-ši] 
ha-al-[sú-um ša-lim] 


‘Dis à mon seigneur : ainsi parle YariS-asaram, ton 
serviteur. 

7 J'ai fait surgir ‘ de l’eau ° du puits ‘que j’ai creusé. La 
profondeur (en) est de 1 1/2 ninda. ° L'eau est abondante. 
Que mon seigneur se réjouisse. 

“(Le puits) est creusé. Maintenant, ‘ mon seigneur doit le 
voir. 

8 Le district va bien. 
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a) Pour l'emploi de Suplum, « profondeur » et de harüm « creuser » en 
de tels contextes, cf. les références dans CAD $/3, p. 324b-325a. Le ninda 
est l'unité utilisée aussi dans A.318 publié par F. Joannès. 

b) Les restaurations du Revers ne sont qu’indicatives des formules fi- 
nales des textes où l’on parle au roi de travaux accomplis. Cf. inter alia, la 
fin de A.318 édité par F. Joannès. 


II. Commentaire sur les dimensions du 
puits 


L'interprétation que l’on peut faire des dimensions de ce puits pose 
à nouveau la question de la valeur des mesures des Anciens dans 
notre système moderne. Un réexamen de la documentation con- 
cernant les dimensions d’arbres ou d’édifices à Mari a déjà conduit 
à envisager une valeur réduite de la coudée, d’environ 30 cm, 
s’ecartant de la valeur de 50 cm admise traditionnellement pour la 
Babylonie’. 

Une lecture naive du chiffre associé à la profondeur (Suplum) du 
puits à la 1. 8 donne en effet « 90 » mesures-ninda, c’est-à-dire un 
clou vertical (signe DIS) suivi de trois clous obliques (signe ES) pour 
60+30. Mais quelle que soit la valeur choisie pour la coudée (30 cm 
ou 50 cm) correspondant à 1/12 de ninda, la dimension d’un tel ou- 
vrage parait peu réaliste : on obtient en effet respectivement 324 
met 540 m. Une autre solution serait de lire : « 94 (DIS ES et LIMMU 
au lieu de NINDA) mesures-[kù®? $u-up-IJu-um ». Dans ce cas égale- 
ment, en supposant dans la cassure qu’il s'agisse de coudees, 
l’ordre de grandeur de la profondeur de l’ouvrage creusé reste très 
élevé : 28,2 m ou 47 m. 

Il nous faut donc réexaminer la lecture du chiffre 1. 8 et en chan- 
ger l'interprétation. La mesure de longueur ninda, équivalente à 12 


2 Voir la synthèse sur cette question dans G. CHAMBON, « La mesure de longueur 
‘coudée’ à Mari Amorrite », dans P. MATTHIAE, F. Pinnock and M. D’ANDREA 
(éds.), Ebla and Beyond. Ancient Near Eastern Studies after Fifty Years of Discoveries at 
Tell Mardikh (Proceedings of the Congress Held in Rome, 15th-17th December 
2014), Wiesbaden, 2018, pp. 379-395. 
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coudées, est généralement employée à Mari pour désigner les lon- 
gueurs de troncs d’arbres* ou de grandes cordes*. La plupart du 
temps, les dimensions enregistrées dans la documentation paléo- 
babylonienne sont de l’ordre de % ninda’, 1 ninda‘, 1 % ninda’, ou 3 
ninda°, avec quelques très rares cas de mesures allant jusqu’à 60 
ninda mais pour représenter des réalités topographiques”. La moi- 
tié de l’unité est généralement exprimée par le signe BAR et « 1 % 
ninda » s’écrit DIS BAR NINDA. L’ambiguité du signe DIS, qui peut 
être compris comme 1 ou 60, est bien connue. Mais il existe égale- 
ment une double lecture possible pour le signe ES : 30 et également 
% (sumérien BAs, akkadien mislu!°). On trouve en particulier ce 
chiffre inscrit sur les tables métrologiques, en face des « moitiés » 
d'unités (par exemple % mesure de longueur ninda, % mesure de 
poids gin, % mesure de surface sar etc.). Il sert alors à réaliser des 
calculs dans le système sexagésimal de position qui ne spécifie pas 
l’ordre de grandeur des nombres ; on peut donc interpréter ES se- 
lon le contexte métrologique comme 30 x 1, 30 x 60, 30 x 60’ etc. 
mais également comme 30 x 1/60 = %. Dès lors, nous proposons de 
comprendre la profondeur du puits comme « 1% ninda » (DIS BA; 
NINDA), équivalent à 5,4 m pour une coudée de 30 cm ou 9 m pour 
une coudée de 50 cm; la première valeur devient alors tout à fait 
réaliste et plus difficilement la seconde. 

Ce n’est pas la première fois qu’un scribe emprunte la notation 
des textes mathématiques pour exprimer une mesure concrète ; un 
fonctionnaire de Mari signale ainsi à son roi une crue du Habur sur 
une hauteur de «15 mesures-nikkas », à interpréter en réalité 


3 Voir par exemple les lettres ARM I 122 (LAPO 18 993) et FM 2 87. 

“Voir par exemple la lettre ARM I 17 (LAPO 16 417). 

5 AbB 14 55 1. 33. 

€ ARM II 50 (LAPO 17 601) 1. 10’. 

7 ARM 117 (LAPO 16 417) L 31; ARM I 122 (LAPO 18 993) 1. 14-15; FM 2 87, l. 8’- 


® ARM I 98 (LAPO 16 188) 1.7. 

°’ Par exemple a propos de la longueur d’un canal dans la lettre d’Hammurabi 
à Samaë-hazir AbB 4 87. 

10 CAD M/2 mislu pp. 126-127. 
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comme 15/60 = 1/4 mesures-nikkas, c’est-à-dire % de coudée!!. In- 
versement, le rédacteur du texte mathématique YBC 4612 (MCT S!”) 
a utilisé pour noter les mesures 6 % ninda (rev. 1. 6), 17 % ninda (rev. 
1. 11) et 66 % ninda (l. 13) les règles d'écriture habituelles des textes 
administratifs, avec le signe BAR pour %, alors qu'ailleurs dans le 
texte il a recours au système sexagésimal de position (3.45 et 1.20 
ninda à la ligne 1). Cet exemple souligne une fois de plus la perméa- 
bilité entre des genres de documentation différents (textes mathé- 
matiques, documents administratifs, lettres) au niveau des habi- 
tudes concernant l'écriture des nombres”. 


4 Voir les remarques de J.-M. DURAND, Les Documents épistolaires du Palais de 
Mari, LAPO 17, 1998, p. 618. 

12 MCT = O. NEUGEBAUER & A. J. SACHS, Mathematical Cuneiform Texts, American 
Oriental Series 29, 1945. 

3 Plusieurs traces de nombres écrits en système sexagésimal ou centésimal de 
position ont déjà été relevées en marge de documents comptables : voir G. CHAM- 
BON, « Notations de nombres et pratiques de calcul en Mésopotamie : réflexions 
sur le systéme centésimal de position », Revue d’Histoire des Mathématiques 


18/1, 2012, pp. 5-36. 


List of filial duties: its narratological 
role in the ’Aghatu story 


Koowon Kim 
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Résumé. Cet article s'intéresse au rôle littéraire joué par la liste de devoirs filiaux en KTU 
1.17 I-II, tant dans son contexte immédiat que dans l’ensemble du récit de ’Aghatu. Une 
attention particulière y est accordée aux différentes permutations de la liste selon les con- 
textes narratifs.” 


Introduction 


A lot of ink has been spilled on the nuts and bolts of the list of filial 
duties. In addition to various commentaries and translations of 
’Aghatu, a number of studies have been devoted to this subject. It 
comes as no surprise considering that the text of only about 8 lines 
on the tablet (cf. KTU 1.17 1:26-33) contains a larger proportion of 
rare words, if not hapax legomena, than any other pericope in the 
’Aghatu story.’ The history of religions interest has also drawn 
scholars to this specific passage. A number of scholars have tried 
to find clues for the ancestor cult in Ugarit in the list of filial duties, 


“ This article is a revision of the unpublished part of my doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the University of Chicago in 2010. 

1 Eissfeldt (1966, 39-47); Koch (1967, 211-221); Cassuto (1940, 125-131); Healey 
(1979, 352-356); Avishur (1985, 49-60); Margalit (1989, 267-281); Lewis (1989, 53- 
71); Boda (1993); Wright (2001, 48-70); Lewis (2008, 68-72). 

2 Avishur (1985, 58) took ztr, dmr, tbg, Sy, Inn, th, tit as hapax. But dmr and Sy, 
and probably tit are attested to elsewhere. But this does not change the rarity of 
the verbs in the Ugaritic corpus. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 11-30. 
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although a close examination of the text has shown the textual ev- 
idence to be inconclusive on that matter.’ Furthermore, its inde- 
pendent provenance, which is assumed by most scholars, has in- 
vited various explanations about its Sitz im Leben.‘ Despite all these 
various scholarly -philological, history of religions, and form-crit- 
ical- interest in the text, scholars, generally speaking, do not seem 
to have much to say when it comes to the literary role that the list 
of filial duties may play either within the immediate context or in 
the ’Aghatu story as a whole.’ The purpose of this article is to fill 
such a gap in the scholarly discussion of the list of filial duties in 
KTU 1.17 I-II. Before dealing with the literary aspect of the list, 
however, a philological discussion is in order, where I will limit my- 
self to justifying and explaining my rendering. Alternate transla- 
tions and explanations, if they are worthy of mention, will be rele- 
gated to footnotes. 


Philological Analysis 


Duty #1 (KTU 1.17:26-27a): nsb skn ilibh/b qdš ztr mh (nasibu sikkanna 
ilwibihu/bi qudši zittara ‘ammihu)’ “someone to raise up the stela of 
his father’s god/in the sanctuary the votive emblem of his clan.” 


3 See Lewis (1989, 57-71) on the interpretation of the list of filial duties. On 
Marzihu, see ibid., 80-94. On the interpretation of ilib, see Schmidt (1994, 53-59); 
Schloen (2001, 343-347). On the problem of the identity of the Rapi’uma, see Pi- 
tard (1999, 259-269). 

* Avishur, for example, alludes to a school or a palace as the provenance of the 
list of filial duties, when he identifies it as “didactic wisdom literature” (Avishur 
1985, 58; cf. Healey 1979, 356). Margalit (1989, 280), however, thinks that priestly 
tradents are responsible for the insertion of the list. Boda (1993, 11), while agree- 
ing on the independent origin of the list, suggests that the list is part of the orig- 
inal oral composition, not a later interpolation. More recently, Husser (1995, 96), 
without specifying the provenance of the list, simply says, “If it is of independent 
origin, then it is an extract from a larger work”. 

5 On this score, Margalit’s remark is worth quoting here: “The lengthy repeti- 
tions of the list thus appear to lack any literary justification and indeed tend to 
disturb the tight internal unity of the poem and to mar its structural compact- 
ness” (1989, 280). 

€ As is customary in this chapter, I indicate neither word divider nor line di- 
vider. The slash / means a poetic cesura. 
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Although not without exceptions,’ scholars agree on the basic 
meaning of nsb “to set up.” Ugaritic skn, as an object of the verb 
nsb, should refer to something that can be raised up, perhaps, “a 
stela.” This interpretation seems to be confirmed by its attesta- 
tion in the inscription etched at the stela in the temple of Dagan at 
Ugarit, which reads “skn which Tarriyelli dedicated to Dagan as a 
pagrü-sacrifice” (skn d S‘lyt tryl l dgn pgr [š] w alp l akl: KTU 6.13). No 
doubt that skn refers to the stela. Furthermore, this Ugaritic term 
for a standing stone is often compared with the sikkānu stones in 
Mari and Emar, the huwasi stones in Hatti, and the massebot in an- 
cient Israel.” Judging from its attestation in Ugaritic pantheon lists 


7 Lipiński and Healey take nsb to be parallel to bn and šrš, so translate it as 
“surgeon” and “shoot” (Lipiriski 1973, 197-198; Healey 1979, 354-355), whereas 
Boda takes nsb as an intransitive verb and translates it as “One who stations him- 
self” (Boda 1993, 12-13). 

8 For this meaning and its comparative evidence, see Lete (1981b, 646). The 
lack of a causative form may be explained by the transitive use of the G-stem in 
Punic (Hoftijzer and Jongeling 1995, 749). For its syntactic role, see Wyatt (2002, 
255, footnote 24). The form nsb may be a participle, a finite verb, or an infinitive 
but the indisputable participial forms with m-preformative, such as mSsu and 
m'msh, lead us to take nsb here as a participle as well. 

° This is the translation of most scholars. Theodore Lewis regards Akkadian 
siknu “form, image,” as the best cognate to Ugaritic skn. According to Lewis, Uga- 
ritic skn was first used metonymically to refer to “a stela with image” and finally 
“a stela” (Lewis 1989, 55). For other translations and interpretations, see Healey 
(1979, 355); Boda (1993, 13); Lipiriski (1973, 198); Cassuto (1975, 201); Margalit 
(1989, 268). 

10 Dijkstra and de Moor (1975, 175); Wright (2001, 50). For translations and in- 
terpretations of KTU 6.13, see Lewis (1989, 72-79); Pardee (2002, 124); Dussaud 
(1935); Xella (1981, 297-299). 

1 The sikkänu stones of Emar play a key role in the ritual of installing the high 
priestess of the storm god Baal. Individual sikkanu stones are associated with spe- 
cific deities. The high priestess (NIN.DINGIR) is anointed and then she anoints the 
stone representing Hebat, the storm-god’s divine consort. On the night following 
the enthronement of the maÿartu priestess, a sikkänu stone is set up on the roof 
and presented with offerings. In the Hittite huwasi festival, a stone stela outside 
the city is visited by the divine image during festivals. Oil and blood are rubbed 
on the huwasi stone. Also, the biblical massébét often represents deities. Cf. Hess 
(2007, 116-117, 198); Wright (2001, 50-51); Dietrich, Loretz and Mayer (1989, 134- 
135). 
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(KTU 1.47; KTU 1.118; RS 20.24; KTU 1.74) and sacrificial and offer- 
ing lists (KTU 1.14; KTU 1.56 II; KTU 1.19; KTU 1.109; KTU 1.148; KTU 
1.164), the term ilib may be a proper name referring to a deity.” 
The same word in the list of filial duties, however, appears to be a 
common noun, seeing that a pronominal suffix is attached to it. 
The fact that ilib never occurs in the Ugaritic epic texts save in the 
present context may indicate that we are dealing with a true com- 
pound noun, which is made up of the element il “god” and ib “fa- 
ther.” This analysis of ilib as a compound noun in a genitive rela- 
tion lends itself to the idea that the term does not refer to a deified 
ancestor (Vatergott), but to the deity of a family or clan.“ 

As for the b-line of Duty #1, the precise meaning of ztr is un- 
known.” The best explanation, which has found acceptance with a 
number of scholars, is that of M. Tsevat, who proposed a loan word 
meaning “votive (sun) disk” from Hittite Sittar(i)."‘ The phrase bgds, 
which may mean “a sanctuary,”"’ associate Duty #1 with Duty #5, 


12 Cf. KTU 4.727 where ilib seems to be a personal name (line 13). The alep i in 
the second element can be explained in terms of the influence of the long case 
vowel (ab /’abî/ > ib /ibi). 

8 Although the first element il caused no trouble, the second element ib had 
confused a number of scholars, until its Akkadian equivalent (DINGIR a-bi) was 
known through the publication of Ugaritica V. Now it is generally agreed that the 
second element of ilib is ab “father.” For various interpretations suggested for this 
second element, see Lewis (1989, 56-59. 

“For this interpretation, see Pardee (1997, 344, footnote 6); Lete (1981a, 370); 
Avishur (1985, 51); Gibson (1978, 104 and footnote 3); also see Schmidt, who argues 
that ilib is a title for a group of gods in the pantheon worshipped by one’s fathers 
(1994, 53-59). Van der Toorn, however, argues that “the god of the father” refers 
to the deified father himself. Akkadian and Hurrian parallels suggest that the 
words “god” and “father” are juxtaposed so as to produce a genitive of identifica- 
tion, the “god who is father” (1996, 154-168). 

For various suggestions, see Lewis (1989, 59-60); Wright (20014, 53-54). 

16 Tsevat (1971, 352). Tsevat, adducing an “altar” discovered at Ras Shamra 
with a four-rayed disk, explains the meaning of Ugaritic ztr “stela” in terms of pars 
por toto. In so doing, he implies that the stela with a sun disk would have been 
common in Ugarit, but as Lewis points out, this hypothesis needs to await further 
archaeological confirmation (Lewis 1989, 60). 

1 Margalit’s proposal “a cemetery,” which is based on his understanding of 
skn as “a tomb,” has little to commend (Margalit 1989, 271). 
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which also describes a cultic duty to be performed in a local sanc- 
tuary. 

In sum, Duty #1 envisions a son setting up a stela of the family 
god in his father’s honor, whether alive or dead, in a local sanctu- 
ary. A similar custom in ancient Israel is alluded to in 2 Samuel 
18:18, where Absalom had to set up a stela for himself, for he had 
no son who would “cause his name to be remembered (217 
'nw).” But the act of setting up a stela for the father may not nec- 
essarily be connected with interment. 

Duty #2 (KTU 1.17 1:27b-28a): l arş mssu qtrh/l pr dmr atrh (lê ’arsi 
musösi’u qutrahu/le ‘apari damara ’atrihu) “to send up from the earth 
his incense, from the dust the song of his place.” The relative clar- 
ity of the meanings of the words in this bicolon belies its interpre- 
tative difficulty.” In my opinion, Duty #2 envisions the son engag- 
ing in a regular veneration of the dead father in the family vault, 


18 Schmidt argues that the nature of the ancestor cult in Ugarit is “commem- 
orative.” Ancestor cults were designed to generate and sustain the recollection of 
the deceased in the minds of the living. The motivation of the cults, therefore, 
does not lie in the malevolent or benevolent power of the dead over the living, 
but in the compulsion to avoid having to suffer the dreaded “death after death” 
or relegation of one’s deeds or personhood to eternal anonymity (Schmidt 2000). 
Greenfield asserts the same thing about the Aramaic idea of death and afterlife. 
He adduces the Panamuwa inscription as the evidence of what he calls “Memorial 
Rite” (Greenfield 1987, 70). Absalom’s words also express a similar motivation for 
setting up his own stela. 

Roughly four interpretations have been proposed for Duty #2. The first is 
what is called a “traditional” interpretation. This originates in Albright, who ba- 
sically saw the cult of the dead in Duty #2, by translating: “Who frees his spirit 
from the underworld...” (Albright 1944: 35). In favor of this interpretation, 1 Sam- 
uel 28 and KTU 1.161 are often adduced. Second, scholars like Gaster, Caquot and 
Lewis attempt a non-ritual interpretation. Gaster understands qtr as the smoke 
from the domestic hearth and finds there an analogy to biblical command not to 
put out the household fires, which is the symbol of the preservation of family 
(Gaster 1961, 335). Caquot and Lewis take gtr as a metaphor of life vitality and 
understand Duty #2 as the son protecting the living father from harms and evil 
(Lewis 1989, 60-62; Caquot, Sznycer and Herdner 1974, 422). Third, others connect 
Duty #2 to funerary rites. They take gtr literally as the smoke from the burning 
incense. A. van Selm, for instance, translates Duty #2 as “who sends out to the 
earth his incense, to the dust wine after him” (van Selms 1954, 100). He adds that 
these two acts belong together and are performed at the grave of the dead. Wyatt 
also connects Duty #2 to the funerary rite, but he takes qtr as the metaphor of the 
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which in Ugarit was located under the house.” Although qtr is used 
as a metaphor for np§ and brit departing out of nostrils, there is no 
evidence of gtr itself meaning “spirit” or “ghost.””' The term qtr is 
better taken as the smoke coming from burning incense.” The con- 
text seems to demand that the preposition | be separative, alt- 
hough the normal separative preposition when used in conjunc- 
tion with ys’ is b.” In other words, incense smoke goes up “from the 
earth,” not “towards the ground.” The terms ars and pr may be 
construed as references to the “underworld,” here probably allud- 
ing to the family vault, which contains some installations for reg- 
ular post-funerary offerings for the dead.” 

The term dmr has been translated as “protect/guard” 
“sing/song” “wine,” or even “perfume.” Since it forms a parallel- 
ism with qtr, however, the word dmr should be something that can 
be offered up (cf. mSsu)* in a cultic ceremony. The translation of 
dmr as “song”? seems to provide the best parallel to the a-line of 
the bicolon. David Wright observes that the dbh-sacrifice that ends 


last breath and translates: “Into the earth sending forth his dying breath, into the 
dust protecting his progress” (Wyatt 2002, 256-257). Notice that the last breath 
goes into the earth. This is designed to deal with the dead by sealing them firmly 
in the underground, “thus freeing the world above from their continued (and now 
baneful and unwelcome) presence” (Ibid., 256, footnote 30). Finally, some scholars 
interpret Duty #2 as the post-funerary cult for the father. Pardee is the main pro- 
ponent of this approach (cf. Pardee 1997, 344, footnote 8). 

2 Also it would not be impossible to posit a funerary rite in this bicolon as 
long as one can assume that the term gtr refers to the incense placed at the tomb 
for aromatic purposes and that the funerary rite is accompanied by music. 

2 Wright argues that the metaphor in KTU 1.18 IV:26 is for the movement of 
np out of nostrils, not for npš itself (Wright 2001, 56; also see Van der Toorn 1991, 
45; Healey 1979, 356). 

22 See Gaster, who suggests that the a-line of Duty #2 (b ars m3su qtrh) is “noth- 
ing but the equivalent of our own keep the home fires burning.” For Gaster, the 
a-line of the bicolon concerns the maintenance of home fire, namely, the preser- 
vation of home (Gaster 1961, 335-336). 

23 Pardee (1975, 348-349). Also see Wright (2001, 57); Husser (1995, 123-124). 

# For a different interpretation of these installations, see Pitard (1994). 

* Lewis (1989, 62, footnote 41, 42, 43, 44). 

26 For the difference between the $-stem of ys’ and that of ‘ly, See Dietrich and 
Loretz (1997, 1262, footnote 44). Also see Pardee’s comment on the $-stem of ‘ly in 
a cultic context (Pardee 2002, 124). 

? The spelling {dmr} is not problematic. See Wright (2001, 59-60). 
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the seven-year mourning period for ’Aghatu features both the dát- 
incense (predicated by the verb yšly “he made rise” reminiscent of 
the verb mssu used of qtr) and the accompanying music (cf. ...msltm 
mrqdm din... “...symbols and castanet of ivory...” [KTU 1.19 IV:26- 
27]). Wright also points out a similar connection between the sac- 
rifice and the accompanying music in KTU 1.108, which lists the 
musical instruments that are listed in DānPilu’s dbh sacrifice. This 
provides a suitable background against which one can understand 
the concurrence of the incense and the music in Duty #2. Further- 
more, taking dmr as “song” would also make the situation reflected 
in Duty #2 anticipatory of DanPilu’s dbh offering in KTU 1.19 IV:17- 
26. The turn is the reversal of roles: the father is doing for his son 
what is described as the son’s duty for the father. 

Duty #3 (KTU 1.17 1:28b-29): tbq lht nish/gré d Sy Inh (tabiqu lahaté 
n@isihu/garisu da ‘siya lénahu) “To shut up the jaws of his detrac- 
tors, to drive out anyone who would do him in.” The terms nis and 
grè present little difficulty due to their well-attested cognates in 
biblical Hebrew. The term thq, however, is a hapax. It is not attested 
elsewhere in Northwest Semitic. So, most scholars explain it as the 
Arabic tabaqa, which means, among other things, “place a lid on, 
cover, shut.” The term lht has been subject to various interpreta- 
tions. But two interpretations may claim a certain degree of prob- 
ability when used in conjunction with the verb thq “to cover, shut.” 
First, Iht could be a feminine variant of Ihm which has the meaning 
of “side-whisker” or “jaw or cheeks” in KTU 1.5 VI:19.” Second, the 
word lht may be a noun derived from Arabic lahd “insult or abuse” 
or Aramaic lhy “to be evil.”*° Irrespective of the interpretation one 
takes, the a-line of Duty #3 envisions a son who protects his father 
from verbal abusers.” The b-line of Duty #3 should not be taken as 
a separate duty. It also envisions a son protecting his father’s honor 
and person. The term %y is best taken as a cognate of Hebrew nwy 


28 Lane (1968, 1825). 

2 Dijkstra and de Moor (1975, 176). 

3 Margalit (1989, 274). Other interpretations include “soul” and “boards” (cf. 
Avishur 1985, 53-54; Gray 1965, 110, footnote 3). 

31 A similar idea is alluded to in Psalm 63:12: 7PW—7ANT *9 120° “2 “the mouth 
of liars will be shut up.” 
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I “to do, make.””” The word Inh is best analyzed as the preposition | 
expanded with an enclitic nun and then suffixed with the third per- 
son pronoun. This verb-preposition compound (...9 nwy “to do 
something to”) is well attested in the Hebrew bible (cf. Genesis 
20:9; 22:12; 31:43; Exodus 14:11; Deuteronomy 22:26; 1 Samuel 3:17; 
2 Samuel 3:35; Micah 6:3; Psalm 65:5; Job 35:6, etc). The phrase Sy 
Inh as the parallel word of nish may then be argued to refer to any 
deed damaging father’s honor, but what it entails in terms of spe- 
cific behavior is not clear. If the first two duties are cultic, Duty #3 
is “profane” at least in the sense that its mise-en-scéne is neither a 
local sanctuary (cf. bqdš) nor the family vault (cf. ars and ‘pr).*° 

Duty #4 (KTU 1.17 1:30-31a): ahd ydh b Skrn/m‘msh [k] Sb‘ yn 
(’ähidu yadahu bi sikkarani/mu‘ammisuhu [ki] Sabi‘a yéna) “To take his 
hand when (he is) drunk, to bear him up [when] (he is) full of 
wine.” There is no philological problem in this bicolon. It may be 
mentioned, however, that the vocabulary (škr, ‘ms, sb‘, and yn) is 
reminiscent of a similar scene in KTU 1.114:15-19, where 
Tukamuna-wa-Sunama had to carry (y‘msnnn) home ’Ilu inebriated 
after the marzihu-festival. This background may connect this duty 
to a cultic setting, but Duty #4 is better taken as one of the custo- 
dian duties for an old father. 

Duty #5 (KTU 1.17 1:31b-32a): spu ksmh bt bl [w m]nth* bt il (sapi’u 
kussumahu bêta bali [wa ma]natahu bêta ’Ilu) “To eat his grain(-offer- 
ing) in the temple of Ba‘lu, his portion in the temple of ’Ilu.” The 
cultic context is made explicit by the mention of the two temples 
for the high gods. It is interesting to recall that the first two duties, 
which are also cultic in nature, allude to some sacred places (cf. qdš, 


32 Some commentators prefer Hebrew nwy II “to press, oppress” because it 
seems to yield a better parallelism. But, as Lewis points out, Hebrew nwy II seems 
to refer to a sexual violation (cf. Ezekiel 23:3, 8) cognate with Arabic gaSiya, “com- 
press a woman.” Thus this interpretation can be set aside for etymological rea- 
sons. Although Arabic ‘sy may have the meaning “oppress” it does so in the D 
stem. So in order for Ugaritic Sy to have that sense in our text, one would expect 
aD participle with prefixed m. Cf. Lewis (1989, 67); Brown (1907, 796). 

3 This is preferable to deriving it from Iwn “to spend the night.” 

%4 Dijkstra and de Moor (1975, 176-177). 

35 For a cultic understanding of this duty, see Boda (1993, 16-18). 

% For different restoration, see Cassuto (1975, 200, 203); Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975, 177). 
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ars, pr, atr?). The term spu, parsed as the G-participle, would mean 
“to devour, to eat, to consume,”” rather than “to feed.” The two 
objects of the verb spu are cognates of Hebrew nno and min re- 
spectively. Ugaritic ksm refers to some kind of grain distinct from 
wheat and barley (cf. KTU 4.269: 20, 30, 4.345: 2, 4, 9), while [m]nt 
does not seem to specify a particular substance. But the cultic con- 
text of the term mnt may be inferred from 1 Samuel 1:4, where He- 
brew min designates the share of the participants in a sacrificial 
meal. 

A number of scholars have seen in Duty #5 a funerary offering, 
which is consumed by the surviving son as a prebend. This inter- 
pretation goes back to Albright” and has been revived recently by 
D. Wright.” But it seems to me that the connection to a mortuary 
cult is not necessary. Furthermore, the fact that the cult is de- 
scribed as taking place in temples of the high gods makes the hy- 
pothesis even more suspicious. It may simply refer to a yearly fam- 
ily ritual offered for Ba‘lu and ’Ilu. Although it is mainly left to the 
patriarch to administer this sacrifice to the family (cf. oxn nart in 
1 Samuel 1 and in nnawnn nat in 1 Samuel 20), the son may sub- 
stitute him or replace him when the father is too old to perform 
such an active obligation.” Hence, one may postulate the situation 
where the father is too weak to make it to the temple, but the sac- 
rifice is still being offered for him, thus generating his “portion” to 
be consumed. In that case, it would be the son’s duty to eat his fa- 
ther’s portion in the temple. If this hypothesis is legitimate, Duty 
#5 envisions the father transferring some of his cultic obligations 
to his son as he gets old and incapacitated. 

Duty #6 (KTU 1.17 1:32b-33): th ggh b ym [ti]t/rhs npsh b ym rt (tāhu 
gaggahu bi yémi ta’ti/rahisu nipsahu bi yömi ratti) “to plaster his roof 
ina rainy day, to wash his outfit on a muddy day.” Ugaritic th occurs 
only in this context but its meaning “plaster” is well established 


37 Lete (1981a, 766). 

38 Cf. Tropper (1990, 389); Dijkstra and de Moor (1975, 177). 

3 Albright (1944, 35, footnote 38). 

“© Wright (2001, 66). 

41 Cf. Gaster (1961, 338). 

“Van der Toorn argues that the filial duties suppose a situation in which the 
father has become too weak to take care of himself (Van der Toorn 1996, 154). 
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due to its comparative evidence: it is cognate to Hebrew nw “over- 
lay, coat,” and Arabic taha “to smear over.”® Ugaritic tit can be ex- 
plained in terms of its Arabic cognate ta’tat “mud, mire.”“ The a- 
line of Duty #6 is best understood against the technique used for 
constructing roofs in Ugarit. According to Marguerite Yon, a layer 
of reeds that grew abundantly in ancient Ugarit was placed on ceil- 
ing beams, and then a layer of beaten earth covered the reeds. So 
Ugaritians had to compact the earth using a roof-roller, which is 
found in nearly every house in Ugarit, whenever the rain softened 
it up.” The term nps in the b-line is a general term, apparently de- 
noting a combination of garments and equipment.“ Ugaritic rt has 
been explained in terms of Arabic cognate ratta “to be old and 
dirty” or Akkadian cognate rüSu (or ruššu), “grime, dirt.”” The b- 
line of Duty #6 does not repeat the content of the a-line, but may 
be taken to refer to the same custodian duties performed for his 
elderly father. Although it is not impossible to find the cultic nu- 
ance in Duty #6," it is better not to impose a ritual context on it. 
Furthermore, we have already seen an example of non-ritual duty 
performed for a father (cf. Duty #3 and #4). 


Literary Analysis 


Despite doubts about the literary worth of the list of filial duties,” 
a close examination of the text will reveal its literary craft not only 


# Lete (1981b, 889). 

“4 Lewis (1989, 68). 

“ Yon (1992, 32). 

# The problem with this word is that the interpretation “garment” is appro- 
priate to the mythological texts, but it is less fitting in several of the economic 
texts in which it occurs and impossible in some. See Renfroe (1992, 136); Pardee 
(1997, 344, footnote 11). Note del Olmo Lete who rejects the Arabic etymology 
proposed by Renfroe due to the problem just mentioned (Lete 1981b, 635). 

47 See Lewis (1989, 68); Lete (1981b, 749). CAD is not sure of the meaning of 
rūšu (CAD R 426). 

# For a cultic nuance of this duty, see Boda (1993, 21-22). 

# Avishur implies that the four-fold repetition of the list has no literary sig- 
nificance when he says, “the unit is repeated four times in the Story with no tex- 
tual, linguistic, circumstantial variation. Such consistency is not in the style of 
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in the four-fold repetition within its immediate context of 
Danrilu’s incubation story, but also in the ’Aghatu narrative as a 
whole. 


a. Structure of the List 


Let me start by making two observations: first, my philological dis- 
cussion has shown that the list of filial duties is best taken to con- 
tain six distinct duties of the son to the father. Certainly this is 
preferable to Eissfeldt’s Dodekalog (“twelve duties”) and Margalit’s 
eight duties.” Both Eissfeldt and Margalit base their number on the 
number of the verbs that they discern in the list. But as is clearly 
shown in Duty #4, the bicola with two distinct verbs do not neces- 
sarily connote two different duties. Second, the bicola containing 
two verbs (Duty #3, Duty #4, Duty #6) seem to coincide with the 
“profane” duties, whereas the bicola using only one verb (Duty #1, 
Duty #2, Duty #5) seem to coincide with the cultic duties. As I men- 
tioned earlier, Duty #4 is better taken as one of the custodian duties 
for a son for an old father. Others may see a cultic background in 
Duty #4, but the bicolon itself and the broader context lacks any 
obvious hint to any cultic event, especially, to the marzihu festival. 
Moreover, the pattern shown in the use of verbs in the bicola seems 
to tip the scale in favor of the non-cultic understanding of Duty #4. 

Having said that, my first assertion about the literary role of the 
list in the narrative is based on the following observation first 
made by Yizhak Avishur:‘' The list of filial duties is divided into two 
parts equal in size, that are distinguished from each other by a for- 
mal criterion. In the first part, there are six cola, each one of which 
ends with the third person suffix. In the other part, also containing 
six cola, the third person suffix comes in the middle of each colon. 


the Story of Aqhat” (Avishur 1985, 57). Margalit is also puzzled by the lack of any 
literary justification for the presence of the list and its detrimental value to the 
internal unity of the Aghatu narrative (Margalit 1989, 280). Wright also calls the 
changes between repetitions “minor and insignificant” (Wright 2001, 48). 

5 Eissfeldt (1966, 43-44); Margalit (1989, 267). 

51 This was first observed by Avishur (1985). For a similar observation, see 
Husser (1996, 96). 
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This placement of the third person pronominal suffix is antici- 
pated in a similar placement of the pronoun in the bicolon that in- 
troduces the list of filial duties: w ykn bnh b bt/šrš b qrb hlkh (KTU 
1.17 1:25-26). If this placement of the third person pronominal suf- 
fix is intentional, it forms a sort of chiastic structure between the 
introductory bicolon and the subsequent list of filial duties.” And 
if the placement of the suffix in the introductory bicolon serves to 
put emphasis on different aspects of Ba‘lu’s petition, namely, the 
son by birth (“his son” [bnh]) and the son-heir who stays at the fa- 
ther’s house (“an offspring in his place” [b qrb hikh]), thus imply- 
ing that DānPilu’s biological son will become his heir, then a similar 
placement of the suffix in the subsequent list of filial duties may 
serve to reinforce the same message. In other words, the message 
hinted at by such ingenious placement of the suffix in the list is 
that DanPilu’s biological son ’Aghatu will become his heir. And one 
should remember that the first three occurrences of the list are 
part of divine petition and blessing for Danrilu. The form rein- 
forces the context. This seems to be corroborated in the fourth oc- 
currence of the list in KTU 1.17 11:14-23 (DänPilu’s speech), where 
both the introductory bicolon and the subsequent list break the 
pattern of the placement of the pronominal suffix shown in the 
first two occurrences of the list (see Table 1 below).™ This aberra- 
tion may be a reflection of the change in the circumstances (from 
liminal reality to full reality or from divine speech to human 


52 A:B:B’:A’. A, A’ = suffix in the middle. B, B’ = suffix at the end. 

5 For detailed analysis of various motifs in KTU 1.17 I-II, see Kim (2011, 138- 
139). 

# Wyatt proposes that the irregular introduction in the fourth occurrence of 
the list should be emended to agree with the regular introduction attested to in 
the other three occurrences of the list. Since ’Ilimilku was a clumsy scribe, accor- 
ding to him, “when the strictest prosodic and lexical equivalences are not found 
there is a case to answer for a scribal error” (Wyatt, “The Evidence of the Colo- 
phons in the Assessment of Ilimilku’s Scribal and Authorial Role,” Ugarit-Forschun- 
gen 46 [2015]: p. 428). But the question whether it is a poetic strategy or a scribal 
error must not be prejudged by the fact that ’Ilimilku was a clumsy scribe, prone 
to error. Each case should be judged on its own. It seems to me that unintentional 
errors like homeoteleuton or haplography make a strong case for emendation (cf. 
KTU 1.17 1:34), but appealing to “a momentary confusion in Ilimilku’s mind” (Ibid., 
429) is not as convincing as the former. 
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speech), but it may also serve as a subtle foreshadowing of the fu- 
ture plot of the story: the failure of the expected son-heir. His son 
’Aghatu will not survive to fulfill his filial duties. 


b. Repetition of the List 


My second and third assertions about the literary role of the list 
relate to the repetition of the list. The list of filial duties is repeated 
four times: three times in divine speeches and once in Dan?ilu’s 
speech.” It may first be mentioned that repetition is a common 
compositional feature of all epic literature. The audience is very 
pleased to hear the poet commence a passage that is already famil- 
iar to them and beloved by them. It is easier for them then to listen 
to the poet’s words, and, so to speak, to participate in his narration 
or song.’ Hence, the repetition of the list of filial duties may not 
only have been appropriate to the spirit of the composition but 
also pleasing to the ears of the original audience, far from being an 
oddity in the otherwise flowing narrative. With that said, it is note- 
worthy that the repetition of the list is not without some varia- 
tions. First of all, the context varies. This is indicated by the change 
of the pronominal suffix from the third person to the second per- 
son, and finally to the first person, all referring to the same 
Danrilu.” The first list occurs in the context of Ba‘lu’s petition to 
Ilu on behalf of Dänr’ilu (Petition), while the second list comes as 
’Ilu’s favorable response to the petition, namely, in the context of 
’Ilu’s blessing (Divine blessing). The third occurrence of the list 
comes as part of the theophanic message mediated by Ba‘lu to 
Dänrilu (Transmission). The list of the filial duties occurs for the last 


5 For analysis of various motifs comprising the first scene of the Aghatu story, 
see Kim (2011, 98-138). 

56 Cassuto (1975, 29). 

57 The change of context is also indicated by different introductory bicola. Alt- 
hough the bicolon that introduces the third list of filial duties is missing in the 
broken tablet, the bicolon that introduces Dan?ilu’s version of the list clearly dis- 
tinguishes itself from the bicolon that introduces ’Ilu’s blessing. This seems to 
show the poet’s creativity in using traditional material to craft his own work of 
art. 
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time in the context of the joyful confirmation of divine promise 
(Confirmation, see Table 1 below). 


Table1. The List of Filial Duties 


Petition (Ba‘lu) Divine Blessing Transmission Confirmation 

(ilu) (Ba‘lu) (DänPilu) 
wyknbnhbbt/  wyknbnh [bbt ? kyld bn ly km ahy 
šrš b qrb hlkh šrš] b qrb hikh wérs km aryy 


nsb . skn . ilibh . [nsb.skn.illibh. [nsb skn ilibk] nsb.skn.iliby. 
bqd8/ztr .‘mh. bqd8/[ztr.‘mh.]  [bqd8]/z[tr.‘mk] bqdš/ztr . ‘my . 
lars.mèsu.qtrh/ [lalrs.mèsu/[qtrh. [lars . mšşu . qtrk] 

lpr.dmr.atrh. Ipr.dimr.atrh 1.‘pr.dmfr.atrk. I‘pr.dmr. atr[y] 
tbq . Iht/nish . [tbq.lht.nish.  tbql/lht.nisk. tgb.Iht.nisy. 


grs.d.Sy.Inh/ gri.d.Sy... gris. d‘Sy.. Ink] grs/dSy .In. 

ahd. ydh . bškrn . spu . ksmk . bt . [b‘ ahd. ydy . bš/krn 
m‘msh/[k]8b‘. yn . wmntk]/bt il. mmsy . kšb‘t yn 
spu . ksmh . bt . b1 / ahd. ydk . bš[krn] spu.ksmy.bt.b1. 
[wm]nth. bt. il. mmsk.kšbtyn. wmnlt]/y.bt.il. 
th . ggh . bym/[ti]t . th/ggk.b. ym. tit. th. ggy . bym . tit 
rhs .npsh.bym. rt rhs npsk.bym.rt rhs.npsy.bym.rt 


Another change that is worth noting between the repetitive lists of 
filial duties takes place in the third and fourth occurrences. In the 
third occurrence, Ba‘lu switches the order of Duty #4 and Duty #5, 
whereas Dan?ilu omits the a-line of Duty #2 in the fourth occur- 
rence. To the best of my knowledge, no one has attempted to at- 
tribute to these changes any literary significance. These changes 
are either completely ignored, or considered “minor and insignifi- 
cant.” These changes may indeed be minor and insignificant,” but 


58 Further, Wyatt recommends correcting Ba‘lu’s words by switching Duty #5 
and Duty #4 back to the original order attested to in the parallel occurrences, be- 
cause it would restore what he sees as a ritual inclusio in the list of filial duties 
(Wyatt, “The Evidence of the Colophons in the Assessment of Ilimilku’s Scribal 
and Authorial Role,” 429-430). The whole point of a poetic variant is, however, to 
break the pattern. Restoring it on the assumption of Ilimilku’s general care- 
lessness would not only make the mistake of reductionism but also make us blind 
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the following considerations invite us to some other interpretative 
possibilities. First, a close examination of the text does not bear out 
the general assumption that the list of filial duties occurs ipsissima 
verba. *Ilu’s version of the list preserves less than 50% of the first 
half of the list, while losing all of the other half in the broken part 
of the column. While we can safely reconstruct the first half of the 
list based on the version in Ba‘lu’s petition, one can never be cer- 
tain about the other half. The second half of the list preserved at 
the beginning of KTU 1.17 II clearly shows that the other half could 
look different. So our assumption that the list must have been the 
same everywhere it occurs needs to be accepted with great cau- 
tion. Second, the pattern shown in other repetitions in the rest of 
the ’Aghatu story seems to highlight the poet’s creativity over tra- 
dition. The seven-day formula of Danrilu’s ritual is, for example, 
not a simple repetition of the introductory description, but shows 
the poet’s literary artifice of high degree.” Also, the command-ful- 
fillment scheme that informs the visit of Kötarätu-wa-Hasis has a 
shortened version of fulfillment, not a faithful word-for-word ful- 
fillment (cf. KTU 1.17 VI:15-21 against 21-25). Furthermore, the tri- 
colon epithet of Pigatu shows up once ina shortened form (cf. KTU 
1.19 IV:28). All these combine to reinforce the suspicion that the 
changes made into the third and four occurrences of the list may 
not be a slip of a stylus on the part of ’Ilimilku, but are done with 
some purpose. If the changes were made intentionally, in other 
words, with a certain literary purpose, what would that be? I am 
entering the area of speculation now but, considering the fact that 
the changes relate only to cultic duties, it may be argued that they 
adumbrate ’Aghatu’s failure on cultic matters. ’Aghatu will fail to 
conduct himself appropriately before goddess ‘Anatu. As the story 
goes, ’Aghatu does not fulfill his vow to ‘Anatu. The list of filial du- 
ties repeated in divine petition and blessing was supposed to trans- 
late into a real son who embodies all the virtues represented in that 


to other interpretative possibilities (For a general discussion on Ilimilku’s care- 
lessness, see N. Wyatt, “Making Sense of the Senseless.” Ugarit-Forschungen 39 
[2007]: 757-772). Further, as I have already discussed, Duty #6 is not necessarily 
cultic, which weakens Wyatt’s argument for emendation to see the same cultic 
inclusio in Ba‘lu’s version of the list. 

5° See Kim (2011, 149-161). 
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list. The subtle changes in the list, however, seem to function as a 
subtle indication that something is not going to happen as ex- 
pected. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that the list of filial duties is repeated 
at the seam of different sections in the theophany scene of the 
story. Each occurrence ends one divine speech and launches a nar- 
rative note introducing another divine speech. Thus, like a refrain, 
the list of filial duty constitutes an essential structural element in 
the theophany scene in the story. This role of the list as a refrain 
may have prepared the audience for the rather abrupt changes of 
scene from “heaven” (the divine council) to “earth” (Ba‘lu’s the- 
ophany to DänP’ilu) and from “dream” (Ba‘lu’s message to DänP’ilu) 
to “reality” (Dan?ilu’s expression of joy). But more importantly, 
the very fact that the list is repeated in the context of divine-hu- 
man encounter underscores the thematic importance of the list. 
Ona surface level, the list of filial duties embodies the proper order 
that should obtain within the family. But on a deeper level, this is 
easily made to show where the human fits into the hierarchical 
scheme of things and how they are expected to behave. Just as the 
son is subordinate to the father, the human is subordinate to the 
gods. The hierarchical order does not change even when the gods 
do not seem worthy at all. If one of the themes of the ’Aghatu story 
is didactic, that is to confirm and maintain the traditional values in 
a changing world.” The four-fold repetition of the list of filial du- 
ties would serve as a perfect tool for the poet to inculcate that 
theme into the ’Aghatu story. It is an irony, however, that ’Aghatu, 
whose name may mean “most obedient,” turns out to be the re- 
bellious of all. 
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Résumé. La première saison de fouilles à Qiryat-Ye‘arim a mis en évidence : (1) 
une plateforme rectangulaire soutenue par des murs massifs en pierre, créée au 
sommet de la colline, peut-étre durant la premiére moitié du VIII’ s. avant J.-C. Ce 
complexe a pu étre érigé par un roi nord-israélite. (2) Un peuplement intensif au 
Fer IIC. (3) La reconstruction de la plateforme au Fer IIC et à l'époque hellénistique. 
Cette dernière pourrait être associée aux efforts de fortification du général séleu- 
cide Bacchidès. (4) La transformation de la colline en camp romain au I” siècle ap. 


De 


Introduction 


The site of Deir el-‘Azar (the mound of biblical Kiriath-jearim, be- 
low) is located on a dominating hill above the village of Qaryat el- 
nab (known today as Abu Gosh), 13 km west-northwest of the Old 
City of Jerusalem (Fig. 1) and less than one km north of the Tel 
Aviv-Jerusalem Highway. The hill (Fig. 2; 757 m above sea level) 


1 The Shmunis Family Excavations at Kiriath-jearim is a joint project of Tel 
Aviv University and the Collége de France, funded by Sana and Vlad Shmunis 
(USA). Israel Finkelstein of Tel Aviv University and Thomas Rômer and Christophe 
Nicolle of the Collége de France direct the project. The first season of excavation 
at the site took place during four weeks in August 2017. Staff of the excavation 
consisted of Sivan Einhorn and Margaret Cohen (coordinators of the Expedition), 
Sivan Einhorn and Joelle Cohen-Finkelstein (registration), Rima Abu Seif (admin- 
istrator), Assaf Kleiman, Zachary C. Dunseth and Juliette Mas (supervisors of Ar- 
eas A, B and C respectively), and Yana Levinger, Liora Bouzaglou, Eythan Levy, 
Erin Hall, Naama Walzer and Omer Zeevi (field archaeologists). About 50 students 
from Israel, France, Switzerland and other countries participated in the dig. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 31-83. 
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commands a sweeping view of large stretches of the coastal plain 
and the Mediterranean coast (from Jaffa to Ashkelon) in the west, 
the western neighborhoods of modern Jerusalem in the east and 
the Judean Mountains in the southeast. The Convent of the Ark of 
the Covenant (occupied by the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Appari- 
tion), built in the early 20th century, is located on the summit of 
the hill (Figs 2, 4, 12). The terraced slopes below the convent are 
planted with olive trees. Judging from the spread of pottery on 
these terraces, the size of the mound can be estimated at 4-4.5 hec- 
tares—one of the largest Bronze and Iron Age sites in the central 
highlands (approximately similar to the area of Tell Balata, the lo- 
cation of Shechem). 

The modern construction on the summit of the hill consists of 
the convent’s old building (constructed in 1906), its hostel (which 
developed gradually starting in the early years of the 20th century) 
and, to their east, the Church of Our Lady of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, built in 1924 over remains (including mosaic floors) of a Byz- 
antine church and monastery. The fact that the entire property be- 
longs to the Order of St. Joseph helped to protect the slopes on the 
east and north from modern construction. The road that ascends 
to the convent and several parking lots are located on the southern 
slope (Fig. 4), making excavation here difficult. A large school-com- 
pound was built on the western slope about 25-30 years ago; in or- 
der to prepare the area for construction, the upper slope was cut 
several meters deep through earth accumulation and bedrock 
(Fig. 8). In a section created by a road near the buildings of the 
school the accumulation above the bedrock reaches about a meter 
or slightly more. Bedrock is exposed in several locations on the 
slopes of the mound (marked in Fig. 6), while, judging from the 
height of the terraces, in other places several meters of accumula- 
tion of remains can be expected (more below). 


Identification of Kiriath-jearim with Deir 
el-‘Azar 


The identification of the site with biblical Kiriath-jearim is secure, 
based on the following arguments: 
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In the description of the border between the inheritances ofthe 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah (Josh 15: 8-10, 18: 14-16) Kiriath- 
jearim is located south of Beth-horon (Beit Ur et-Tahta), north 

(in biblical terms, in fact, northeast) of Chesalon (Kasla, G.R. 154 

132) and east of the Waters of Nephtoah (Lifta or Qaluniya;? see 

Fig. 1). 

- Eusebius says that “there is a village Kiriathiareim on the way 
down to Diospolis, about 10 milestones from Ailia” (Onomasti- 
con 48: 24). In another entry he puts it “between Ailia and Dios- 
polis, lying on the road 9 milestones from Ailia” (114: 23). Note 
that the Roman road from Jerusalem to Lod (Diospolis) passed 
immediately to the south of the hill.’ 

- The Arabic name of the site, Deir el-“Azar, seems to be a corrup- 
tion of “The Monastery of Eleazar”, probably the name of the 
Byzantine monastery, which commemorated the name of the 
priest who was in charge of the Ark when it was kept at Kiriath- 
jearim (1 Sam 7: 1). 

- Preservation of the name Kiriath in the name of the village at 

the foot of the hill -Qaryat el-‘Inab (currently known as Abu 

Gosh). 


Deir el-‘Azar is the only large-enough Iron Age site in the highlands 
west of Jerusalem that fits these descriptions. 


The textual evidence 


Kiriath-jearim appears in the Hebrew Bible under several names. 
The Greek does not always follow the MT, hence we also indicate 
below the variants of the LXX. References to Kiriath-jearim occur 
with the following names: 


21. Finkelstein and Y. Gadot, « Mozah, Nephtoah and Royal Estates in the Je- 
rusalem Highlands », Semitica et Classica 8, 2015, p. 227-234. 

3M. Fischer, B. Isaac and I. Roll, Roman Roads in Judaea II: The Jaffa—Jerusalem 
Roads (BAR International Series 628), Oxford, BAR, 1996. 

“See detailed discussion in C. McKinny, O. Schwartz, G. Barkay, A. Fantalkin 
and B. Zissu, « Kiriath-jearim (Deir el-‘Azar): Archaeological Investigations of a 
Biblical Town in the Judean Hill Country », IEJ (in press). 
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a) Kiriath-jearim: Josh 9: 17, 15: 9, 15: 60;° 18: 14; 18: 15;° Judg 18: 
12; 1 Sam 6: 21; 7: 1; 7: 2; Neh 7: 29; 1 Chr 2: 50; 2: 52;° 2: 53;° 13: 
53113: 6;!7 2 Chr 1: 4.” 

b) Kiriath ha-jearim: Jer 26: 20. 

c) Kiriath ‘arim: Ezr 2: 25; 1 Esd 5: 19." 

d) Kiriath: Josh 18: 28 (or Gib‘at Kiriath).' 

e) Ba‘alah: Josh 15: 9;!7 15: 10; % 2 Sam 6: 2 (MT: ann *?va); ” 
4QSam has “Baalah that is Kiria[th-jearim]”; 1 Chr 13: 6.” 

f) Kiriath Ba‘al: Josh 15: 60; 18: 14.2: 

g) The fields of Jaar wTiwa: Ps 132: 6.” 


> LXX: nölıg Iapıv. 

SLXX in Josh 15: nöAıg lapın. 

7 LXX: Kapıadıapıv. 

8 LXX: Kapıadßaa (!). 

° LXX in all occurrences from Judg 18 to 2 Chr 2: 52: Kapia@iapiu. The same 
name appears in the LXX (codex A) of Josh 3: 16 without an equivalent in the MT. 
For discussion of the latter, see K. Bieberstein, Josua-Jordan-Jericho. Archäologie, Ges- 
chichte und Theologie der Landnahmeerzählungen Josua 1-6 (OBO 143), Freiburg-Göt- 
tingen, Universitätsverlag, 1995, p. 154-157; G.A. Auld, Joshua. Jesus Son of Naué in 
Codex Vaticanus (Septuagint Commentary Series), Leiden-Boston, 2005, p. 109-110. 

10 LXX; mdA1c laip. 

1 LXX: nódıç lapıų. 

12 LXX: TOA1G Aavıd. 

13 LXX: Kapıadıapın. 

14 LXX Jer 33: 20: Kapıadıapıp. 

13 LXX: Kapıadıapıoc. 

16 LXX: Taßawbıapıu [B, codex Vaticanus] or nölıg lapin [A, Codex Alexan- 
drinus]. There may be a text-critical problem in the MT: “jearim” may have been 
lost due to haplography because of the following ww. 

1 LXX in Josh 15: 9-10: Baad. 

18 Josh 15: 10 mentions “Mount Jearim” (10w-77), which is identified by the 
author of this verse or a later glossator with “Chesalon” (according to Numb 34: 
21 Chislon is the name of a Benjaminite). For the discussion of this error and an 
alternative proposal (Kesla), see R.G. Boling and G.E. Wright, Joshua (AB 6), Garden 
City, NY, Doubleday, 1982, p. 369-370. LXX: nölıg Iapın. 

1 Followed in the LXX: tæv dpxdvtwv Iovda. 

2 This is the parallel text of 2 Samuel 6. 

21 The LXX has in both texts: KapiaO paar. 

22 LXX (Ps 131: 6): év toig nedloıg tod Spuypod (in the plains of the forest). 
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There is some discussion whether Kiriath-jearim appears in the 
Sheshong I list (mid-to-late 10th century BCE). Toponym 25 in the 
list reads q-d-t-m, identified by Mazar,” followed by Aharoni,™ 
with Kiriath-jearim. They argued that the Egyptian scribe confused 
the hieratic “r” with a “d”, so that the original form would be q-r- 
t-m. This interpretation is, however, not unanimously accepted.” 

The biblical references to Kiriath-jearim can be classified into 
four categories. 


Tribal boundaries and towns?° 


In Joshua 15, Kiriath-jearim is listed in the northern “district” of 
Judah, and according to 18: 14 it is a town of “the sons of Judah”. 
Joshua 18: 26-28, however, claims that Kiriath-jearim belongs to the 
nahalah of Benjamin. In the list of returnees from exile to the prov- 
ince (medinah) of Yehud (Neh 7: 29; Ezra 2: 25; 1 Esd 5: 19),”’ Kiriath- 
jearim appears together with Chephirah and Beeroth. 


Genealogical lists 


In 1 Chronicles 2: 50, Shobal, a Calebite, is the founder (literally “fa- 
ther”) of Kiriath-jearim (cf. also 1 Chr 2: 52). Here Kiriath-jearim 


23 B, Mazar, « The Campaign of Pharaoh Shishak to Palestine », in: Volume du 
Congrès. Strasbourg 1956 (VT.S 4), Leiden, Brill, 1957, p. 60-61. 

AY, Aharoni, The Land of the Bible: A Historical Geography, Philadelphia, West- 
minster, 1979, p. 325. 

5 See J.D. Currid, Ancient Egypt and the Old Testament, Grand Rapids, Baker 
Books, 1997, p. 192; for a summary of this issue, see E. Junkkaala, Three Conquests 
of Canaan. A Comparative Study of Two Egyptian Military Campaigns and Joshua 10-12 in 
the Light of Recent Archaeological Evidence, Abo, Akademi, 2006, p. 212-213. 

2% For discussion of Josh 15 and 18, see J.C. de Vos, Das Los Judas: über Entstehung 
und Ziele der Landbeschreibung in Josua 15 (VT.S 95), Leiden, Brill, 2003, p. 311-540 
and 185-207. 

7 According to K.D. Schunck, Nehemia (BK.AT 23/2), Neukirchen-Vluyn, Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 2009, p. 212-213, the list in Nehemiah 7 corresponds to the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of Judah before its fall in 587 BCE. 

28 G.N. Knoppers, 1 Chronicles 1-9 (AB 12), New York, Doubleday, 2004, p. 314. 
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is placed in relation with Caleb, who is associated with Judah.” 1 
Chronicles 2: 53 lists clans or families (ninawn) of Kiriath-jearim, 
among them the Zorahites and the Eshtaolites. Zorah and Eshtaol 
appear in Joshua 15: 33 as belonging to Judah. In Joshua 19: 41 they 
appear as border towns of the tribe of Dan; in Judges 13: 25; 16: 31; 
18: 2, 8, 11, too, they are related to the territory of Dan (see below). 
These occurrences, especially in 1 Chronicles, seem to indicate the 
importance of the place in the late Persian or Hellenistic period. 


A poetic context 


Psalms 132 is the only psalm that mentions the Ark and probably 
alludes to the narrative of 2 Sam 6—David’s transfer of the Ark to 
Jerusalem. Before the mention of the Ark in v. 8, v. 6 states: “We 
heard of it in Ephrathah; we found it in the fields of Jaar” (“nan 
22702 misgi nmaga MUND). The form, “we found it” is con- 
structed with a feminine suffix; in some cases the Ark is indeed 
considered as a feminine word (1 Sam 4: 17 and 2 Chr 8: 11). If, as 
often argued, Psalms 132 is a late text,” it can be understood as a 
poetic interpretation of 2 Sam 6. In this case “the fields of Jaar” 
would constitute an allusion to Kiriath-jearim. 


Narrative contexts 


Joshua 9. The main story only speaks of the inhabitants of Gibeon, 
who are presented as non-Israelite autochthonous people who 
lived in what will become Benjaminite territory. However, in v. 17, 
when the Israelites realize that they have been deceived, they 
hurry to the towns of the Gibeonites: “So the Israelites set out and 
reached their cities on the third day.”' Now their cities were Gibeon, 


# Originally Caleb may have been associated with Edom. This is clearly the 
case for Shobal, who in other texts is presented as a Seirite: Genesis 36: 20 and 23, 
taken up in 1 Chronicles 1: 38. 

3 P, Porzig, Die Lade Jahwes im Alten Testament und in den Texten vom Toten Meer 
(BZAW 397), Berlin, de Gruyter, 2009, p. 228-243. 

31 Missing in the LXX. 
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Chephirah, Beeroth and Kiriath-jearim”. Since the three cities 
never appear again with Gibeon in the rest of the story, but are 
mentioned in the lists in Nehemiah 7: 29, Ezra 2: 25 and 1 Esdras 5: 
19, one may conclude with Fritz” that these towns are additions to 
the original story with the aim of characterizing them as non-Isra- 
elites in the territory of Benjamin. 

Judges 18. This story tells how the Danites were looking for a ter- 
ritory and how they ended up in the north, where they founded 
the town of Dan: “Six hundred men of the Danite clan, armed with 
weapons of war, set out from Zorah and Eshtaol, and went up and 
encamped at Kiriath-jearim in Judah. As a result of this account, 
the place is called Mahaneh Dan to this day; it is west of Kiriath- 
jearim” (Judg. 18: 11-12). Interestingly we find in Judges 18 the 
towns of Zorah and Eshtaol, whose inhabitants also appear in 1 
Chronicles 2 as belonging to the families of Kiriath-jearim. The fact 
that the Danites camped at or beyond Kiriath-jearim may signify 
its function as a border town. 

Jeremiah 26. In a short story that follows the reaction of the peo- 
ple and the authorities to Jeremiah’s Temple speech, we hear of a 
colleague of Jeremiah, Uriah son of Shemaiah, who also announced 
the destruction of Jerusalem and therefore had to flee to Egypt: 
“There was another man prophesying in the name of Yhwh, Uriah 
son of Shemaiah from Kiriath-jearim. He prophesied against this 
city” and against this land in words exactly like those of Jeremiah” 
(Jer 26: 20). The reference to Kiriath-jearim is interesting in several 
respects: It shows that the town was settled at the end of the 7th 
century BCE or even later.” The fact that the prophet comes from 


32 V, Fritz, Das Buch Josua (HAT 1/7), Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 1994, p. 105. 

3 Missing in the LXX. 

3 C.J. Sharp, Prophecy and Ideology in Jeremiah: Struggle for Authority in the Deu- 
tero-Jeremianic Prose (Old Testament Studies), London-New York, T & T Clark, 2003, 
p. 60-61 argues, with others, that vv. 20-23 are a late expansion of the foregoing 
story. 
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Kiriath-jearim® may hint at cultic activity at the site. And the com- 
parison with Jeremiah, who was a Benjaminite from Anathoth, may 
suggest that Kiriath-jearim too had Benjaminite connections. 

The Ark narrative.” Kiriath-jearim is mentioned in 1 Sam 6: 21, 7: 
1 and 7: 2 as the place where the Ark of Yhwh was stored when it 
was brought from Beth-shemesh. In 1 Sam 7: 1 we learn that the 
son of Abinadab, in whose house the Ark was placed, was conse- 
crated as a priest, which suggests that there was a shrine or a cultic 
place for the Ark. In 1 Sam 7: 2, which is often considered as a verse 
that marks the transition to the following Samuel stories, it is said 
that the Ark was in Kiriath-jearim for 20 years. In 2 Sam 6, which 
tells the story of David taking the Ark to Jerusalem, the name Kir- 
iath-jearim does not appear. We have here in the MT ba‘ale yehudah 
(which is a text-critical problem, see above). According to 1 Chron- 
icles 13: 6 David and all Israel went up (in) to (b) Baala, to (el) Kir- 
iath-jearim, an expression that raises the question of the identifi- 
cation of Baal(a) and Kiriath-jearim. This reference also empha- 
sizes the fact that Kiriath-jearim belongs to (l) Judah. Finally 2 
Chronicles 1: 4, when speaking about Solomon’s building of the 
Temple, recapitulates the fact that David brought the Ark from 
(min) Kiriath-jearim. For the Chronicler, Kiriath-jearim is still an 
important location, because he mentions it three times in relation 
to the Ark. 

To summarize, Kiriath-jearim is apparently a border town, lo- 
cated between the territories of Benjamin and Judah. In late texts 
from the Babylonian or more probably Persian and Hellenistic pe- 
riods, the Judahite character of Kiriath-jearim is emphasized, so 
that it was perhaps first considered as a Benjaminite location. 


5 According to G. Fischer, Jeremia 26-52 (HThK.AT), Freiburg, Herder, 2005, 
p. 38-39, the mention of Kiriath-jearim in Jer 26 also contains an allusion to the 
Ark, since Jeremiah speaks in verses 6 and 9 about the destruction of Shiloh. 

% We will deal with the Ark narrative more extensively in forthcoming arti- 
cles. 
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Past research and settlement history 


Remains of a Byzantine basilica with mosaics in geometric pat- 
terns, possibly dating to the 5th century CE, were explored at the 
site in the early 20th century.” The church is mentioned by Peter 
the Deacon, who cited an earlier, anonymous source.” The Byzan- 
tine mosaics can be seen in the narthex and several places inside 
the modern church.” 

Gabriel Barkay conducted a salvage excavation at the site in 
1995-1996, in preparation for the construction of a new wing of the 
hostel, located on the western side of the convent. Bedrock was 
reached ca. 1-1.5 m below the surface. Remains of rock-cuttings 
and walls were uncovered, but seemingly clean loci could not be 
detected.” 

Two intensive surveys were carried out atthe site. The first was 
conducted by Amir Feldstein in the 1980s. The results of this sur- 
vey, in which ca. 450 indicative sherds (rims, etc.) were collected, 
has never been published (the pottery is stored at the IAA). One of 
us (I.F.) reviewed the finds twice (with the kind permission of Amir 
Feldstein). The second survey of the site was carried out by Boaz 
Zissu and Chris McKinny in 2013.“ Two of us (LF. and AK.) re- 
viewed the finds (with the kind permission of Boaz Zissu). 

Table 1 summarizes the results (pottery) of all works carried out 
thus far at the site of Kiriath-jearim: the salvage excavation by Ga- 
briel Barkay, surveys of Amir Feldstein and Boaz Zissu and Chris 
McKinny and our own excavation (general impression regarding 
pottery in both clean and mixed loci). 


7H, Vincent, « Église byzantine et inscription romaine à Abou-Ghoch », RB 
(nouvelle série) 4, 1907, p. 414-421; A. Ovadiah, Corpus of the Byzantine Churches in 
the Holy Land, Bonn, P. Hanstein, 1970, p. 18-19; B. Bagatti, Ancient Christian Villages 
of Samaria, Jerusalem, Franciscan Print. Press, 2002, p. 173-177. 

38 Y, Tsafrir, L. Di Segni and J. Green, Tabula Imperii Romani Judaea Palaestina, 
Jerusalem, The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1994, p. 100. 

* For an early description of the site, see F.T. Cooke, « The Site of Kirjath- 
Jearim », AASOR 5, 1923-1924, p. 105-120. 

#0. Schwartz, Kiriath Yearim in the Iron Age in Light of the 1995 Excavations, MA 
thesis, Tel Aviv University, Tel Aviv 2018 (Hebrew); McKinny et al., op. cit. (above, 
n. 4). The pottery—mostly from mixed loci—was kindly shown to us by Oron 
Schwartz. 

4 For preliminary discussion, see McKinny et al., op. cit. (above n. 4). 
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Table 1. Observation on quantity of pottery in previous works undertaken at the site of 


Period 


Early Bronze 
Middle Bronze 
Late Bronze 
Iron I 


Iron IIA 
Iron IIB 


Iron IIC 


Persian 


Hellenistic 


Roman 


Byzantine 


Early Islamic 


Medieval 


Kiriath-jearim and from the 2017 excavation season’ 


Barkay’s sal- 
vage excava- 
tion” 

A few sherds 
Single sherd 
Single sherd 


Two sherds 
Single sherd 
Very large 
number of 
sherds, main 
period of activ- 
ity 

Reasonable 


number of 
sherds 


? 


Large number 
of sherds 


Reasonable 
number of 
sherds 
Reasonable 
number of 
sherds 

? 


? 


Feldstein’s sur- 
vey, 19805” 


Single sherd 


Two sherds 


A few sherds 


Very large 
number of 
sherds, main 
period of activ- 
ity 

Significant 
number of 
sherds 


One sherd 
Significant 
number of 
sherds 
Significant 
number of 
sherds 

Small number 
of sherds 


A few sherds 


Single sherd 


Zissu- 
McKinny’s sur- 
vey, 2013” 

A few sherds 

A few sherds 


A few sherds 
Very large 
number of 
sherds, main 
period of activ- 
ity 
Significantly 
present 


A few sherds 


Reasonable 
number of 
sherds 

A few sherds 


Single sherd? 


The 2017 exca- 
vation sea- 
son" 

Several sherds 
A few sherds 
Small number 
of sherds 
Several sherds 
Several sherds 
Very large 
number of 
sherds, main 
period of activ- 
ity 

Large number 
ofsherds, main 
period of activ- 
ity continues 
A few sherds 
Reasonable 
number of 
sherds 
Significant 
number of 
sherds 
Reasonable 
number of 
sherds 

Small number 
ofsherds 

A few sherds 


“ Additional finds to note: a Hebron LMLK handle and a handle with concentric 
circles among the items collected in the course of the Zissu-McKinny survey; 


42 McKinny et al., op. cit. (above, n. 4). 
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one eroded LMLK handle, one rosette handle and one concentric handle were col- 
lected from the surface during our work at the site. 

™ Pottery seen at Tel Aviv University, 2017. 
“ Pottery seen in the storehouse of the IAA in the early 1990s and then 
brought to Tel Aviv University and rechecked in 2017. 


Het 


Pottery seen at Bar Ilan University, 2017. 


AR 


General impression of pottery from the excavated squares. 


The four different field studies present a similar picture regarding 
the settlement history of Kiriath-jearim. The site was inhabited 
from the Early Bronze Age to the Byzantine or Early Islamic period. 
It shows relatively low-level activity starting in the Early Bronze 
and continuing throughout the Bronze and early phases ofthe Iron 
Age until the Iron IIA. The peak prosperity at the site can be dated 
to the Iron IIB and strong activity continued in the Iron IIC. This 
was followed by a new phase of low-level habitation in the Persian 
and Early Hellenistic periods. Activity intensified in the Late Hel- 
lenistic and Early Roman periods. Relative to the fact that the Byz- 
antine remains are close to the surface, the quantity of pottery 
from this period is small, perhaps indicating that occupation was 
limited to the monastery. Some activity seems to have taken place 
at the site in the Early Islamic period. 


Topography 


The topography of the hill was judiciously studied before the field- 
work began, and during the first season of excavation. This was 
done ina four track approach: a) by actual inspection of the terrain; 
b) by examination of old aerial photos of the site—images taken by 
the Bavarian air force during WWI (1918; Fig. 3), during the British 
mandate in 1945 and by the Israeli air force in 1985 (before the 
school to the west was constructed); c) by creation of an ortho- 
photo using a drone and Digital Elevation Model (Figs 4-5);" d) by 


# The orthophoto and the Digital Elevation Model were prepared by Adam 
Prins of the Megiddo Expedition and the Jezreel Valley Regional Project. 
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investigation using seismic and geodetic equipment aimed at re- 
constructing the contour of the original, bedrock topography of 
the hill (Fig. 6).“ The following observations resulted from these 
undertakings. 


1. The top of the hill is broad and flat, a reality created by support 
terrace-walls that were erected around it. Some of these terrace- 
walls are modern; for instance, those built to the north, east and 
south of the modern church had not yet existed in 1918 (they do 
not appear in the Bavarian air photos, e.g., Fig. 3) and hence were 
probably built in order to facilitate the construction of the church 
of the convent in 1924. 


2. High and massive old terraces surround the summit of the hill: 

a) A ca. 100 m long, about six m high terrace runs in a straight 
north-south orientation in the east; it is a prominent feature on 
the terrain (Fig. 7) and is clearly seen in the old aerial images of the 
site (Fig. 3) and in the Digital Elevation Model (Fig. 5). 

b) A ca. 100 m long, ca. 10 m high terrace runs in a straight 
north-south orientation in the west, parallel to the one in the east 
(Figs 3, 8; this terrace marks the western boundary of the modern 
convent’s garden). 

c) Two straight prominent terraces can be seen in the southeast, 
running from east to west. The southern (lower) one is 55 m long 
and the northern is 50 m long (Fig. 5). 

d) The 1918 aerial photo (Fig. 3) possibly reveals a straight ter- 
race in the north, running from east to west, but this cannot be 
verified on the ground today due to a modern terrace-wall built 
prior to the construction of the northern buildings of the convent 
to create a flat area. 

The terraces in the east, west and south are prominent features 
in the Digital Elevation Model (Fig. 5). They seem to delineate a 
rectangular, elevated, flat platform, ca. 150 x 110 m in size, at the 


# The seismic and geodetic investigation was carried out by Yaniv Darvasi of 
the Department of Earth Science at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, with the 
help of Ben Laugomer, an MA student at Tel Aviv University, under the supervi- 
sion of Amotz Agnon of the Department of Earth Science at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. 
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summit of the hill (Fig. 22). The view of the site from the north (Fig. 
9) also hints at this possibility. Today, the elevation of the flat area 
above the terraces in the north, southeast and east is approxi- 
mately the same - 753.5 m (ca. 1.5 m lower than the flat area on the 
summit). 


3. The seismic and geodetic investigation carried out during the 
2017 season indicates the existence of major fills at the summit of 
the hill, reaching a depth of six meters in the southwestern corner 
of the garden located to the west of the convent (Fig. 6). 


Had an elevated rectangular platform existed at the site in antiq- 
uity, it would make a unique, monumental architectural feature. 
Creating a flat platform of this type requires significant filling op- 
erations between the sloping bedrock and the walls supporting it, 
and hence the latter must be considerably massive—stone built, 
thick and high, with support (for instance, a glacis) on their outer 
side, in order to prevent collapse.” It was therefore deemed essen- 
tial to invest effort in checking out the possibility of a large ancient 
podium at the summit of Kiriath-jearim during the excavation sea- 
son; and if indeed such a podium existed, to try dating it. 


The excavation 


Another consideration dictated the decision regarding the location 
of the excavation areas in 2017. The entire site of Kiriath-jearim is 
the property of the Convent of the Ark of the Covenant of the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph of the Apparition and hence the dig at the site 
and the location of the areas required the convent authority’s con- 
sent. Obviously, work could not be carried out on the premises of 
the convent, that is, on the summit of the hill. In fact, the evidence 
of erosion (bedrock close to the surface in Barkay’s excavation, as 
in most highlands mounds), as well as filling operations (revealed 


# For Iron Age podiums in the territory of the Northern Kingdom, see I. 
Finkelstein, « Omride Architecture », ZDPV 116, 2000, p. 114-138; I. Finkelstein and 
O. Lipschits, « Omride Architecture in Moab: Jahaz and Ataroth », ZDPV 126, 2010, 
p. 29-42. 
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by the seismic work) in antiquity, demonstrated that even if exca- 
vation on the summit were possible, it is doubtful that it could pro- 
vide significant results. 

Taking into consideration the topographical features of the hill, 
the need to check the existence of an ancient podium and the sen- 
sitivities of the convent, three areas were chosen for excavation in 
2017 (Fig. 4). 

Area A, located on two flat terraces immediately to the north of 
the convent, with the aim of checking out the possibility of an east- 
west support wall on the northern side of the summit. 

Area B, on the southeastern slope, aimed at checking out the 
southern end of the large eastern terrace. 

Area C, on a flat, broad terrace on the lower eastern slope, aimed 
at investigating the nature of the site beyond the supposed summit 
platform and exploring the possibility of revealing a stratigraphic 
sequence, at least for the Iron Age. 

Below we briefly summarize the results of the 2017 season. 


Area A 


Area A is located on the upper, northern slope of the hill, a few me- 
ters to the north of where Barkay carried out his salvage excava- 
tions in the 1990s (Fig. 4). Excavations here aimed at exploring a 
location close to the summit of the hill and checking out the possi- 
bility of a massive terrace wall on this side, similar to the ones sus- 
pected in the east and west. Nine squares, located on two terraces, 
were excavated (Q-R/15-18 and W/14-15; Fig. 10). 

Wall 17/A/1 is unmistakably the most recent feature encoun- 
tered here; it is built as a terrace, dividing the local topography into 
an upper terrace (Squares Q-R/15 and the southern part of Squares 
Q-R/16) and a lower one (Squares Q-R/17-18 and the northern 
part of Squares Q-R/16). The difference in elevation between these 
terraces is ca. 2.20 m. This terrace-wall was apparently built—or 
renovated—in recent generations, probably in relation to the con- 
struction of the convent’s hostel (it does not appear to have been 
in existence yet when the aerial photos of 1918 were taken). 
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In the lower terrace, remains of several modest walls were dis- 
covered. Their simple construction technique suggests that they 
served as agricultural terraces. Associated deposits yielded large 
quantities of sherds from the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In 
one location (Square Q/17), remains of earlier walls were encoun- 
tered, one of them, established on bedrock (elevation ca. 750.50 m). 
A preliminary review of the deposits associated with these walls 
revealed sherds from the Bronze and early Iron Ages. No material 
from the Hellenistic or Roman periods was found here. A layer of 
stone collapse (ca. 0.5 m thick), distinct to the lower terrace, was 
unearthed mainly in Square R/17. Below it, sherds dating from the 
Iron I and/or Iron IIA were discovered. In the eastern part of the 
square, bedrock was partially exposed at elevation ca. 750 m. 

In the upper terrace, massive Wall 17/A/5 was unearthed ca. 15 
cm below topsoil (Figs 10-11). The wall, well-preserved in Square 
R/16, is ca. 3 m broad and preserved to 2.15 m on its outer face. The 
wall had two clear faces, built of medium to large stones; large 
stones were more characteristic in the eastern part of the outer 
face, probably denoting the original construction. At least one 
phase of reconstruction can apparently be identified in the west- 
ern section of the outer phase. The inside of the wall, between the 
well-built faces, was constructed as a fill of small and medium 
stones. The lower courses of the wall were established directly on 
bedrock, which was reached on both its sides (elevation ca. 751.25 
m in the north, and ca. 752.20 m in the south). Here the bedrock 
slopes from 752.17 m in Square R/15 to 750.50 m in Square Q/17; it 
is possible that Wall 17/A/5 was constructed on a step in the slop- 
ing bedrock. The upper courses of the western continuation of Wall 
17/A/5 in Square Q/16 were robbed in antiquity and only the lower 
courses remained. 

Wall 17/A/10 was found in a narrow probe dug in the southeast- 
ern part of Square R/15. It is situated ca. 2 m to the south of Wall 
17/A/5, and was preserved to a height of ca. 1 m. Wall 17/A/10 was 
built of medium sized stones, more or less similar in size. Excava- 
tion between the two walls reached bedrock ca. 1.55 m below the 
modern surface. The space between the two walls yielded pottery 
from the Iron Age and the Early Roman period. 
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Following the exposure of Wall 17/A/5, we decided to check 
whether it continues along the terrace, on the northern side of the 
summit. A 2 x 4 m probe was dug in Squares W/14-15, ca. 20 m to 
the east of the main excavated area. Immediately below the topsoil, 
the remains of Wall 17/A/9 were unearthed. It is built in the same 
orientation and in line with Wall 17/A/5 (Fig. 10). The method of 
construction is also similar: here too the width of the wall is ca. 3 
m, and its faces are constructed of large stones, with the fill be- 
tween them made of small to medium-sized stones. Bedrock is 
higher here than in Square R/15 (elevation 753.10 m to the south 
of the wall), and hence the wall is preserved to a height of only 0.33 
m. Excavations to the north of Wall 17/A/9 did not reach bedrock, 
and the dig here was concluded at an elevation of 752.68 m. A wall 
made of one line of stones was found adjacent to the outer face of 
Wall 17/A/9. Its function and date are unknown.“ 

No locus with clear, single-period pottery was found associated 
with Walls 17/A/5, 17/A/9 and 17/A/10; their dating was therefore 
established according to OSL investigation here and in Area B (be- 
low). 


Area B 


Area B is located on a set of terraces along the southeastern slope 
of the mound. Excavations were conducted in four sub-areas (B1- 
B4; Figs 12-13) but here we focus only on Sub-Areas B1 and B2, with 
a note on the small probe of Sub-Area B4. Exposure in Sub-Area B3 
was limited and close to the surface. The main investigation was 
carried out in Sub-Area B1, with three squares (Q/22-23 and R/23) 
and a small probe (in Square P/23) opened over two terraces (Fig. 
14). 

Four main construction phases were identified in Sub-Area B1, 
sealed by a sloping ca. 0.5 m layer of brown agricultural sediment 
in both the upper and lower terraces. 

The first (earliest) phase features the massive north-south Wall 
17/B/28, constructed of large (ca. 45 x 30 cm) field stones and built 


“ At the request of the convent’s authority, Area A was backfilled at the end 
of the 2017 season. 
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directly on bedrock (inner face, elevation 746.82 m). It is preserved 
along its western face in Square Q/23 for 2-3 courses (ca. 0.70-1.2 
m) (Fig. 15). Its outer face seems to be preserved for 1-2 courses 
(ca. 0.40-0.80 m), established on bedrock, in Square R/23 (Fig. 17). 
Accordingly, Wall 17/B/28 measures ca. 3 m in width. 

The second phase corresponds to Wall 17/B/29, which seems to 
have been constructed as a thickening, or support of Wall 17/B/28. 
Wall 17/B/29 was exposed in a probe in Square P/23 and in Squares 
Q/22-23 (Fig. 18). The wall is mostly parallel to Wall 17/B/28, shift- 
ing in orientation only ca. 2 degrees north-northeast. The original 
western face of Wall 17/B/29 was constructed of a single row of 
medium (ca. 20 x 15 cm) field stones and is preserved to at least 
four courses (ca. 1.0 m). An additional three courses of smaller 
stones (ca. 10 x 5 cm) above are likely related to renovation/recon- 
struction activity (Wall 17/B/9, see below). The foundation course 
of Wall 17/B/29 has not been reached. The space between the west- 
ern face of Wall 17/B/29 and the western face of Wall 17/B/28 was 
constructed as a fill of medium-sized stones (Fig. 18). 

The third phase is associated with the reconstruction of Wall 
17/B/28, defined by us as Wall 17/B/10. This phase is characterized 
by smaller (ca. 25 x 20 cm) semi-drafted blocks (Fig. 15). This stage 
of the wall is preserved up to five courses (in addition to the 2-3 
preserved from the original wall). Altogether, the western face of 
the old wall and the renovated part in Square Q/23 stands to a 
height of ca. 2.7 m. The eastern face in Squares R/22-23 is pre- 
served to 1-3 courses. The width of this massive wall is again ca. 3.0 
m. The total exposure of this wall is ca. 10 m through Squares Q/22- 
23 (the western face) and R/22-23 (the eastern face). Semi-drafted 
blocks were also found in a sloping collapse in Square R/23 (Fig. 
17), representing the subsequent erosion of the wall. 

In order to facilitate the reconstruction of the inner face of Wall 
17/B/28 as Wall 17/B/10, foundation Trench 17/B/50 was cut from 
the surface down to bedrock, destroying the eastern part (the core) 
of Wall 17/B/29 (Fig. 18). When construction was completed, sev- 
eral courses of semi-drafted stones were added to Wall 17/B/29 too 
(now titled Wall 17/B/9) and the foundation trench was backfilled. 
The backfill contains a mix of Iron IIB-C and Early Roman sherds 
(Fig. 16). 
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The fourth and final phase features the conversion of the 
eroded support-walls system into agricultural Terrace 17/B/2. 

No datable material in secure loci can be associated with the 
above-mentioned construction phases; dating was based on OSL re- 
sults (below). 

Sub-Area B4 is located 30 m to the north of Sub-Area B1 (Fig. 
19). A 1.5 m wide sectional trench was cut into the large north- 
south terrace with the aim of locating the support system for the 
summit platform here too. The outer faces of at least three walls 
were uncovered, the upper probably a late-period terrace. The 
lower course of the lower wall (17/B/23) is built of large field 
stones and is founded on bedrock; it may be the continuation of the 
outer face of Wall 17/B/28. 

Sub-Area B2 is a single 4 x 4 m square opened ca. 25 m to the 
south of Sub-Area B1 to follow modern Terrace-Wall 17/B/2 (Fig. 
13). A series of three sequential walls was identified, all roughly 
following the same north-south line of Terrace-Wall 17/B/2, which 
was sealed by a sloping ca. 0.3-1.5 m of agricultural fill. The earliest 
remains exposed were Wall 17/B/27, which makes an inset corner 
(or small tower) with Wall 17/B/21 (Fig. 20). The wall is 1.4 m wide, 
and is lined with medium sized semi-drafted stones, and infilled 
with small field stones. The inset (or tower) is lined with large 
drafted stones (ca. 40 x 20 cm). The foundation of these walls has 
not been reached. West of the wall was a thick pebble debris 
(17/B/49). The latest ceramic material associated with these walls 
dates to the Roman period. 

Directly above Wall 17/B/27 was 1.8 m wide, north-south Wall 
17/B/7. Removal of this wall and its makeup produced Byzantine, 
Roman and Iron Age pottery. Wall 17/B/2 is the modern north- 
south terrace. 


Area C 


Excavation in Area C aimed at exploring the occupational history 
on the eastern slope of the site. Four squares (M-N/5-6), as well as 
the eastern baulks (N-0/5-6) and the southern half of Baulk M-N/6, 
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were excavated to a maximal depth of 1.3 m (Fig. 21). Four main 
levels were identified. 

Level C-4 features two walls (17/C/20 and 17/C/18) in Squares 
M/6 and N/5. No occupational surface related to them has been 
revealed so far. Judging from the pottery, Level C-4 dates to the Iron 
IIB-C. 

Level C-3, which can be divided into two phases, is the best-doc- 
umented occupational phase in Area C. Phase C-3b is attested in 
Squares N/5 and N-0/5 by Walls 17/C/12, 17/C/17 and 17/C/19, 
which could have belonged to one building. This could not be clar- 
ified due to disturbance caused by Phase C-3a features. Still, a frag- 
ment of an associated floor (elevation 742.94 m), on which Iron IIB- 
C pottery was found, was unearthed outside of this supposed build- 
ing south of Wall 17/C/12. In Square M-6, Walls 17/C/15 and 
17/C/16 are associated with a beaten earth floor, overlaid by some 
in situ smashed pottery and many faunal remains (elevation 743.15 
m). Two hearths were dug into this floor.‘ 

Phase C-3a is characterized by several installations, which were 
built directly on Phase C-3b remains. In Square M/6, Walls 17/C/1 
and 17/C/6 were erected directly upon Walls 17/C/15 and 17/C/16, 
following the same orientation. Wall 17/C/13 was built in Square 
N/6, almost parallel to Wall 17/C/1. Walls 17/C/1, 17/C/6 and 
17/C/13 delineate the boundaries of a platform that was filled with 
cobbles and covered by a floor with some smashed pottery. This 
floor is slightly tilted from south to north. In Square M/6, the plat- 
form was associated with a beaten earth floor (elevation 743.33 m), 
which yielded potsherds dating to the Iron IIB-C and a basalt 
pounding stone. A rounded basin made of cobbles was set up upon 
this floor. In Square N/6, the platform was associated with a plas- 
tered floor (elevation 742.70 m). A stone staircase led to the south- 
ern part of the platform. A set of installations was built on the plat- 
form’s floor, among them a plastered basin, which was connected 


“ In fact, Walls 17/C/13 and 17/C/15 and the stone-filled space between them 
may be interpreted as a section of a ca. 3 m thick city-wall (eroded further to the 
south), with the whitish material to its west perhaps the top of a glacis (Fig. 21). 
If so, this city-wall had been built in the Iron IIB, went out of use/decommissioned 
in the late Iron IIB, and was overbuilt by different structures and/or installations 
in the Iron IIC. This scenario will be checked in the second season of excavations. 
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to a liquid evacuation channel in Square N/5. This channel was as- 
sociated at its northern and eastern sides with a beaten earth floor 
set up on a layer of pebbles on which a thick accumulation of pot- 
sherds dating to the Iron IIC was found (elevation 743.08 m). A frag- 
ment of another floor (in the same elevation) was discovered south 
of the channel, partly covering it. In Square M/5, Phase C-3a is rep- 
resented by several architectural remains, as well as a beaten earth 
floor (elevation 743.39 m), on which smashed pottery was lying in 
situ, together with the head of a pillar figurine, chipped stones and 
faunal remains. This floor was associated with a set of stone slabs, 
which seem to compose a threshold on the southern part of Square 
M/5. 

The Level C-3 installations may represent industrial activity, 
which called for evacuation of liquids. One could think of a tannery 
or dyeing factory,“ but no lithic scraping tools, usually associated 
with these crafts, were found. 

Elevation differences between the Level C-3 floors in the west- 
ern and eastern parts of Area C led us to suggest that Walls 17/C/13 
and 17/C/15 served as retaining walls (or faces of a city-wall—see 
note 47 above), which were re-used for the Phase C-3 platform. 

Level C-2 features two walls of lesser quality in Square M/5, 
with no floor associated with them. In Square N/5 two Level C-2 
walls (17/C/7 and 17/C/11) were revealed, associated with an oc- 
cupational level. In this area the surface level was raised by spread- 
ing a thick layer of earth with potsherds dating to the Iron IIC (el- 
evation 743.34 - 743.14 m). A complete iron dagger was discovered 
in Square N/6. Level C-2 should be dated to the Iron IIC. 

Level C-1 yielded mixed pottery (ranging from the Iron Age to 
the Byzantine/Early Islamic period), some tesserae, five coins, a 


48 For a possible tannery at Kinneret, see S. Miinger, « Early Iron Age Kinneret 
- Early Aramaean or Just Late Canaanite? Remarks on the Material Culture of a 
Border Site in Northern Palestine at the Turn of an Era », in A. Berlejung and M.P. 
Streck (eds), Arameans, Chaldeans, and Arabs in Babylonia and Palestine in the First Mil- 
lennium B.C. (Leipziger Altorientalistische Studien 3), Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 
2013, p. 153. For Bethsaida, see R.A. Freund, « The Tannery of Bethsaida? », in R. 
Arav and R.A. Freund (eds), Bethsaida: A City by the Shore of the Sea of Galilee (Beth- 
saida Excavations Project. 3), Kirksville, Truman State University Press, 2004, p. 
203. Note that the Talmud (Baba Batra 2.9) advises that tanneries be placed on the 
eastern side of the city. 
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Persian (?) horse-rider figurine fragment, a jar handle with an Iron 
IIC rosette impression and incised bones. Two pits can be assigned 
to this layer, as well as four wall-stubs. No floor could be identified. 
These remains can probably be connected to reconstruction of the 
terrace system on the slope. 


Discussion 


The results of the 2017 excavations, though preliminary, shed im- 
portant light on the history of the site from the Iron IIB to the Ro- 
man period. Below we emphasize two subjects: Judah in the 7th and 
early 6th centuries BCE and the possibility that the summit of the 
hill was shaped as an elevated platform in the Iron Age, a platform 
which was reconstructed and reused in the Late Hellenistic and 
Early Roman periods. 


Judah in the 7th and early 6th centuries BCE 
(Area C) 


The excavation in Area C revealed several interesting points re- 
garding the Iron IIC settlement. First, there is no evidence of de- 
struction of the site during the Babylonian assault on Judah and 
Jerusalem. This is in line with what we know from other places in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem,” meaning that the hill country around 
the capital of Judah was not devastated in 586 BCE, and that settle- 
ments and farms continued to function for a while after this date. 
Since we do not know until when in the 6th century BCE the Iron 
IIC pottery repertoire was in use, there is no way to fix the exact 
time of abandonment at Kiriath-jearim. Second, the excavation in 
Area C revealed several stratigraphic/architectural phases within 
the Iron IIC. A serious problem in the archaeology of Judah in the 


# For instance, A. Mazar, « The Excavations at Khirbet Abu et-Twein and the 
System of Iron Age Fortresses in Judah », Eretz-Israel 15, 1981, p. 237 (Hebrew): A. 
Mazar, D. Amit and Z. Ilan, « The “Boarder Road” between Michmash and Jericho 
and Excavations at Horvat Shilhah », Eretz-Israel 17, 1984, p. 241 (Hebrew); G. Edel- 
stein, « A Terraced Farm at Er-Ras », Atigot 40, 2000, p. 57. 
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Iron IIB-C is the lack of knowledge about developments in the ma- 
terial culture in the century between 701 and 586 BCE (both well- 
known because of the information from the Sennacherib and Neb- 
uchadnezzar destruction layers).’° Once fully processed, the finds 
in Area C may provide, for the first time, evidence of this “missing 
link” in the material culture of late-monarchic Judah. 


The summit compound (Areas A and B) 


One of the main goals of the first season was to check the pre-ex- 
cavation observation that the summit of the hill is man-shaped 
(see above, Topography). Indeed, the excavations in Areas A and B 
have proven this assumption: massive stone walls, three meters 
broad, which still stand over two meters high, had been con- 
structed in order to support fills and create a flat platform on the 
summit. In the east, the massive old wall is indeed marked by the 
large, straight terrace we observed on the ground prior to the dig 
and in the aerial photos (Figs 3, 5, 7); we detected it in Sub-Areas 
B1 and B4 (Figs 15, 19). In the north, the wall—which was uncov- 
ered in Area A—seems to pass slightly to the north of the line pos- 
sibly seen in the 1918 aerial photo. In light of these results, it seems 
quite safe to suggest that the big terrace in the west (Figs 3, 5, 8), 
which runs parallel to the eastern terrace, conceals the western 
support wall of the elevated compound. The fact that the massive 
wall known from Sub-Area B1 does not continue in Sub-Area B2, 
indicates that the latter was outside of the elevated platform. In 
other words, the southern wall of the platform should probably be 
sought in the upper (more northern) of the two southern ter- 
races—the one that makes a right angle with the eastern terrace 
(and massive Wall 17/B/28 cached in it) immediately to the south 
of Sub-Area B1. If one imagines this southern terrace continuing in 
a straight line to the west, it meets the western terrace of the ele- 


I. Finkelstein, « The Archaeology of the Days of Manasseh », in M.D. Coogan, 
J.C. Exum and L.E. Stager (eds), Scripture and Other Artifacts: Essays on the Bible and 
Archaeology in Honor of Philip J. King, Louisville, Westminster John Knox, 1994, p. 
169-187. 
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vated platform exactly at its southern tip. Accordingly, the ele- 
vated summit platform/podium can be reconstructed to have been 
rectangular in shape, ca. 150-110 m in size (covering an area of ca. 
1.65 hectares), and oriented exactly north-south and east-west 
(Fig. 22), with an error of about 1°. 

Two issues related to the construction of such an elevated plat- 
form require consideration. First, there is still a missing piece of 
evidence: massive walls holding large fills behind them must be 
supported on the outside in order to prevent collapse and/or ero- 
sion.” This feature has not been detected yet. The second issue is 
the location of the gate/s which led into the elevated compound. 
Looking at the topography of the site and its vicinity, the only con- 
venient approach is from the south. One clue raises the possibility 
that the gate was located in the southeastern corner of the summit 
compound: the outer face of the original massive wall in Sub-Area 
B1 (Wall 17/B/28) ends abruptly in the south, possibly in a straight 
line (Fig. 17). The wall which continues to the south is built of 
smaller, semi-drafted stones (Fig. 17). These stones are relatively 
low here, seemingly resting on bedrock. This may hint at the exist- 
ence of an opening in the old, Iron Age wall. According to this sce- 
nario, which needs to be checked in the future, the gate was located 
at the southern end of the platform’s eastern wall. In Roman times, 
the eastern wall was repaired and extended to the south and the 
new section, blocking the old entrance, was built here with smaller, 
partly drafted stones (more below). A few very large boulders 
(larger than the stones in the foundations of the massive wall), 
which rest today as a group on the terrace a few meters to the east 
of Wall 17/B/28’s outer face (Fig. 23), may have originally belonged 
to this supposed gate. 

Dating the construction of the support walls which create the 
elevated summit platform is not easy. Straightforward archaeolog- 
ical dating—according to pottery assemblages (and/or organic 
samples for radiocarbon dating) on floors adjacent to the walls on 


51 For the Middle Bronze, see H. Lavee, M. Wieder and I. Finkelstein, « Micro- 
morphological Investigation of the Middle Bronze Age Glacis », in I. Finkelstein 
(ed.), Shiloh: The Archaeology of a Biblical Site (Monograph Series of the Institute of 
Archaeology Tel Aviv University 10), Tel Aviv, Institute of Archaeology, 1993, p. 
294-302. For the Iron Age, see Finkelstein, op. cit. (above, n. 45). 
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their inner side—is not an option, as in both Area A and Sub-Area 
B1 the walls seem to have been preserved below the level of such 
floors. In fact, built as a support system, the massive walls may 
have been lower than the elevation of possible floors in the ele- 
vated compound from the outset. Another option is to look for the 
latest pottery in the foundation trenches on the inner side of the 
walls. Yet, in highlands sites, on steep slopes, foundation trenches 
could have been minimal in width, as the inner side of the con- 
structed wall could have been adjusted to the cut created on the 
slope (as is the practice in constructing agricultural terraces in the 
highlands). In any event, excavation inside of the massive walls in 
both Area A and Sub-Area B1 revealed mixed pottery: most of the 
sherds belong to the Iron IIB and Iron IIC, but Early Roman sherds 
are present all the way down to bedrock. This means that either 
the walls were built in Roman times, or they were built earlier, in 
the Iron IIB or Iron IIC, and were renovated or reconstructed in Ro- 
man times; in the latter case, the foundation trenches for the ren- 
ovation operation could have reached bedrock or close to it and in- 
troduced the Early Roman pottery. 

For now, space on the inner side of the wall in Area A is too nar- 
row to check these issues. Sub-Area B1 supplies important pieces 
of information regarding method of construction: a few courses of 
large stones rest on bedrock on both the inner and outer faces of 
Wall 17/B/28 (Figs 15, 17), while several courses of smaller, partly- 
drafted stones were added in the inner face (Wall 17/B/10; Figs 15, 
18). The continuation of the bottom of the outer face to the south 
is also made of smaller, partly cut stones (Fig. 17), similar to the 
stones in the outer face of Wall 17/B/27 in Sub-area B2 (Fig. 20). 
Therefore, the massive wall in Sub-Area B1 seems to present two 
phases of construction. 

Another wall in Sub-Area B1 (17/B/29) was added to the inner 
side of massive Wall 17/B/28. Figure 18 seems to show that this too 
was a thick wall with field stones in its core. At a certain moment 
in history Wall 17/B/29 was apparently cut (and only its western 
part survived) and a trench was created along the western face of 
Wall 17/B/28 all the way down to bedrock (Foundation Trench 
17/B/50). 
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The pottery retrieved from this trench dates to the Iron IIB, Iron 
IIC and Early Roman period (Fig. 16). The style of construction of 
Wall 17/B/28 (as well as the lower, eastern part of the outer face of 
Wall 17/A/5)—large uncut stones—seems to fit Iron Age construc- 
tion.” The same holds true for the phenomenon of a large rectan- 
gular elevated platform, created by support walls—a sort of a box 
filled with earth.” Hence it is reasonable to date the lower courses 
of Wall 17/B/28 to the Iron IIB-C and the upper courses (Wall 
17/B/10) to the Early Roman period—the two main phases of ac- 
tivity at the site. 

The difficulty in dating the massive walls according to strati- 
graphic-ceramic considerations (and the absence of samples for ra- 
diocarbon dating), led us to choose the only option left—a program 
of Optical Stimulated Luminescence (OSL) dating.** Toward the end 
of the 2017 season we took samples from different locations at the 
bottom of the inner and outer faces of massive Walls 17/A/5 and 
17/B/28 and from the parallel walls on their inner side (Walls 
17/A/10 and 17/B/29). As of now, we have obtained 10 ages, eight 
from the massive walls (four in Area A and four in Area B) and two 
from the parallel walls on their inner side (one from each area; Ta- 
ble 2, Figs 24-25). 


Table 2. OSL ages in years before 2020 (changed from 2017 for easier calculation). 


Sample Area Wall Elevation Age with Range Age with Range 
(meters sediment"(calendar sediment (calendar 
asl) years) &stones’ years) 

KYR-1 A 17/A/5 ou- 751.48 2100+100 180 BCE- 2300+120 400-160 

ter face, bot- 20 CE BCE 


tom 


° See parallels in, e.g., the Great Wall at Tell en-Nasbeh, Tel Dan and Lachish: 
C.C. McCown, Tell en-Nasbeh I: Archaeological and Historical Results, Berkeley, Pales- 
tine Institute of Pacific School of Religion, 1947, p. 191-199; A. Biran, Biblical Dan, 
Jerusalem, Israel Exploration Society, 1994, Fig. 196; O. Tufnell, Lachish III: The Iron 
Age, Plates, London, Oxford University Press, 1953, Pl. 12: 2. 

5 Finkelstein, op. cit. (above, n. 45), rather than a box with vaults, e.g., the He- 
rodian construction in the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. 

5 M.J. Aitken, An Introduction to Optical Dating, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1998, 
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KYR-2 A 17/A/5 ou- 751.50 2070+110 160 BCE- 2300+130 410-150 


ter face, bot- 60 CE BCE 
tom 

KYR-3 A 17/A/5 ou- 751.65 2360+110 450-230 2560+130 670-410 
ter face, bot- BCE BCE 
tom 

KYR-7 B 17/B/10 ou- 746.59 2110+110 200 BCE- 2260+130 370-110 
ter face, bot- 20 CE BCE 
tom 

KYR-11 B 17/B/28 in- 746.89 2660+140 780-500 2960+170 1110-770 
ner face, BCE BCE 
bottom 

KYR-12 B 17/B/28 in- 746.87 2900+140 1020-740 3160+180 1320-960 
ner face, BCE BCE 
bottom 

KYR-13 B 17/B/28 in- 746.96 2590+140 710-430 2980+180 1140-780 
ner face, BCE BCE 
bottom 

KYR-19 A 17/A/5in- 752.12 1770+70 180-320 1950+100 30 BCE- 
ner face, CE 170 CE 
bottom 

KYR-21 A 17/A/10 ou- 752.15 2150+100 230-30 2390+130 500-240 
ter face, bot- BCE BCE 
tom 

KYR-24 B 17/B/29 747.51 2450+100 530-330 2670+130 780-520 
outer face, BCE BCE 


lowest part 
reached 


* As the sediment is confined by building stones, gamma dose rates were cal- 
culated either with sediment only (“age with sediment”) or with 2/3 contribution 
from sediment and 1/3 contribution from building stones (“age with sediment & 
stones”). Four different building stones were analyzed and averaged. 


Though uncertainty in OSL ages is considerable, the determina- 
tions reported here are sufficient to distinguish between alterna- 
tives which are chronologically remote, for instance between the 
Iron Age and the Hellenistic or Roman periods. Deciding between 
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phases in the Iron Age or between Hellenistic and Roman times is 
more difficult. 

Considering the OSL results, construction differences in the 
massive walls, the pottery found in Foundation Trench 17/B/50 
and the settlement history of the site (Table 1), below we suggest a 
tentative reconstruction of the history of the massive walls and 
thus, the elevated platform on the summit of the hill. 


Iron IIB (in the first half of the 8th century BCE): construc- 
tion of the walls 


The original construction of the walls is represented by OSL dates 
Nos. 11-13, which come from samples taken from the bottom of 
Wall 17/B/28’s inner face (Fig. 24). Their calculated date-ranges 
(1320-770 BCE) span the Late Bronze II-III, Iron I, Iron IIA and the 
Early Iron IIB.” The time-span from the Late Bronze II to the Iron 
IIA is no option, as activity at the site was modest at best, not fitting 
monumental building activity. Considering this limitation, and the 
fact that the earliest pottery found in the debris along the inner 
face of Wall 17/B/28 dates to the Iron IIB (e.g., Fig. 16: 1-3), this 
period seems to be the only option for the construction of the mas- 
sive wall in Area B, and thus the entire elevated platform. Bearing 
in mind the monumentality of this endeavor, and the fact that no 


5 Considering ceramic knowledge, the assemblage of Level 3 at Beth- 
shemesh, radiocarbon-dated to ca. 765-745, should be labeled Early Iron IIB (ra- 
ther than transitional Iron IIA/B), contemporary with the Kuntillet Ajrud and Me- 
giddo IVA assemblages. For the Beth-shemesh assemblage, see S. Bunimovitz and 
Z. Lederman, Tel Beth-Shemesh: A Border Community in Judah. Renewed Excavations 
1990-2000: The Iron Age (Monograph Series of the Institute of Archaeology Tel Aviv 
University 34), Tel Aviv, Institute of Archaeology, 2016, p. 329-370. For the date of 
this level, see I. Finkelstein and E. Piasetzky, « I. Finkelstein and E. Piasetzky, Ra- 
diocarbon Dating and Philistine Chronology with an Addendum on el-Ahwat », 
Egypt and the Levant 17, 2007, p. 74-82. For dating this assemblage to the Early Iron 
IIB, see A. Kleiman, Tel Aphek and the Central Coastal Plain during the Iron Age IIA, MA 
thesis, Tel Aviv, Tel Aviv University, 2014, p. 68 (Hebrew). 
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elevated platforms of this type are known in Judah,” there are two 
possibilities within the Iron IIB: an Assyrian venture after 720 BCE, 
or a North Israelite construction before 732 BCE, in fact before the 
beginning of decline of the kingdom in 747 BCE. 

Regarding the former possibility, an elevated podium, which 
may resemble the one at Kiriath-jearim, can be found at Buseirah 
in Edom. It seems to have served as an Assyrian administrative cen- 
ter along the Arabian trade route. One could argue that the Assyr- 
ians established a somewhat similar center at Kiriath-jearim, 
aimed at dominating Judah in general and Jerusalem in particu- 
lar.” This could have been accomplished after 720 BCE or better, 
after the Sennacherib campaign in 701 BCE. Yet, a date ca. 700 BCE 
seems slightly too late for the OSL results, even if one allows a cer- 
tain error in the measurements. 

Elevated platforms such as the one featured at Kiriath-jearim— 
consisting of support walls, which together with fills laid behind 
them create an artificial hill—are well-known in the Northern 
Kingdom, in the capital Samaria and elsewhere." Some were built 
in the Iron IIA by the Omride Dynasty, others (e.g., Penuel and cer- 
tain elements at Samaria) could have been constructed in the Early 
Iron IIB. 

An interesting item to be mentioned in this connection is a mar- 
gin-drafted ashlar block found resting on bedrock outside the 
outer face of Wall 17/B/28 (Fig. 26). Blocks like this are known in 
the Iron II, Hellenistic and Roman periods. Commonly the Iron Age 


5 The only relevant structure is the podium for the residency at Lachish: D. 
Ussishkin, « A Synopsis of the Stratigraphical, Chronological and Historical Is- 
sues », in D. Ussishkin, The Renewed Archaeological Excavations at Lachish (1973- 
1994) (Monograph Series of the Institute of Archaeology Tel Aviv University 22), 
Tel Aviv, Institute of Archaeology, 2004, p. 81-82. But the Lachish podium is all 
stone-built and smaller -constructed in order to support a single building. 

5 For the possibility of Assyrian watchtowers/forts around Jerusalem, see I. 
Finkelstein, « Tell el-Ful Revisited: The Assyrian and Hellenistic Periods (With a 
New Identification) », PEQ 143, 2011, p. 112-113. 

58 Finkelstein, op. cit. (above, n. 45); Finkelstein and Lipschits, op. cit. (above, n. 
45). 
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blocks are margin-drafted on three sides only,” but examples of 
drafting on all four sides (usually in headers) are also docu- 
mented.” In the Iron Age, drafted ashlar blocks are known only in 
the Northern Kingdom—at Samaria, Megiddo and Dan—and there, 
usually in 8th century BCE construction.” The block in Area B is 
evidently not in situ. It could have originated from an elaborate 
building on the platform. If dated to the Iron Age, something ad- 
mittedly impossible to prove, this block would provide another 
clue for an Israelite affiliation of early 8th century BCE Kiriath- 
jearim. 

An elevated platform at Kiriath-jearim could have been built by 
Israel following the subjugation of Judah by Joash (see the chronis- 
tic verses in 2 Kings 14: 11-13). As noted above, the earliest pottery 
in the debris adjacent to the inner face of Wall 17/B/28 dates to the 
Iron IIB, a period which commenced ca. 800 BCE or slightly there- 
after.” Accordingly, the days of Jeroboam II (788-747 BCE), in the 
middle of the 8th century, well-fit both the OSL and the ceramic 
data. 

Turning to the biblical material, Kiriath-jearim is described as 
being located on the border between the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, and in the lists of towns in the Book of Joshua it is depicted 
as being both Judahite and Benjaminite (see above). Benjamin is 


5 For instance, J.W. Crowfoot, K.M. Kenyon and E.L. Sukenik, The Buildings at 
Samaria, London, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1942, Pls. XXI: 1, XXIV: 2, XXV: 1, 
XXXII: 1-2. 

© For Megiddo: R.S. Lamon and G.M. Shipton, Megiddo I: Seasons of 1924-1934, 
Strata I-V, Chicago, University of Chicago, 1939, Fig. 15; for Samaria: Y. Shiloh, The 
Proto-Aeolic Capital and Israelite Ashlar Masonry (Qedem 11), Jerusalem, Institute of 
Archaeology, 1979, Pl. 28:1. Note that the block is broken on one side, which may 
fit those Iron Age specimens with two bosses, e.g., Crowfoot, Kenyon and Sukenik, 
op. cit. (above n. 58), PL. XXXII. 

€ For the date, see N. Franklin, « Revealing Stratum V at Megiddo », BASOR 
342, 2006, p. 108; idem, « Trademarks of the Omride Builders? » in A. Fantalkin 
and A. Yasur-Landau (eds), Bene Israel: Studies in the Archaeology of Israel and the Le- 
vant during the Bronze and Iron Ages in Honour of Israel Finkelstein, Leiden, Brill, 2008, 
p. 45-54. 

€ Considering that Level 3 at Beth-shemesh dates to the Iron IIB (above, n. 54). 
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considered as belonging to the North; this was certainly true for 
the first half of the 8th century, when Israel under Joash and Jero- 
boam II was the dominant power in the region, with Judah proba- 
bly serving as its compliant vassal. It is also noteworthy that the 
Ark Narrative in 1 Samuel 4: 1-7: 1*, telling the story of the transfer 
of the Ark from Shiloh to Kiriath-jearim, seems to have originated 
in the North. The goal was probably to legitimate Kiriath-jearim as 
the “new” shrine of the Ark.“ Accordingly, in the case of a North 
Kingdom affiliation, the elevated platform was built in order to ac- 
commodate an Israelite administration compound, including a 
temple (of the Ark, which also served as a border sanctuary?), 
aimed at dominating the vassal kingdom of Judah. 

In any event, more information is needed in order to reach firm 
conclusions regarding the date of construction of the Kiriath- 
jearim elevated platform and the identity of the builders. This will 
have to wait for the second season of excavations at the site, in the 
summer of 2019. 


Iron IIC: addition and reconstruction 


OSL date No. 3 comes from the outer face of Wall 17/A/5 in Area A 
(Fig. 25). It provides a date in the 670-410 BCE range. As activity at 
the site in the Persian period was meager, the Iron IIC is the only 
option. This date should probably be understood as representing 
the renovation of Wall 17/A/5’s outer face in a period of strong ac- 
tivity at the site (see Area C above). 

OSL date No. 24 comes from Wall 17/B/29 in Area B, built paral- 
lel and west of Wall 17/B/28 (Fig. 24). The result (780-520 BCE) co- 
vers the Iron IIB-C and Babylonian period. In the latter the site was 
probably deserted, which leaves the Iron II as the only option. Wall 
17/B/29 seems to have been added as a reinforcement (thickening) 
on the inner side of Wall 17/B/28, hence it does not belong to the 
original construction. A date of construction both in the late 8th 


ST. Finkelstein, « Saul, Benjamin and the Emergence of “Biblical Israel”: An 
Alternative View », ZAW 123, 2011, p. 348-367, contra N. Na’aman, « Saul, Benja- 
min and the Emergence of “Biblical Israel” », ZAW 121, 2009, p. 211-224, 335-349. 

S See on this a forthcoming article by I. Finkelstein and Th. Römer. 
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and 7th century BCE is possible. The Iron IIC pottery found in the 
trench dug on the inner side of Wall 17/B/28 (e.g., Fig. 16: 4-6) is of 
note; it provides a clue that the reinforcement was added in the 
Iron IIC. 

The importance of Kiriath-jearim in the Iron IIC is indicated by 
the biblical references to the tribal territories and towns (above).® 
Continuity of cult activity in this place is hinted-at by Jeremiah 26: 
20. The end part of the Ark Narrative in 2 Samuel 6, if dating to the 
time of Josiah, may point in the same direction. 


The Hellenistic period: repairs in the massive walls 


Four OSL samples (Nos. 1, 2, 7 and 21) provided dates in the Persian 
and Hellenistic periods. One comes from the bottom of the outer 
face of massive Wall 17/B/28, two from the outer face of massive 
Wall 17/A/5 and one from the bottom of parallel Wall 17/A/10 
(Figs 24-25). These samples seem to represent attempts to repair 
the massive support-walls. As activity at the site in the Persian and 
early Hellenistic periods was weak (Table 1), these dates should be 
interpreted as representing the Late Hellenistic period in the early 
2nd century BCE; OSL dates 1 and 2 do not allow a date later than 
ca. 160/150 BCE and No. 7 falls no later than 110 BCE. Indeed, pot- 
tery collected in excavations and surveys indicates that the site 
came back to life in the Late Hellenistic period (Table 1). Repairs in 
the first half of the 2nd century BCE should probably be affiliated 
with the Seleucids (this is too early for a major Hasmonean effort). 
Note that three of the four samples come from the outer face of the 
massive walls—places prone to damage and collapse after four cen- 
turies of neglect. 

The only known historical scenario for reconstruction/renova- 
tion of the massive support-walls in the first half of the 2nd cen- 


6 For the Josianic date of, at least, some of the town-lists in the Book of Joshua, 
see A. Alt, « Judas Gaue unter Josia », PJb 21, 1925, p. 100-116; N. Na’aman, « The 
Kingdom of Judah under Josiah », Tel Aviv 18, 1991, p. 3-71; de Vos, Das Los Judas. 

6° Römer and Finkelstein in a forthcoming article. 
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tury is the fortification operation undertaken in Judea by the Se- 
leucid General, Bacchides (1 Macc 9: 50). The places mentioned in 
the list are well-identified, except for Tephon (located by some at 
Tekoa, based on one of the manuscripts of Josephus®). Assuming 
that the list is historically genuine and complete, one can place the 
sites on a map in order to understand their geographical logic. In 
doing so, it becomes obvious that Jerusalem is surrounded on all 
sides, with special emphasis on the roads leading to the city from 
the coast. Note Jericho in the east, Bethel and Pharathon in the 
north® and Beth-zur in the south. For the roads approaching Jeru- 
salem from the west (assuming that in the Hellenistic period they 
were similar to what we know about Roman times) we refer to 
Beth-horon on the road from the Aijalon Valley and Thamnatha on 
the road from the Soreq Valley.” Surprisingly, the entire western 
flank of Jerusalem and specifically the road ascending to the city 
directly from Lod and passing below the dominating hill of Kiriath- 
jearim,” is not represented. 

There are two options to fill this gap. One is the admittedly far- 
reaching speculation that the original Hebrew read nya3m, refer- 
ring to Kiriath-jearim, also known as Gibeah (above); that the 
translator to Greek wrote tov Bouvôv (compare, e.g., the LXX for 
Ex 17: 9); and that a later copier, no longer understanding the 
meaning of nY here, corrupted it to Tepwv.” Another possibil- 
ity, perhaps slightly less speculative, is to identify the Emmaus of 
the Bacchides list with Kiriath-jearim (rather than with the better 
known Emmaus, in the Valley of Aijalon). This would be based on 
the reference in Luke 24: 13, that Emmaus is located 60 stadia from 


67 See, e.g., I. Roll, « Bacchides’ Fortifications and the Arteries of Traffic to Je- 
rusalem in the Hellenistic Period », Eretz-Israel 25, 1996, p. 509-514 (Hebrew). 

6 M. Avi-Yonah, The Holy Land from the Persian to the Arab Conquests (536 B.C. - 
A.D. 640), Grand Rapids, Baker, 1977, p. 54. 

© For the latter, see Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (above, n. 67), p. 53-54; I. Finkelstein, 
« Major Saviors, Minor Judges: The Historical Background of the Northern Ac- 
counts in the Book of Judges », JSOT 41, 2017, p. 440-441. 

7 For the identification of the latter, see Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (above, n. 67), p. 
53; Roll, op. cit. (above, n. 66). 

7 Fischer, Isaac and Roll, op. cit. (above, n. 3), Fig. 16. 

” We are grateful to Jonathan Price for his help with the Greek. 
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Jerusalem—exactly the distance to our site (but note that Josephus 
locates a place of this name 30 stadia from the city).” 


The Roman period: turning the platform into a fort or mili- 
tary camp 


OSL sample No. 19 comes from the inner face of Wall 17/A/5 (Fig. 
25). We interpret this sample as representing a major reconstruc- 
tion project of the massive walls in the Early Roman period. 
Though the sample is from Area A, the archaeological evidence for 
this operation seems to be clearer in Sub-Area B1. We refer to the 
reconstruction of massive Wall 17/B/28 with smaller, partly 
drafted stones, as can be seen in the upper courses of its inner, 
western face (now labeled Wall 17/B/10) and in the continuation 
to the south of the outer face of this wall (Fig. 15, 17). In order to 
reconstruct the wall a foundation trench was cut through the heart 
of the inner parallel (seemingly Iron IIC) Wall 17/B/29 (Fig. 18). 
The Early Roman sherds, which were found in the trench all the 
way down to bedrock (e.g., Fig. 16: 7-8), seem to have originated 
from this operation. 

Wall 17/B/27 in Sub-Area B2 dates to the Roman period (pottery 
found in Debris 17/B/49; Fig. 20). It is built of stones similar to 
those used for the reconstruction of the massive wall in Sub-Area 
B1 (17/B/10) and the continuation of the outer face of this wall to 
the south. It seems that in the Early Roman period, with the reno- 
vation/reconstruction of the massive walls, the rectangular com- 
pound was extended to the south. But the new sector was sur- 
rounded by a thinner wall—in Sub-Area B2 Wall 17/B/27 is only 1.4 
m wide. If this scenario is correct, the southern wall of the Roman 
period compound is to be found in the lower of the two southern 
terraces. The Roman compound would then create an exact square, 
150 x 150 m in size. The corner in Walls 17/B/27 and 17/B/21, with 
the better quality construction of the latter (Fig. 20), may hint that 
a Roman period gate was also located in the southeast, in a similar 
orientation to the supposed Iron Age gate (see above). 


7 For the problem of one or two places named Emmaus to the west of Jerusa- 
lem, see Fischer, Isaac and Roll, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 151-153, 223-223-224. 
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Evidence for this Roman period construction can be found in 
several Latin inscriptions discovered at the site and its vicinity: 


- An inscription found at the site, now in the church on the sum- 
mit of the hill, reading “Imperator Caesar Vespasianus Augustus 
(and) Imperator Titus Caesar, son of Vespasianus Augustus, 
(have erected this building) under Sextus Lucilius Bassus, go- 
vernor with praetorian rank, for the cohort...” (Fig. 27, right). 
The inscription “probably attests the building of a camp for a 
cohort either of the legio X Fretensis or, more likely, for an auxi- 
liary cohort, which was stationed at Abu Gosh..., under the care 
of Sextus Lucilius Bassus, the second senatorial governor of Ju- 
daea”.” 

- An inscription of the Xth Roman legion found at the site, now 
in the church on the summit of the hill (Fig. 27, left).” 

- An inscription of the Xth Roman legion incorporated into the 
wall of the Crusader church in the village of Abu Gosh below the 
site. 

- A fragment of a funerary inscription of a Roman soldier found 
near the church of Abu Ghosh, reading “Dolens(?)..., soldier of 
the cohort... (is buried here)”.7 


These inscriptions seem to indicate that following the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a Roman fort or a military camp was built somewhere 
in the area of Abu Ghosh. The most logical place is the hill of Kir- 
iath-jearim: first, it is located in a commanding place, with sweep- 
ing views to the coastal plain, the hill country of Jerusalem and the 
highlands of Judea. Second, the hill is located immediately above 
the road leading from Diospolis (Lod) to Jerusalem.” Third, the hill 


7” H.M. Cotton, L. Di Segni, W. Eck, B. Isaac, A. Kushnir-Stein, H. Misgav, J. Price 
and A. Yardeni (eds), Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palaestinae, Vol. I, Berlin, de 
Gruyter, 2012, p. 11; Fischer, Isaac and Roll, op. cit. (above, n. 3), p. 119. 

75 Cotton et al., op. cit. (above, n. 73), p. 26; Fischer, Isaac and Roll, op. cit. (above, 
n. 3), p. 119. 

7° Cotton et al., op. cit. (above, n. 73), p. 25; Fischer, Isaac and Roll, op. cit. (above, 
n. 3), p. 119. 

7 Cotton et al., op. cit. (above, n. 73), p. 38-39. 

78 Fischer, Isaac and Roll, op. cit. (above, n. 3), Fig. 16. 
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was already flattened before, and hence only repair of the old mas- 
sive walls was needed, plus extension to the south, in order to make 
a square-shaped camp.” With the evidence at hand it is impossible 
to say what the nature of this supposed camp was and for how long 
it functioned. 


Summary 


The first season of excavations at Kiriath-jearim revealed evidence 
for: 


- A rectangular platform supported by massive stone walls, 
which was created at the summit of the hill, possibly in the first 
half of the 8th century BCE. This compound may have been 
erected by a North Israelite monarch. 

- Intensive settlement activity in the Iron IIC. 

- Reconstruction of the elevated platform in both the Iron IIC and 
the late Hellenistic periods. The latter may be associated with 
the fortification efforts undertaken by the Seleucid General 
Bacchides. 

- Transformation of the flat hill into a Roman camp in the first 
century CE. 


7 Another piece of evidence seemingly supporting our interpretation: The 
2017 excavations yielded several coins, two of which are Roman provincial, bea- 
ring countermarks of the Xth Roman legion (we wish to thank Yoav Farhi for this 
information; a full numismatic report will be published elsewhere). 
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Fig. 1. Map showing the location of Kiriath-jearim and main sites men- 
tioned in the article. 


Fig. 2. Aerial view of the mound of Kiriath-jearim, looking south. 
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Fig. 3. Aerial view of the site, taken by the Bavarian air force in 1918, 
looking north. Note large western and eastern terraces. The modern 
building is the old house of the convent; to its north are the foundations 
of the northern sector of the hostel (the church was not built yet). 
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Fig. 4. Orthophoto of the mound of Kiriath-jearim, with the three areas 
excavated in 2017, looking north. 


Fig. 5. Digital Elevation Model of the mound of Kiriath-jearim. Note the 
straight line of the prominent terrace in the east, creating a right angle 
with two terraces in the southeast. Also note the southern end of the 

western terrace. 
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Fig. 6. The original bedrock topography, as revealed by the seismic in- 
vestigation, imposed on the aerial orthophoto of the site (courtesy of 
Yaniv Darvasi and Amotz Agnon). 
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Fig. 7. The long, straight, massive terrace which delineates the summit 
ofthe hill on the east, looking northwest. 


Fig. 8. The long, straight, massive terrace delineating the summit ofthe 

hill on the west, looking northeast. Also note the deep cut in the accumu- 

lation and bedrock to its west, created in the 1980s, when the school on 
the slope was built. 
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Fig. 9. View of the site from the north; note the elevated, seemingly man- 
shaped summit. 


2 j UŠ 
_ Fig. 10. Aerial photo of Area A at the end of the 2017 season, looking 
south. 
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Fig. 11. Wall 17/A/5 in Squares Q-R/15—16, looking southwest. 
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Fig. 12. Location of Sub-Areas B1, B2 and B4, looking northwest. 
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Fig. 14. Sub-Area B1, looking north. 
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Fig. 16. Pottery retrieved from Foundation Trench 17/B/50. Nos. 1-3: Iron 
IIB; 4-6: Iron IIC; 7-8: Early Roman. 
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Fig. 17. Sub-Area B1, looking northwest. Note Wall 17/B/28 made of large 
stones, Wall 17/B/10 made of smaller, semi-drafted stones, and Terrace 
Wall 17/B/2. 
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Fig. 18. Square Q/23, looking south. Note Walls 17/B/28, 17/B/10, 17/B/9, 
17/B/29 and Foundation Trench 17/B/50. 
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Fig. 19. The sectional trench in Sub-Area B4, looking west. 
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Fig. 21. An aerial view of Area C at the end of the 2017 season, looking 
north. 
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Fig. 22. Digital Elevation Model of the mound of Kiriath-jearim, schemat- 
ically indicating the supposed lines of support walls which created the 
Iron Age elevated platform on the summit (full lines) and the Early Ro- 

man addition (dotted lines). 
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Fig. 23. Large stones 
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Fig. 25. OSL results, Area A, providing sample number and date calcu- 
lated with and without rock contribution (in parenthesis; see Table 2). 
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Fig. 26. Block with margin-drafting found in Square R/23, outside the 
outer face of Wall 17/B/28. 
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Fig. 27. Two Latin inscriptions from the site, now in the church at the 
summit of the hill. 


Comments on the Archaeology and 
History of Tell el-Far‘ah North 
(Biblical Tirzah) in the Iron IIA 


Assaf Kleiman 
Tel Aviv University 


Résumé. Les fouilles de Roland de Vaux à Tell el-Far‘ah Nord ont mis au jour les vestiges 
de l’une des premières capitales du royaume du Nord. Plus tard, Alain Chambon a méticu- 
leusement publié les fouilles de Vaux et proposé une séquence stratigraphique et une da- 
tation absolue pour ce site. Plus récemment, Zeev Herzog et Lily Singer-Avitz, ainsi que 
Israel Finkelstein, ont remis en question la datation de Chambon et proposé une histoire 
révisée du site au Fer IIA. Cet article souligne deux problèmes critiques qui résultent de ces 
révisions : (1) la contradiction entre le statut politique incontesté de la ville à la fin du X° s. 
et au début du IX* s, avant J.-C. et les vestiges archéologiques, et (2) l'attribution de la des- 
truction de la strate VIIb à Hazaël de Damas. En proposant une date légèrement plus haute 
pour la strate VIIb, je tente de réconcilier ces deux problèmes et de présenter une histoire 
plus nuancée de l'occupation de la ville. 


Introduction 


Roland de Vaux’s excavations at Tell el-Far‘ah North reinforced 
WE. Albright’s identification of the site as Biblical Tirzah, the sec- 
ond capital of the Northern Kingdom (for history of research, see 
de Vaux 1993; Chambon 1993; Finkelstein 2012: 332-333; Jasmin 
2013 with earlier references).! The large-scale excavations con- 
ducted at the site, along with the meticulous publication by Alain 
Chambon (1984), have provided reliable data for the exploration of 
the early stages of the north Israelite monarchy. According to 
Chambon, five Iron Age layers were identified at the site: Strata 
Vila to Vile (Chambon 1984; 1993: 439). The first two strata (VIla 


1 This study is dedicated to Professor Israel Finkelstein on the occasion of his 
retirement from teaching at Tel Aviv University. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 85-104. 
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and VIIb) were dated between the 12th and 10th centuries, and the 
remaining phases assigned to the 9th and 7th centuries BCE. 

Excluding Weippert (1985) and McClellan’s (1987) reviews of 
Chambon’s publication, the first reevaluation of the chronology of 
Tell el-Far‘ah North was offered by Ze’ev Herzog and Lily Singer- 
Avitz (2006: 174-176). After reviewing the stratigraphy and mate- 
rial culture of the site, Herzog and Singer-Avitz (2006: 175) as- 
signed the rural settlement of Stratum VIIa to the early Iron IIA, 
and the more substantial city of Stratum VIIb to the late Iron IIA. 
More recently, Israel Finkelstein (2011: 234; 2012: 335-336; 2013: 
66-74) has once again addressed the archaeology and history of the 
site, generally accepting Herzog and Singer-Avitz’s new dates. Ac- 
cording to his analysis, the occupation of Tell el-Far‘ah North dur- 
ing the early Iron IIA was limited in size (Stratum VIIa), with re- 
mains found exclusively in the western sector of the town (desig- 
nated as Chantier II). Finkelstein (2012: 340-341; 2013: 72) also noted 
that the transition to the following phase is characterized by con- 
tinuity (Stratum VIIb), observing that it was only the later and 
more developed stage that ended in catastrophe. In contrast to 
Herzog and Singer-Avitz (who did not explicitly address the abso- 
lute chronology of the site), Finkelstein assigned the rural occupa- 
tion of Stratum VIa to the second half of the 10th and early 9th 
centuries, and the city of Stratum VIIb to the first half of the 9th 
century BCE, the days of the Omride dynasty. Stratum VIIc, the so- 
called “unfinished building”, was attributed to the Iron IIB, along 
with Stratum VIId (Finkelstein 2012: Table 1; 2013: Table 2; see also 
Weippert 1985; McClelan 1987). 

In this article, I endeavor to reconcile the issues related to the 
revised history of Tirzah (see below), by proposing a slightly higher 
date for Stratum VIIb. In my view, the feasibility of this dating is 
supported by new data from well-excavated sites in the northern 
valleys, such as Megiddo and Rehov (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1: Map depicting sites referenced in this article 
(created by the author, using QGIS 2.16.1) 


Revised History? 


Several biblical accounts suggest that during the early first millen- 
nium BCE, Tirzah was the hub of a territorial polity (e.g. 1 Kings 
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15:21, 33; 16:8, 15, 23), which replaced the traditional political cen- 
ter of the northern highlands at Shechem (for the archaeology and 
history of Shechem in the Late Bronze and Iron Ages, see Wright 
1965; Na’aman and Finkelstein 2005; Finkelstein 2006; 2013: 13-22). 
This assumed political status of the city during the period is unan- 
imously accepted in research (e.g. Liverani 2005: 105; Miller and 
Hayes 2006: 278; Na’aman 2007: 395-396; Jasmin 2013; Finkelstein 
2011: 233; 2012: 332-333; 2013: 66-67; Mazar 2016a: 10). Accord- 
ingly, the main obvious issue that arises from the new dating of 
Strata VIIa and VIIb is that the second capital of the Northern King- 
dom is represented during this phase by no more than a small rural 
settlement, with hardly any evidence of social hierarchy, public 
projects, imports, or bureaucracy.’ Aware of this problem, Finkel- 
stein (2012: 343; 2013: 73) highlighted a number of seals from Stra- 
tum VIIa, which, in his view, provide evidence for the existence of 
early administration at the site. Finally, he concluded that the 
small capital evolved uninterrupted through the first half of the 
9th century BCE into one of the administrative centers of the 
Omride Dynasty; this center was destroyed by Hazael over the 
course of conflicts between Aram-Damascus and the Northern 
Kingdom in the second half of the 9th century BCE. 


Megiddo, Rehov and Tirzah: 
Chronological Correlations 


With the exception of several nuances (specified below), I gener- 
ally accept the relative dates proposed for Strata VIla and VIIb by 
both Herzog and Singer-Avitz (2006) and Finkelstein (2012). My 
major concern, however, is the absolute dates assigned to these 
strata, and whether they conform to the archaeological evidence 
provided by other well-stratified sites in the northern valleys. In 
order to deal with this issue, it is necessary to discuss briefly the 


?In a review of the archaeology and history of Tell el-Far‘ah North, Jasmin 
(2013: 399) noted that the archaeological problem arises from the revised dating 
of Strata VIIa and VIIb. In his view however, the modest remains of the town do 
not constitute a problem for the interpretation of the city as the hub of a political 
entity. 
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absolute date of the transition from the early to the late Iron IIA 
(for recent works, see Finkelstein and Piasetzky 2010; 2011; Mazar 
2011; Lee, Bronk Ramsey and Mazar 2013; Toffolo et al. 2014; 
Na’aman 2016a; for the definition of the early and late Iron IIA ce- 
ramic assemblages in the north, see Herzog and Singer-Avitz 2006; 
Arie 2013a). 

At present, the absolute date for the transition between the two 
ceramic phases of the Iron IIA can be identified and established by 
two key layers: Level Q-5 at Megiddo (Kleiman et al. 2017: 26-27; 
Kleiman forthcoming), and Stratum V at Rehov (Mazar et al. 2005; 
Mazar 2016a; 2016b). Both layers feature coherent architectural 
plans, and are accompanied by rich ceramic assemblages, dated to 
the late Iron IIA. Short-lived radiocarbon dates limit their lifespan 
to the end of the 10th or beginning of the 9th century BCE. Of im- 
portance is the fact that these layers do not signify the end of the 
Iron IIA at these sites. Rather, the destructions of these sites are rep- 
resented by successive phases (Level Q-4 at Megiddo and Stratum 
IV at Rehov), which have been radiocarbon dated to the second half 
of the 9th century BCE (for radiocarbon dates from Megiddo, see 
Toffolo et al. 2014; Boaretto forthcoming; for those from Rehov, see 
Mazar et al. 2005; Lee, Bronk Ramsey and Mazar 2013; Mazar 2016b: 
105-112).° It seems, then, that the ceramic traditions of the late 
Iron IIA had already emerged at the end of the 10th century or at 
the very early 9th century BCE. In other words, this means that the 
maximum range for a late Iron IIA assemblage in the north is be- 
tween the end of the 10th century BCE and the second half of the 
9th century BCE (but not too late into the century).* The beginning 


3 The absolute date for the destruction of Stratum IV at Rehov has not gained 
scholarly consensus. While Finkelstein (2016a: 4, with earlier references) argued 
for a destruction date of around the mid-9th century BCE, Mazar (2016b) still cor- 
relates the destruction of the city with Hazael’s campaigns, and thus opts for a 
date around 830 BCE. 

“Elsewhere, it has been suggested that ceramic assemblages found in Iron IIA 
destruction layers in the coastal plain (e.g. Aphek A7) and the south (e.g. es- 
Safi/Gath A3) feature somewhat different compositions of ceramic forms, which 
herald the beginning of the Iron IIB (Kleiman 2015; 2016). Radiocarbon dates place 
this ceramic phase at the end of the 9th century BCE. This stage was also identified 
in the northern valleys (e.g. Dan IVA, Hazor VIII and Yokne‘am XIII), but is not 
represented at Tell el-Far‘ah North (Herzog and Singer-Avitz 2006: 176). 
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of the early Iron IIA traditions is more difficult to pinpoint, as it 
depends on the still disputed question of how long the late Iron I 
ceramic traditions survived in the north after the destruction of 
the “New/Revived Canaan” cities (e.g. Stratum VIA at Megiddo).° 
Considering the data at hand, any date around the mid-10th cen- 
tury BCE appears to be legitimate (Herzog and Singer-Avitz 2006; 
for a slightly higher date, see Lee, Bronk Ramsey and Mazar 2013; 
for a slightly lower date, see Finkelstein and Piasetzky 2010; Toffolo 
et al. 2014). 

With these observations in mind, the pottery traditions of 
Strata VIIa and VIIb at Tell el-Far‘ah North can now be reexamined. 


The Iron IIA Pottery at Tell el-Far‘ah 
North 


The ceramic assemblage of Stratum VIIa at Tell el-Far‘ah North is 
rather small (only 19 vessels), which consequently makes minute 
dating challenging. For instance, the vessels presented in Chambon 
(1984: Pls. 45: 1-2; 47: 5; 48: 10-11; 18; 49: 3-4; 7; 13; 51: 4; 15; 52: 1; 
5; 58: 23; 60: 5; 12; 19) could be dated to either the late Iron I or Iron 
IIA. Unfortunately, the two cooking-pots included in this assem- 
blage (Figure 2: 1-2)° are not helpful in the dating challenge, due to 
the evident continuity in their production during both periods 
(e.g. Arie 2013a: 690-691; Table 13.18; 2013b: 540; Table 12.24). 


5 At Rehov, this problem is even more crucial, as unlike other cities in the 
northern valleys (e.g. Megiddo Stratum VIA, Yokne‘am Stratum XVII, Kinnereth 
Stratum V and Hadar Stratum IV), no clear sign of a fierce destruction episode 
was discovered at the site (Mazar 2016b: 94). 

€ For contextual information on all the vessel drawings reproduced here, see 
Table 1. 
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Figure 2: Selected Vessels from Stratum VIIa at Tell el-Far‘ah North 
(adapted from Chambon 1984) 
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Figure 3: Selected Vessels from Stratum VIIb at Tell el-Far‘ah North 
(adapted from Chambon 1984) 
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Only three vessels in the entire assemblage provide some clues. As 
already noted by Herzog and Singer-Avitz (2006: 175), the black ju- 
glet and amphoriskos presented in Chambon 1984: Pls. 50: 36 (Fig- 
ure 2: 3) and 61: 32 (Figure 2: 4) are certainly later than the ceramic 
horizon of Stratum VIA at Megiddo; both should probably be dated 
to the Iron IIA. Additionally, a storage jar with a sack-shaped body 
(Chambon 1984: Pl. 45: 2; Figure 2: 5) should strengthen this date, 
as it is rarely documented in Iron I contexts (Gilboa 2001: 166; Klei- 
man 2015: 190). Another possible indication for a post-Iron I date 
for the ceramic assemblage of Stratum VIIb is gleaned by the ab- 
sence of collared-rim pithoi at the site (Jasmin 2013: 396). On the 
other hand, all the other indicative types of the late Iron IIA are 
completely absent. Accordingly, the previous classification of the 
assemblage as belonging to the early Iron IIA horizon (Herzog and 
Singer-Avitz 2006: 176; Finkelstein 2012: 338; 2013: 68; 70) seems 
justified and should be maintained. 

In contrast, the ceramic assemblage of Stratum VIIb is excep- 
tionally rich, and includes more than 150 complete vessels. In fact, 
this is one of largest ceramic assemblages in the Northern King- 
dom dated to the Iron IIA, and thus should reflect accurately the 
relative date of this layer. This assemblage comprises of several of 
the “classical” late Iron IIA features (already Herzog and Singer- 
Avitz 2006: 176), for instance, two amphoriskoi (Chambon 1984: Pls. 
58: 27; 61: 31; Figure 3: 1-2)’, two cylindrical holemouth jars (ibid.: 
Pl. 45: 10-11; Figure 3: 3-4) and Black-on-Red Cypriote imports 
(ibid.: Pl. 62: 1-3; 7-10; Figure 3: 5-7). Similar features also appear 
in Levels Q-5 and Q-4 at Megiddo (Kleiman forthcoming) and in 
Strata V and IV at Rehov (Mazar et al. 2005: 229). The date of several 
other vessels included in Stratum VIIb’s assemblage is unclear. For 
instance, the two amphoriskoi presented in Chambon 1984: Pl. 46: 
3-4 resemble Late Bronze II/Iron I vessels. For parallels, see Late 
Bronze II-III contexts at Lachish (Tufnell 1958: Pls. 85: 982; 87: 
1023), Stratum S-3b at Beth-Shean (Panitz-Cohen 2009: Pl. 59: 18) 
and Stratum V at Tel Batash (Panitz-Cohen 2006: Types AM1-2). 


7 Note that the first example originated from a tomb (Chambon 1984: 228), and 
that the second probably belongs to the “Late Philistine Decorated Ware” (Ben- 
Shlomo et al. 2004 with literature; for LPDW production centers in the highlands, 
see recently Cohen-Weinberger, Szanton and Uziel 2017). 
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Tappy (2015: 194) appeared to notice their distinctive style, and ac- 
cordingly implied that earlier ceramic traditions were probably 
maintained into the Iron II in Samaria. But this is an unlikely solu- 
tion, as the items in question are rare in the earlier contexts, and 
therefore do not seem to represent a lengthy tradition of produc- 
tion.’ It may be suggested that the two vessels were wrongly as- 
signed to Stratum VIIb. Similarly, a bottle-shaped vessel assigned 
to Stratum VIIb (Chambon 1984: Pl. 61: 15) must also be intrusive, 
and may originate from a later silo that penetrated this room (ibid.: 
111). 

Several isolated features in the ceramic assemblage of Stratum 
VIIb may point to a slightly earlier date within the late Iron IIA se- 
quence, for instance, the presence of numerous pyxides (ibid.: 13- 
17; 20; 22-23), a small flask (ibid.: Pl. 58: 24), and a cup-and-saucer 
(ibid.: Pl. 60: 1). Only a few examples of these items were recovered 
in Stratum VA-IVB at Megiddo, and it seems that their popularity 
declined towards the end of the Iron IIA (for quantitative data, see 
Arie 2013a: Table 13.12; Kleiman forthcoming).’ Finally, the ab- 
sence of the popular hippo storage jars from the rich ceramic as- 
semblage of Stratum VIIb is particularly revealing. All the hippo 
storage jars found at the site were assigned to Stratum VIId (ibid.: 
54; Pl. 45: 5-7, and photo in PI. 40: c), and appear to represent a late 
variant of this storage jar type (e.g. Finkelstein, Zimhoni and Kafri 
2000: Fig. 11.47: 5-12). Regional variations are an unlikely explana- 
tion for the absence of these common storage jars, as petrographic 
analyses suggested that they were produced in the vicinity of the 
city (Alexandre 1995; Gal and Alexandre 2000: 44-48; Aznar 2013: 
1244-1245; Panitz-Cohen 2016: 47-48). 


® It appears that black and red slips were erroneously added to the repub- 
lished drawings of these two amphoriskoi (compare Chambon 1984: P1.46: 3-4 
with Tappy 2015: Pl. 2.3.10: 10-11). Such surface treatment, which could have a 
chronological significance, was not specified in the final report, in which red 
slipped vessels were indicated in the associated tables and on the pottery figures 
themselves (e.g. Chambon 1984: Pl. 54: 7). 

° The stratigraphic affiliation of two pyxides to Stratum VIId (Chambon 1984: 
Pl. 60: 18; 21) is likely an error, as hitherto no complete pyxides were discovered 
in secure Iron IIB contexts (e.g. Yokne‘am, Megiddo, and Beth-shean). The pro- 
duction of these vessels probably concluded at the end of the Iron IIA (Arie 2013: 
739). 
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While theoretically Stratum VIIb can be associated to any pe- 
riod of time between the late 10th and the second half of the 9th 
century BCE, several features in the assemblage suggest a some- 
what earlier date within the sequence. Put differently, this stratum 
is not necessarily parallel to Megiddo VA-IVB (e.g. Finkelstein 2012: 
338; Herzog and Singer-Avitz 2006: 176), Ta‘anach IIB (e.g. Cham- 
bon 1984: 12), the Jezreel Compound (Herzog and Singer-Avitz 
2006: 175) or Rehov IV (Mazar et al. 2005: 243), Rather, Stratum VIIb 
could coexist with Level Q-5 at Megiddo, or Stratum V at Rehov (or 
even slightly earlier, as suggested by the absence of the hippo stor- 
age jars). Both strata, as mentioned above, are radiocarbon dated 
to the end of the 10th or the beginning of the 9th century BCE. 

A few words regarding Stratum VIIc at Tell el-Far‘ah North are 
also appropriate here. Immediately after Chambon’s publication, 
Weippert (1985) and McClellan (1987) criticized the stratigraphic 
affiliation of Building 411 to Stratum VIIc (the only structure as- 
signed to this phase). In their view, the remains of this building 
aligned perfectly within the architectural plans of Stratum VIId. 
Later, Herzog and Singer-Avitz (2006: 174-176) and Finkelstein 
(2012: Table 1; 2013: Table 2) agreed with this assertion. The ce- 
ramic assemblage assigned to Stratum VIIc is small (only five ves- 
sels), and could be dated to either the Iron IIA or Iron IIB (Chambon 
1984: Pls. 51: 30; 53: 9; 54: 12; 57: 33; 59: 7). In any event, the im- 
portant point is that if Weippert and McClellan’s observation is 
correct, Tell el-Far‘ah North was unsettled throughout most of the 
9th century BCE. 


Additional Evidence 


The distinctive status of the Stratum VIIb city (in comparison to 
the also well-exposed settlement of Stratum VIId), is evidenced by 
the number of glyptic items found in the former.” Of the nine Iron 
Age glyptic items unearthed at Tell el-Far‘ah North (Keel 2010: 2- 
6; see also Amiet et al. 1996: 26-30), one was assigned to Stratum 


1 Also noted by Amihai Mazar in a conference at Bar-Ilan University on March 
1, 2017. 
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Vila (Cat. No. 3), five were assigned to Stratum VIIb (Cat. Nos. 5-6; 
9-11), and two were assigned of Stratum VIIc (Cat. Nos. 4 and 8)." 
Cat. No. 4 probably originated from one of the earlier phases, as 
Keel dated it between the late Iron I and Iron IIA (ibid.: 6). No glyp- 
tic item was specifically attributed to Stratum VIId of the Iron IIB 
city. A single seal discovered in Stratum V (Cat. No. 7) should likely 
be attributed to Stratum VIIa or VIIb, based on the early date pro- 
posed to it by Keel. 

Cult activity in the city of Stratum VIIb is demonstrated by a 
plethora of cult-related objects (e.g. Chambon 1984: Pls. 60: 6-8; 10 
[chalices]; 59: 1-6 [lamps]; 60: 1 [cup-and-saucer]; 63: 1-2; 4-5; 64: 
1-2; 65: 1-4; 8 [figurines]; 66: 1-2 [shrine models]) and by the pos- 
sible transformation of the old Middle Bronze Age gatehouse into 
a public shrine (Herzog 1997: 218; Herzog and Singer-Avitz 2006: 
175). Such items are rare in the subsequent layers. 


Discussion 


In light of the above, a more nuanced settlement history for Tell el- 
Far‘ah North can now be offered (see summary in Tables 2-3). Ac- 
cording to my analysis of the site’s chronology, Stratum VIIa was 
constructed sometime after the destruction of late Iron I Shechem 
(around the early to mid-10th century BCE; for the destruction 
date of the site, see Finkelstein 2006; 2016a: 74-75). The small and 
short-lived settlement at Tell el-Far‘ah North rapidly transformed 
into a large urban center as represented by Stratum VIIb. A review 
of the rich ceramic assemblage that originated from this stratum, 
in light of the well-dated sequences provided by Megiddo and Re- 
hov, facilitates the dating of this transformation to the late 10th or 
early 9th century BCE. Furthermore, this proposal enables the in- 
terpretation of Stratum VIIb as the hub of a territorial polity, which 
includes ample evidence for social hierarchy (e.g. residential quar- 
ters and streets), public structures (e.g. the shrine in the old Middle 
Bronze Age gatehouse), cult-related activity (e.g. the shrine mod- 


1 For the attribution of the glyptic items to the different strata, see Chambon 
(1984). 
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els), long distance connections (e.g. Cypriote Black-on-Red ves- 
sels), and prestige items (e.g. the glyptic items). With no evidence 
for sub-phases within this well-preserved layer, it seems clear that 
this city did not last long, and was probably destroyed a few dec- 
ades after its initial construction. 

As for the destruction of the city of Stratum VIIb, Finkelstein’s 
attribution of the destruction of Tell el-Far‘ah North to Hazael 
seems to be problematic. In recent years, it has become clear that 
the Omride administrative centers (e.g. Stratum IX at Hazor or 
Stratum VA-IVB at Megiddo) were only partially damaged by 
Hazael (Finkelstein 2009: 117-118; 121-122; Kleiman 2016: 65-69). 
At Samaria, for instance, there was no evidence for destruction be- 
tween Building Periods 1 and 2 (for the archaeology of Samaria in 
the Iron IIA, see Franklin 2004). In this light, a high-risk Damascene 
raid deep into the northern highlands—only to destroy Tirzah—is 
a far less probable scenario.” Instead, it seems to be more reason- 
able to consider the destruction of the city within its regional con- 
text, as the possible result of internal political conflicts between 
the highlanders themselves. Potential evidence for the tension be- 
tween clans in the northern highlands and central authority are 
the rapid shifts in the location of the capital after centuries of sta- 
bility under Shechem, frequent political assassinations (Miller and 
Hayes 2006: 267-268; 300-302; 323-325; 376-378; 383; Na’aman 
2016b: 67—70) and, to some extent, even the Samaria Ostraca (Nie- 
mann 2008). Multiple biblical accounts—possibly of an ancient an- 
nalistic origin—particularly allude to unrest in the northern high- 
lands at the end of the 10th/early 9th century BCE (Na’aman 2007: 
396; 2016b: 67-70), for instance, Baasha’s revolt against Nadav (1 
Kings 15: 27-29), Zimri’s revolt against Ela (1 Kings 16:9-12; 16; 20), 
Omri’s subsequent rebellion (1 Kings 15:16-18), the “civil war” be- 


2 In theory, the biblical accounts that appear in 1 Kings 20 and 2 Kings 6 could 
support the possibility of an Aramaean attack on a city located in the northern 
highlands (for a critical evaluation of these narratives, see Hasegawa 2012: 111- 
114 with earlier literature). However, in both instances the invasion is clearly di- 
rected at the capital of the kingdom, and not at its administrative centers. 
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tween Omri and Tibni (1 Kings 16:21-22), and even Omri’s unex- 
plained abandonment of Tirzah (1 Kings 16:23-24).5 All of these 
references could preserve memories of political turmoil in the 
northern highlands at the dawn of the 9th century BCE. This tur- 
moil ultimately culminated with the destruction of Tirzah and the 
construction of Samaria and its ideologically charged monuments 
(Sergi and Gadot 2017). During most of the 9th century BCE, Tirzah, 
which probably symbolized to the Omrides the ancestral capital of 
rival dynasties, was left in its ruins, only to be restored once again 
under the dominant rule of the later Nimside kings. 
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Table 1. Selected Vessels from Strata VIa and VIIb at Tell el-Far‘ah North 


Fig. No. Class” Locus Ceramic Phase Reference (in Chambon 1984) 
2:1 Cooking-pot II-206 Iron HIA PL 52:1 
252 Cooking-pot II-488 Iron I-IIA Pl. 52: 5 
2:3 Juglet 11-138 Iron IIA Pl. 50: 36 
2:4 Amphoriskos II-488 Late Iron IIA? PI. 61:32 
2:5 Storage jar 1-202 Iron IIA Pl. 45: 2 
3:1 Amphoriskos Tomb5 Late IronIIA Pl. 58:27 
3:2 Amphoriskos 1-58  LatelronlIA Pl. 61:31 
3:3 Holemouth jar 11-161 LatelronIIA Pl. 45:1 
3:4 Holemouth jar 11-157 LateIronIIA Pl. 45:2 
355 BoR Bowl 11-442 LatelronIIA Pl. 62:1 


3 The Abimelech story in Jud 9 also hints at internal conflicts in the northern 
highlands. This is especially possible if the Thebez mentioned in the story is iden- 
tified with Tirzah, and not with the modern village of Tubas as commonly agreed 
(Finkelstein 2016b: 77 with earlier references, but see Na’aman 2011: 11-12). 
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3:6 BoR Bowl II-307 LatelronIIA Pl. 62:3 
37 BoR Bowl 11-431 LatelronIIA Pl. 62:2 


“BOR = Black-on-Red Ware (Cypriote import). 


Table 2. Comparative Table of the Various Dating Proposals of Tell el-Far‘ah North 


Stratum Chambon Herzog and Finkelstein (2012; This article 

(1986; 1993)  Singer-Avitz 2013) 
(2006) 

VIld 9th to 8th Not discussed  8th cent. BCE 8th cent. BCE 
cent. BCE 

VIIc Farly 9th cent. Not discussed Part of Str. VIId Part of Str. VIId 
BCE 

VIIb 1ithto 10th Ca. 900-830 BCE Earlyto mid-9th Late 10th to 
cent. BCE cent. BCE early 9th cent. 

BCE 

Vila 12thto 11th Ca.950-900 BCE Late 10th to early Middle to late 

cent. BCE 9th cent. BCE 10th cent. BCE 


Table 3: Comparative Table of the Stratigraphy of Tell el-Far‘ah North, 


Megiddo and Rehov 
Ceramic Phase Tellel-Far‘ah North Megiddo Rehov 
Iron IIB Str. VIId (+VIIc) Level Q-3/2 (=Str. IVA) Str. II 
Final IronIIA Gap Gap Gap? 
Late IronIIA Gap Level Q-4 (=Str. VA-IVB) Str. IV? 
Str. VIIb Level Q-5 (=pre-Str. VA-IVB) Str. V 

Early Iron IIA Str. Vila Level Q-6 (=Str. VB) Str. VI 
Late Iron I Gap Level Q-7 (=Str. VIA) Str. VII 
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Abstract. This article presents eight unpublished Phoenician stelae currently belonging 
to a Lebanese collector. Seven of these stelae have engraved personal names and one pre- 
sents a particular design. Most of the names are new in Phoenician onomastics. 


Cette étude a pour but de mettre en lumière huit stèles funéraires 
phéniciennes appartenant à la collection privée de monsieur Rabih 
Trabulsi, lequel les avait achetées au fameux collectionneur liba- 
nais Nasib Sabbag dans les années 1980. Selon M. Trabulsi', ces 
stéles proviennent probablement de la région Sidon-Tyr. En fait, la 
plupart des stèles de ce type provient du cimetière de Tyr el-Bass’, 
mais on peut aussi les rapprocher de celles provenant plus généra- 
lement du sud de la Phénicie entre Khaldé et Akhzib*. Ces stèles 
sont en pierre locale dite ramly (roche sableuse, grès), bien connue 
sur la côte libanaise, plus particulièrement dans la région Sud‘. 
L'écriture phénicienne des stèles inscrites est en scriptio continua 
comme sur la plupart des stèles déjà connues. 

Les stèles répertoriées jusqu’à présent atteignent le nombre de 
134. Hélène Sader a publié et republié un corpus’ de 63 stèles en 
2005, et 4 stèles en 2014 (dont 3 publiées et une inédite)‘; sur ces 


‘Je remercie vivement le collectionneur Rabih Trabulsi de m'avoir permis 
d'étudier et de publier ces stèles, ainsi que son frère Raffoul Trabulsi pour les pho- 
tographies. 

? ABOUSAMRA - LEMAIRE, 2014, p. 9. 

> ABOUSAMRA - LEMAIRE, 2013, p. 235. 

* ABOUSAMRA — LEMAIRE, 2014, p. 8. 

5 SADER, 2005 (62 stèles + une dans l’addendum pp. 141-142). 

6 SADER, 2014 (dans cet article trois stèles sont déjà publiées, SADER 2005 : n° 51- 
52 et une mentionnée dans l’addendum ; seulement la quatrième est inédite). 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 105-129. 
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64 stèles, 40 sont inscrites. André Lemaire et moi-même avons pu- 
blié ensuite des travaux portant sur 70 autres stéles’, dont 51 ins- 
crites. Avec les huit publiées dans cet article, dont sept inscrites, le 
nombre total s'élèvera à 142 (98 inscrites). 


Stèle 1 (fig. 1, 2 et 2a) 


Hauteur 73 cm, largeur 20 cm, épaisseur 20 cm. La longueur des 
lettres est comprise entre 5 et 8 cm. 

Stéle de forme rectangulaire dont la partie supérieure est taillée 
et arrondie ; la base est abimée. Un signe d’Ankh est gravé au-des- 
sous de l’inscription. On reconnaît dans la partie supérieure de la 
stéle trois lignes légerement incisées : 


LŠ 

TRT 

SMK 

« À ‘AStartsumki ». 


Le nom de ‘STRTSMK est attesté ici pour la deuxième fois en phé- 
nicien : il signifie « ‘Ashtart est mon support/appui ». Le théonyme 
‘Ashtart est un élément constitutif de plusieurs noms propres en 
phenico-punique’ et les noms comportant ce théonyme confir- 
ment la popularité d’‘Ashtart/Astarté à Tyr dans la première moi- 
tie du premier millénaire av. J.-C.. Ce nom peut être comparé au 
nom du roi d’Arpad dans la première moitié du VII s.: 
TRSMK/‘Attarsumki. 

La gravure fine et légère de cette inscription ne permet pas de 
distinguer les détails de toutes les lettres (voir le facsimilé). La pre- 
mière lettre, L, dont la partie inférieure est arrondie, ressemble au 


7 Quatre stèles, ABOUSAMRA-LEMAIRE, 2013a, et soixante-six, ABOUSAMRA-LEMAIRE, 
2014. 

è La première attestation est mentionnée sur la stèle n° 37, ABOUSAMRA-LEMAIRE, 
2014. 

° BENZ, p. 387. Voir aussi SADER, 2014 (n° 7, 32, 42), ABOUSAMRA-LEMAIRE, 2014 (n° 
2, 37, 43). 

10 ABOUSAMRA-LEMAIRE, 2013b, p. 155. 
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L de Kilamuwa et de Karatepe”. Le Š de forme W dont la deuxième 
partie est plus vaste, est similaire à celui de Kilamuwa, Karatepe et 
celui d’Abousamra - Lemaire 2014 n° 28. À la deuxième ligne on 
trouve deux formes de la lettre T : la première est de forme X et la 
seconde est de forme classique ; on rencontre ces deux variantes 
sur une même stèle de Tyr (Sader n° 4). La tête de la lettre R pen- 
chant un peu à gauche est semblable à celle de Hasan Beyli et Ki- 
lamuwa. Les lettres de la troisième ligne se caractérisent par leurs 
longues hampes. Le S, dont les trois traits horizontaux sont à peine 
visibles, est semblable à celui de Karatepe. Le M, dont le troisième 
trait de droite ne monte pas assez, est similaire aussi à celui de Ka- 
ratepe et de Çineköy”. Le K, dont les traits de la tête ne sont pas 
très visibles, ressemble à celle de Kilamuwa. D’après la paléogra- 
phie, cette stèle pourra être datée approximativement vers le VIII° 
s. av. J.-C. 


Stèle 2 (fig. 3-4) 


Hauteur 54 cm, largeur 30-32 cm, épaisseur 18-30 cm. Longueur 
maximale des lettres 8 cm. 

Stèle en forme de prisme rectangulaire irrégulier. On reconnaît 
dans la partie supérieure deux lignes incisées : 


TM 


D 


« Tamma ». 


Ce nom est attesté sur une stéle avec deux aleph (Sader 37). On re- 
trouve TM? sur le sarcophage d’Ahirom de Byblos comme substan- 
tif masculin indiquant une fonction militaire « commandant, gou- 
verneur ». La racine TMM a aussi le sens de « perfection, intégrité » 


1 Pour la comparaison de l'écriture et les formes des lettres de ces stèles, ci- 
publiées, je fais référence au 1° tableau comparatif dans : FRIEDRICH, J. - RÖLLIG, W., 
Phönizisch-punische Grammatik, p. 271, et notre livre ABOUSAMRA, G. - LEMAIRE, A., 
2014, Nouvelles stèles funéraires phéniciennes. 

12 TEKOGLU - LEMAIRE, surtout les pp. 990-1002. 
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(DNWSI : tm). Le aleph final est souvent attesté dans les noms phé- 
niciens hypocoristiques (Benz, p. 241-242). Ce nom pourrait être 
interprété comme « (la divinité) gouverne/est parfaite ». La racine 
TM, avec un aleph, n’est pas attestée en sémitique ; mais on peut la 
rapprocher du verbe arabe tama’a « nourrir de gras » ou « casser, 
briser »’’. Probablement peut-on proposer de lire le nom de TM? + 
signe de aleph ? 

Paléographiquement, la forme des lettres correspond à celles 
des inscriptions de Kilamuwa et de Karatepe surtout le T et le’; le 
M, dont la hampe penchant à droite et la tête montant légèrement 
à gauche, est semblable plutôt à celui de Kilamuwa. On peut dater 
cette stèle vers le milieu du VIII s. av. J.-C. 


Stèle 3 (fig. 5-6) 


Hauteur 55 cm, largeur 16-18 cm, épaisseur 11-14 cm. Longueur 
maximale des lettres 8 cm. 

Stèle en forme de prisme rectangulaire assez régulier dont la 
base est endommagée. On reconnaît dans la partie supérieure une 
ligne incisée, surmontée d’un petit trou d’un cm de profondeur, 
près duquel on peut lire : 


HLS 
« Hilles ». 


Ce nom signifie « (la divinité) a sauvé, délivré » ; il est déja attesté 
en phénico-punique™, ainsi que comme élément d’un nom propre 
complet”. On retrouve ce même nom peint sur un cratère du VIII° 
s., On ne connaît pas la signification ou la fonction du petit trou 
sur cette stèle, mais sur une autre stèle funéraire on trouve un ori- 
fice qui la perce (ABOUSAMRA - LEMAIRE 2014, n° 29). 

Du point de vue paléographique, les formes des lettres sont as- 
sez classiques et semblables à celles de Karatepe, surtout le S. On 


B Voir : 41 ua «1 eja «1993 «us ju pole pha ce pall Gla ghia oy! 
14 BENZ, p. 109. 

15 BENZ, p. 311. 

16 ABOUSAMRA, 2014, p. 35. 
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peut proposer comme date approximative de cette stèle la fin du 
VIII? ou le début VII s. avant J. C. 


Stèle 4 (fig. 7-8) 


Hauteur 55 cm, largeur 25-28 cm, épaisseur 20-22 cm. Longueur 
maximale des lettres 8 cm. 

Stèle en forme de prisme rectangulaire assez régulier et bien 
taillée. On reconnaît dans la partie supérieure une ligne de trois 
lettres profondément incisées et bien faites : la gravure des lettres 
est différente de la gravure des six autres stèles inscrites. On lit fa- 
cilement : 


ZWL 
« Zawl ». 


C’est la premiére attestation de ce nom en phénico-punique. En hé- 
breu et en araméen, la racine zwla le sens de « vendre, transférer » 
(DNWSI 307”). En arabe préislamique, le nom propre zwl « Zaul » 
est déjà attesté et signifie « brave, généreux, très vif »'®. De même, 
en arabe classique, le terme zawl a le sens de « brave, beau, ha- 
bile »'°. Ces deux derniers sens correspondent très probablement 
au nom phénicien. 

La forme des lettres est généralement semblable à celle des ins- 
criptions de Karatepe et de Cinekdy” ; le W avec ses traits assez 
droits est typique de celui d’Hasan-Beyli et de Cineköy. Une data- 
tion à la fin du VIII° ou au début du VII s. av. J.-C. semble s'imposer. 


Stèle 5 (fig. 9-10) 


Hauteur 57 cm, largeur 30-34 cm, épaisseur 7-19 cm. Longueur 
maximale des lettres 10 cm. 


17 Voir aussi KOEHLER - BAUMGARTNER, p. 253. 

18 HARDING, p. 303. 

9 Al-Munjid, pp. 311-312. 

2 TEKOGLU - LEMAIRE, surtout les pp. 990-1002. 
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Cette stèle est en forme de prisme rectangulaire assez irrégu- 
lier, On reconnaît dans la partie supérieure une ligne avec trois 
lettres incisées : 


MP? 
« Mappi/ä ». 


C’est la première attestation de ce nom en phénico-punique. Son 
interprétation reste difficile car il n’existe pas en phénicien de ra- 
cine mp’. Néanmoins, on peut l’interpréter en se référant à la ra- 
cine npy/? « tamiser » (DNWSI, 741 ; Jastrow, 923). Souvent, dans le 
cas de verbes sémitiques primae n, cette lettre est assimilée à la sui- 
vante à l’imparfait et ailleurs (PPG 57. 180). En phénicien comme 
en hébreu, le participe actif de hifil a la forme de magtil. Le nom 
MP? doit être expliqué comme participe actif de forme hifil de la 
racine np’ avec l'assimilation de l’initial n: manpi? > ma<n>pi— 
mappi. Le préfixe m indique souvent un nom ou participe actif uti- 
lisé comme nom de métier ou de fonction : MQM ’LM « éveilleur de 
la divinité » (KAI 44, 2 ; 161, 4; CIS I 227 ; 260 ; 377, 4-6)", NT M‘ZT 
HYM « ‘Anat la fortifiante des vivants » (KAI 42, 1). On trouve dans 
les inscriptions puniques des noms avec le préfixe m: 
MHSB « comptable », MHZ « inspecteur du marché », MSTR « offi- 
cier d’intendance », MLS « interprète »”, MMLH « saunier » (CIS 
351)...” MHQ « graveur »” : Le nom MP? « Mappi/4 » inscrit sur 
cette stéle pourrait indiquer le nom propre du défunt ou son mé- 
tier de son vivant: « tamiseur » (de graines, de la farine, du 
sable ?). 

Paléographiquement, la forme des lettres correspond à celle des 
inscriptions de Karatepe, de Cineköy et d’Hasan-Beyli. Le M, avec 
la deuxième hampe qui traverse le trait horizontal, est semblable à 
celui de Karatepe et de Sader (n° 51) ; la première hampe n’est pas 
assez longue et joint du côté gauche une petite déformation dans 


2 Voir HONEYMAN, première ligne de l'inscription de Larnax tes Lapètou, p. 1- 
14. FERJAOUI, p. 73. 

2 Ce titre est très connu à Chypre, voir SZNYCER, p. 82 ; ABOUSAMRA, 2005, pp. 
200-202. 

23 FERJAOUI, p. 72. 76. 

24 SZNYCER, p. 86. 
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la pierre. Le P, avec sa tête angulaire dont les deux traits ne se tou- 
chent pas, le ? dont la tête penche un peu en bas, ressemblent à 
ceux de Hasan-Beyli et Cineköy. La date approximative de cette 
stèle se situe entre la fin du VIII? ou le début du VII s. av. J.-C. 


Stèle 6 (fig. 11-12) 


Hauteur 67 cm, y compris une base de 8.5 cm, largeur 24 cm, épais- 
seur 18 cm. Longueur maximale des lettres 8 cm. 

Stèle en forme de prisme rectangulaire assez régulier et bien 
taillé. La base (décentrée vers la droite) à l'aspect d’un « piquet » 
servait peut-être de support. Sur la partie supérieure, on remarque 
deux lignes incisées : 


EB 
G/P? 


La forme de la lettre H, assez classique, ressemble a celle de Kara- 
tepe et de Cineköy, mais la hampe droite ne touche pas le trait ho- 
rizontal supérieur. Le premier ? présente une déformation : le gra- 
veur a dévié sur le trait supérieur de la hampe, probablement pour 
ne pas toucher l’angle gauche de la lettre précédente (H). La forme 
de cette lettre est assez classique (dans les deux lignes), et sa téte 
est dirigée légèrement vers le haut comme dans d’autres stèles 
(Abousamra - Lemaire n° 8 et 36). Le B, dont la tête est dirigée su- 
perficiellement, ainsi que les deux traits obliques qui ne se joignent 
pas, demeurent semblables à l'exemple d’une stèle publiée par Sa- 
der (n° 21). La première lettre de la ligne 2, avec son long trait su- 
périeur, est semblable à celle de Sader n° 12 et 32 et Abousamra - 
Lemaire n° 6; 17 ; 21 ; 39. En fait, la forme de cette lettre nous fait 
hésiter entre un G et un P, car l'angle de G est plus ou moins pointu 
et celui de P est plus arrondi. D’après la paléographie, cette stèle 
peut être datée à la fin du VIII s. av. J.-C. 

Si la lecture de cette inscription semble facile, son interpréta- 
tion reste énigmatique. La disposition des lettres ne correspond 
pas à un nom propre clair et connu. La première partie H est, selon 
Benz (p. 306), probablement une abréviation d’une divinité comme 
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Hamon ou Hawran. La dernière partie P’ pourrait être une abrévia- 
tion de la divinité PM (p. 388). L'ensemble H’BG/P? peut être divisé 
comme suit: H ?B P’ ; H, pour °H « frère » ou HM « beau-père », ’B 
« père », P? pour PT, mot égyptien qui signifie « donner/don » 
(p. 389). 

L'interprétation de cet ensemble pourrait désigner un nom, 
avec un sens comme : « le frère du père a donné/don » ? Benz men- 
tionne deux désignations qui peuvent se rapprocher du nom de 
cette stèle : ’BPT et ’BGT (sans explication, p. 390). H’BG/P? pour- 
rait-il constituer un nom d’origine étrangére non sémitique ? Pour 
cet ensemble on peut proposer deux noms propres, c’est-a-dire un 
nom et un patronyme” : HPB, serait le même nom que ’H’B avec 
l’apherese du? bien connue en phénicien” ; il signifierait donc « le 
frère du père » et correspondrait à Akhab en hébreu (voir le pre- 
mier Livre des Rois ch. 16). 


Stèle 7 (fig. 13-14) 


Hauteur 26 cm, largeur 24-26 cm, épaisseur 18 cm. Longueur maxi- 
male des lettres 10 cm. 

De cette stèle, il ne reste que la partie supérieure dont le som- 
met est un peu arrondi; la partie inférieure est cassée. Le demi- 
cercle, sous l'inscription, pourrait être le reste d’un cercle du signe 
de Tanit ou de l’ankh, ou la représentation d’un simple cercle. 

On reconnaît une petite cassure dans la pierre juste au-dessus 
du troisième trait de la lettre samek. On lit facilement : 


PSH 
« Pasah ». 


C’est la première attestation de ce nom en phénico-punique. En 
outre, on trouve déjà ce nom en proto-phénicien, comme celui du 


3 Je remercie M. André Lemaire pour cette proposition ; selon lui les deux 
lettre P/G feront un patronyme apparemment attesté dans une stèle inédite dont 
il dispose de la photo. 

26 Voir BENZ, p. 202 et LEMAIRE, p. 94. 
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propriétaire du bol de Kefar Veradim vers le X° s. av. J.-C.”. L’'hebreu 
biblique présente deux sens de la racine psh : « passer, traverser, 
sauter » et « boiter »”. 

Dans la Bible, on trouve trois noms dérivant de cette racine : le 
premier désigne la fête de la Pâque juive Pesah (Ex 12. 48 ; Lv 21.18; 
Nb 9.8...) et a le sens de passage ; le deuxième indique une infirmité 
physique piseah « boiteux » (Dt 15. 21 ; Lv 21.18 ; 2 S 9. 13 ; 19. 27...) 
et le troisième est utilisé comme un nom propre Paseah (1 Ch 4.12; 
Esd 2. 49 ; Ne 3. 6; 7. 51). Le nom propre phénicien sur cette stèle 
pourrait être le même que celui de la Bible : Paséah. 

Paléographiquement, la forme des lettres, spécialement le H et 
le S, est assez classique et elle correspond à celles des inscriptions 
de Kilamuwa, de Cineköy et de Karatepe ; le P est plutôt similaire à 
celle de Karatepe. La date approximative de cette inscription est la 
première moitié du VIII°s. av. J.-C. 


Stèle 8 (fig. 15-16) 


Hauteur 43 cm, largeur 25-26 cm, épaisseur 15-17 cm. 

Stèle en forme de prisme rectangulaire bien taillée ; la partie 
supérieure est cassée et on ne sait pas si elle contenait une inscrip- 
tion. 

La face gravée représente un dessin qui ne figure pas sur les 
stèles déjà publiées. On y voit un cercle flanqué d’une barre, tra- 
versé par deux lignes parallèles : il s’agit probablement d’une va- 
riante du signe de l’ankh, accompagné de deux traits verticaux pa- 
rallèles de deux côtés du cercle et de trois autres du cercle. Il est 
possible d'interpréter ce dessin comme le signe de Tanit. En effet, 
les deux barres parallèles reproduites des deux côtés de la figure, 
pourraient désigner les bras levés de cette déesse. 

Cette stèle, de même pierre et de même forme que les autres 
stèles de cette collection, peut être datée de manière analogue du 
VIII-VII® s. av. J.-C. 


27 ALEXANDRE, 2002. p. 65. ALEXANDRE, 2006. p. 26. Voir l'étude récente sur ce bol, 
LEHMANN, 2017, pp. 84-90. 
28 KOEHLER - BAUMGARTNER, psh, p. 769. 
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Conclusion 


Ces huit stèles, ajoutées au corpus des stèles funéraires phéni- 
ciennes, attestent de nouveau l'importance, chez les Phéniciens, 
d'honorer leurs défunts. La sculpture et l'écriture, des symboles et 
des lettres sur ces stèles, révèlent une société qui avait le sens de 
l’art et la connaissance de la lecture dès le début du premier millé- 
naire avant notre ère. Toute stèle inscrite est d’une importance ma- 
jeure pour augmenter le corpus des inscriptions phéniciennes et 
enrichir son onomastique. 
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Fig. 1. Stèle 1 
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Fig. 2a. Stèle 1 (facsimile) 
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Fig. 3. Stèle 2 
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Fig. 4, "stèle 2 (detail) 
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Fig. 5. Stèle 3 
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Fig. 6. Stèle 3 (détail) 
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Fig. 7. Stèle 4 
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Fig. 8. Stèle 4 (détail) 
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Fig. 11. Stèle 6 


Fig. 12. Stèle 6 (détail) 
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Fig. 14. Stèle 7 (autre angle) 
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Fig. 15. Stèle 8 
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Once Again: the Fable of Jotham 
(Judg 9) and Aesop 


Edgar Kellenberger 
Independent scholar 


Résumé. Cet article discute de l'origine grecque de la fable de Yotam proposée par Thomas 
Römer. Une comparaison du texte de Jug 9,8-15 avec les versions grecques d’Esope et de la 
LXX révèle des différences de contenu importantes, malgré le fait que de nombreuses for- 
mulations sont quasi-identiques. Le texte hébreu, qui reprend des topoi du proche Orient 
ancien, semble s’affaiblir dans Ésope et en partie déjà dans la LXX. Par ces changements, 
la fable perd de sa finesse. Il est donc plausible que l'origine de la fable soit proche-orientale. 


1. Introduction 


In 2015 Thomas Rômer published in this journal a stimulating 
study on possible Greek influences on the Old Testament.’ His ref- 
erence to an Aesop fable, whose wording is almost identical to Judg 
9:8-15, seems to be particularly impressive. Römer suggests: « The 
redactor of Judg 9 might have known either an Aesopian collection 
or he might have taken over the fable from a fixed oral tradition. 
In this case, the book of Judges would be the most “Hellenistic” 
book in the Law and the Prophets ».? When Römer here speaks of a 
redactor, he follows the frequent assumption that Judg 9:7-21 is a 
secondary insertion. 

In the following, some new observations are presented by com- 
paring the Masoretic text with the LXX and Aesop. The focus (2.) is 
on the question of whether the formulations are based on ideas of 


1 Thomas Römer, « The Hebrew Bible and Greek Philosophy and Mythology - 
Some Case Studies », Semitica 57, 2015, p. 185-203. He also presents there a synop- 
tic English translation of the Masoretic text and of the Aesop version. 

> Romer, « Hebrew Bible », 202. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 131-137. 
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Greek or Ancient Near Eastern culture. In addition, the investiga- 
tion (3.) pays attention to any alteration or weakening in the punch 
line (or lines) of the fable. Subsequently (4.), a decision is made as 
to whether an influence from west to east or from east to west is 
more likely. A conclusion (5.) forms the end. 


2. Investigation of specific formulations 
in the fable 


The fable’s conclusion (see Table 1) is surprising by the mention of 
“the cedars of Lebanon”: « Let fire come from the thorn bush and 
devour the cedars of Lebanon! » The expression “cedars of Leba- 
non” is well known in the Old Testament (also in the LXX), but a 
review of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae concerning the pagan lit- 
erature in pre-Christian times demonstrates that the only evidence 
for kédpot (etc.) in combination with Aißavog is found in this 
unique Aesopian fable. Israel, on the other hand, also knows a sec- 
ond fable in which the Lebanon cedar is set against the thorn bush, 
equally domiciled in Lebanon (2Kings 14:9; in a different context 
than Judg 9, but related to kings, too). In addition, the royal alle- 
gory in Ezek 17:3 mentions the cedar of Lebanon. 


Table 1: Judg 9:15 - LXX in comparison with Aesop 


Aesop? LXX Codex Vaticanus = LXX® 

Ei Ev &ÀnOeíg Dueig identical! stylistic differences: Ei &v 

xpieté ue eig Baothéa aAndeig xpteté pe Duets 

EQ DUOV, tod Paoıdeveıv EQ’ 
DU, 

dedte Umdotnte Ev TH dedte nenoidarte Ev tH dedte Undotnte Ev TH 

oKEnn pov: OKENN Hou: OKLÄ OU 

Kai ei un, éééAOo1ttnüp identical! LEON TOP à ÉUOÙ (# 

ER TS PauUvou MT: TONI In) 


3 According to the edition by Ben E. Perry, Aesopica: a Series of Texts Relating to 
Aesop, Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1952, 422-423. 
* Emended text by Perry (against the reading £6é\0n of the Codex). 
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Kal KATAPAYOL TAG identical! .KATAQÁYN... 
Kédpous tod Außavov. 


Likewise, the expression of a fire “eating” trees or humans does not 
sound Greek at all, but is common in the Old Testament, especially 
in the context of divine judgment.’ The language of this concluding 
verse is more familiar to the Old Testament than to Greek litera- 
ture: Ev GAnôeia “in truth” (Aesop and LXX, corresponding 
to DANA); as well as the phrase “if... if not” (Ei... kai ei un; ... DN 
PXO, or with 85), seemingly lacking in other Aesopian fables.’ 

The most important difference in content between Aesop and 
Judg 9 is the number of mentioned trees: Aesop mentions only the 
olive tree, the fig tree and the thorn bush, whereas Judg 9 has the 
vine as third tree after the fig tree. However, this observation alone 
does not allow a decision about the priority of Aesop or Judg 9; 
both, a secondary extension or a scarcity of three (instead of four) 
trees, is conceivable. However, it should be kept in mind that the 
vine is a fitting connecting element in regard to the thorn bush, as 
both plants are not erect but creeping plants (cf. naw nnd 193 
nnip in Ezek 17:6). 

A smaller, yet relevant difference can be observed in the thorn 
bush’s promise of shadow: instead of “shadow” (5x), LXX’ and Ae- 
sop are using the more general term “protection” (okenn). In the 
Ancient Near East, “shadow” is a common term for royal protec- 
tion and, in this respect, a more pictorial formulation than the less 
profiled word oxémn. In addition, the paradoxical statement of the 
thorn bush promising shadow seems even more ironic than the 
general promise of protection in LXX and Aesop. 


5 Num 16:35; 21:28; Judg 9:15,20; 2Ki 1:10-14; Isa 10:17; 26:11; 33:11; Jer 5:14; 
Ezek 28:18; Zech 11:1; 12:6. I found no evidence for this expression in the Greek 
profane literature. 

€ This expression never occurs in the 244 fables edited by Thomas Voskuhl, 
Asop - Fabeln Griechisch/Deutsch , Stuttgart, Reclam, 2009. 

7 With the exception of LXX® (ox1d). 
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3. Reflections on the point(s) of the fable 


The irony of the Hebrew version is clear by the paradoxical invita- 
tion of the thorn bush: “rest in my shadow!” ("7x2 10n).’ By the 
thorn bush’s royal proclamation, the royalty is criticized as useless 
and ineffective.’ The Aesopian version expresses instead a subor- 
dination to the king: bndéotnte Ev t okenn pov. In this way, the 
point of criticism is shifted decisively and focuses on the painful 
experiences of the king’s subjects. All this nourishes the suspicion 
that the origin of this fable can be traced back to the Ancient Near 
Eastern culture. This suspicion increases in view of the Hebrew ex- 
pression by yu, whose exact meaning is difficult to determine 
(“hovering over”, “moving back and forth”)."° By a rhetorical ques- 
tion, the first three trees repudiate the invitation to royalty: 
« Should I give up my fat [resp. my sweetness or my wine] to sway 
over the trees? » (9:9,11,13). The biting irony of this fundamental 
critique of royalty seems to be watered down by LXX” and Aesop 
using the more general word öpxeıv. In addition, the Greek text de- 
stroys the irony of the double »v in the Hebrew juxtaposition of 
“becoming king over...” (av 79n = BaotAeve Ent) and “wave over” 
(9 pu): Aesop (äpxeiv tæv EVAwV) uses äpxeiv with genitive (in- 
stead of Ent), and in the same way also LXX (9:9,13; but with ent in 
9:11). 

The fable’s Near Eastern environment explains the mention of 
the “cedars of Lebanon”. In the Old Testament, as well as in Meso- 
potamia, the majesty and the highness of this tree,’ whose top 


8 The LXX is not unanimous: LXX® (nenoidate) keeps a hint of non, but shares 
the more colorless oxémn with Aesop. Conversely, the other LXX manuscripts 
share with Aesop ünöornte, but combine that with okıd (corresponding to 5y). 

° An overview of the different interpretations of the fable’s punchline can be 
found in Walter Gross, Richter, Herders Theologischer Kommentar zum Alten Tes- 
tament, Freiburg et al., Herder, 2003, 508. 

1 Compare Jürgen Ebach and Udo Rüterswörden, « Pointen in der Jotamfa- 
bel », Biblische Notizen 31, 1986, 11-18. 

1 With the exception of LXX® (Kıveiodon Ent). 

2 Compare particularly Ps 92:3; 104:16; Cant 5:15. 
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reaches up heaven (e. g. Epic of Gilgamesh V 293) are often men- 
tioned. It is the break of a taboo,” when Gilgamesh and Enkidu kill 
the cedar’s guardian Humbaba and then cut down the tree itself. In 
the Old Testament, the topos of the Lebanon cedar is therefore used 
for criticism of human (especially royal) hubris: Sennacherib 
boasts of his cutting the high cedars of Lebanon (Isa 37:24), and will 
for this action experience YHWH’s judgment.” In Zech 11:1, the di- 
vine judgment occurs by a fire devastating the cedars of Lebanon. 
Jotham’s fable includes such associations, when the thorn bush 
threatens: “Fire shall go out and devour the cedars of Lebanon”. 
This curse-like threat demonstrates the hubris of a would-be king. 
The hubris of Abimelech will lead in consequence to a dreadful ful- 
fillment of his curse: Abimelech himself strikes wood from the 
trees with an axe, lights it and causes a deadly mass fire (Judg 9:48- 
52). 


4. Migration of the fable from the West to 
East or vice versa? 


The comparison between the Hebrew and Greek versions has re- 
vealed profound differences. All the more surprising is the largely 
identical wording of MT, LXX and Aesop. This astonishing fact can 
best be explained by the assumption that the fable was transferred 
from its original place to another cultural area and was newly ac- 
culturated there. But in which of the two possible directions did 
the import take place? Thomas Rémer briefly considered both pos- 
sibilities, but then quickly decided for a direction from Greece to 
Israel. He did not consider the content-related differences of the 
versions. 

The observations presented here show a sharper contouring of 
the Hebrew version, in contrast to the Greek versions (Aesop and 


3 See further places in the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, vol. E, Illinois, Oriental 
Institute, 1958, 275. 

14 A similar use occurs in Isa 2:13 (cf. 10:34); 14:8; Jer 22:23; Ezek 27:5. According 
to Ps 19:5 YHWH himself has the right to smash the cedars of Lebanon. 

5 Römer, « Hebrew Bible », 202. 
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LXX). Now it is to be expected that a fable can either lose its con- 
ciseness and sharpness or even gain more by its migration into an- 
other cultural area. For gaining a decision in the case of Judg 9, it 
can be assumed with Rômer that a migration is conceivable in the 
5th century at the earliest; however, in later times the plausibility 
of a Greek influence on Israel increases. This makes it unlikely that 
the Hebrew version was secondary, exacerbating an original Greek 
version by Near Eastern motifs. The LXX, too, shows a similar or 
identical flattening as Aesop. Thus the assumption that the 
“shadow” is original, but has been replaced by “protection” in Ae- 
sop (and, for the most part, also by LXX)“ is more probable than 
the reverse assumption of a secondary orientalization of an origi- 
nal Greek fable. 

In addition, the desolate situation in the tradition of the Aesop- 
ian texts needs to be taken into account, as also pointed out by 
Rômer. Unfortunately, antique Aesopian collections have not sur- 
vived, but only late medieval Byzantine manuscripts. The fable dis- 
cussed here exists only in the Codex Mb (15th century),'” but is 
missing in those manuscripts in which one suspects the stream of 
fables from the (lost) ancient Collectio Augustana. In addition, the 
collections of fables are “international”, and it is very difficult to 
determine the origin of a fable (the same is true for collections of 
proverbs). An example of this is the Latin collection Parabolae by 
the English theologian Odo of Cheriton (13th century), drawing his 
parables from Aesop as well as from other ancient and medieval 
authors; he opens his book with the fable Qualiter elegerunt sibi re- 
gem ligna. In doing so, he adds moral conclusions referring to the 
current problems of his time, analogous to Jotham’s subsequent 
commentary in Judg 9:16-20.” 


16 Significantly, a lemma “shadow” is missing in the great encyclopedias of 
Ancient Greek civilization (Pauly-Wissowa and The New Pauly); obviously, ox1d is 
not a term used in political ideology. 

1 Perry, Aesopica, 304. 

18 Léopold Hervieux, Les fabulistes latins depuis le siècle d’Auguste jusqu'à la fin du 
moyen âge, tome 4, Paris 1896, reprint Hildesheim, Olms, 1970. 

1 In the course of time, a fable can be enriched by insertions: The alternative 
“but if not...” (Judg 9:15b) may be secondary (so Gross, Richter, p. 509; he calls at- 
tention to the strange formulation “fire goes out from the thornbush” within the 
speech of the thorn bush), 
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5. Conclusion 


1. The comparison of the three versions of the fable about the king 
of the trees (MT, LXX, Aesop) shows the sharpest contours in the 
Hebrew text. Its Near Eastern background is often not understood 
in Aesop and, for the most part, also in the LXX. The Greek versions 
therefore replaced it by weaker or more general formulations. 

2. The far-reaching identity of LXX and Aesop can be explained 
most easily by the assumption that the Aesopian text has been 
spun out of the LXX. 

3. The search for possible Greek influences on the Old Testa- 
ment must continue. But the fable in Judg 9 seems more an exam- 
ple for Ancient Near Eastern influence on the Hellenistic world. 


The Rhetoric of Prohibitions: 
Divination and Magic in Deuteronomy 
and Leviticus 


Isabel Cranz 
University of Pennsylvania 


Résumé. Les biblistes remettent régulièrement en question la façon dont les interdits de 
magie et de divination dans le Pentateuque peuvent être conciliés avec la popularité de ces 
pratiques ailleurs dans la Bible. Cet article se penche sur sur problème en analysant la lé- 
gislation biblique d'un point de vue littéraire et rhétorique. Cette analyse illustre la façon 
dont Dt 18,10-11 utilise les interdits de magie et de divination pour présenter le rôle du 
prophète et pour contextualiser sa législation dans un cadre historiographique. De même, 
Lv 19-20 utilise ces interdits pour articuler une norme de pureté et de sainteté renouvelée. 
Cela montre que les rédacteurs tant deutéronomistes que sacerdotaux n'avaient aucun in- 
térêt direct à formuler des lois normatives contre l'ensemble des us relevant de la magie ou 
de la divination. Ces interdits servent plutôt divers buts rhétoriques selon le contexte litté- 
raire biblique. 


1. Introduction 


Scholars have repeatedly questioned how the prohibitions of 
magic and divination in the Pentateuch can be reconciled with the 
popularity of these practices elsewhere in the Bible and in ancient 
Judaism.’ Acquiring access to divine knowledge and power was al- 
ways considered a high-risk endeavor and was typically subject to 


1 The prohibition of witchcraft 4w3 in Exod 22:17 (MT) will not be considered 
in this study because all cultures across the ancient Near East were opposed to 
this custom. This paper, by contrast, focuses on practices that were prohibited in 
some circumstances, but legitimate in others. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 139-158. 
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restrictions and external controls.’ It is all the more surprising to 
encounter numerous legitimate divinatory and magical practices 
preserved in biblical literature. In order to explain this apparent 
contradiction, scholars have often pointed to the obscure nature of 
the prohibited practices. Since it is never clear what type of prac- 
tices the Pentateuch prohibits, practitioners of magic could always 
argue that their particular custom did not fall under the penta- 
teuchal proscription. Alternatively, it has been argued that magic 
and divination were never fully forbidden, but merely limited to a 
small circle of specialists, such as priests and prophets. What both 
of these explanations have in common is the assumption that the 
prohibitions of magic and divination were formulated as norma- 
tive laws which were meant to influence cultic reality at the time. 
However, as will be demonstrated, it is also possible that the laws 
were not meant to dictate correct cultic conduct, but instead ful- 
filled a more rhetorical role within the canon at large. Since this 
possibility has not been fully explored yet, it will be the goal of this 
paper to trace the rhetorical and literary value of the passages that 
prohibit magic and divination. 

My analysis will begin by giving a brief overview of modern 
evaluations of divination and magic in light of their prohibition in 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. I will then examine the practices pro- 
hibited in Deuteronomy 18:10-11. Finally, I will analyze the prohib- 
ited practices as they are listed in the Holiness Code. It will be ar- 
gued that the pentateuchal prohibitions should not be understood 
as promoting normative law. Instead, they are best interpreted as 
attempting to establish an Israelite identity by seeking to define 
standards of holiness, outline the role of the prophet, and contex- 
tualize the pentateuchal law codes within a historiographic frame- 
work. Interpreting the prohibitions of magic and divination from a 
rhetorical viewpoint provides us with new insight into the func- 
tion of biblical laws and also helps us understand why magic and 


?The physiognomic texts found at Qumran, for example, are preserved in in- 
verted or mixed writing such that they can only be read by highly educated indi- 
viduals. See Mladen Popović, Reading the Human Body: Physiognomics and Astrology 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Hellenistic-Early Roman Period Judaism, STDJ 67, Leiden, 
Brill, 2007, p. 227-230. Similarly, the Book of Enoch contains a cautionary tale of 
the corruption of humanity through the revelation of divinatory techniques and 
other forms of secret knowledge by the fallen angels (see especially I Enoch 8:3). 
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divination continued to be practiced despite the prohibitions in Le- 
viticus and Deuteronomy. 


2. Scholarly views on the prohibition of 
divination and magic in biblical law 
codes 


In early biblical scholarship, commentators took recourse to Deut 
18:10-11 and Lev 19-20 to strengthen their view that magic and div- 
ination were a remnant from a more primitive stage of ancient Is- 
raelite religion.” For modern critics applying this evolutionary 
model of interpretation, the regulations of Deuteronomy and Le- 
viticus were taken at face value and it was argued that the forms of 
divination and magic featured therein were foreign and conse- 
quently banned in Israel.* This notion is still accepted and fre- 
quently repeated in scholarly commentaries.’ At the same time, 
however, the pentateuchal prohibitions raise an important prob- 
lem, namely that magic and divination continued to be practiced 
both in ancient Israelites religion and in ancient Judaism.‘ In order 


3 See William Robertson Smith, “On the Forms of Divination and Magic Enu- 
merated in Deuteronomy 18.10-11,” Journal of Philology 13, 1885, p. 273-288 and 14, 
1885, p. 113-128; Ludwig Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, Budapest, 1898, p. 19; 
Alfred Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination among the Hebrews and Other Semites, Lon- 
don, Hodder and Stoughton, 1938, p. 107-111; Yehezkel Kaufmann, The Religion of 
Israel: From its Beginning to the Babylonian Exile, transl. by M. Greenberg, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1960, p. 89-93; Georg Fohrer, “Prophetie und Magie,” 
ZAW 78, 1966, p. 28-31. 

* See Smith, “Divination and Magic, Part 1,” p. 274 and Kaufmann, The Religion 
of Israel, p. 88-93. 

5 See, for instance, Peter C. Craigie, The Book of Deuteronomy, Grand Rapids, 
Eerdmans, 1976, p. 260; John E. Hartley, Leviticus, WBC 4, Nashville, Thomas Nel- 
son Publisher, 1992, p. 320-321; Martin Rose, 5. Mose Teilband I, ZBK AT 5.1, Zürich, 
Theologischer Verlag, 1994, p. 95-96; Jack Lundbom, Deuteronomy: A Commentary, 
Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2013, p. 548; Thomas Hieke, Leviticus 16-27 zweiter Teil- 
band: übersetzt und ausgelegt, HThKAT, Freiburg, Herder, 2014, p. 746-747. 

€ The Ketef Hinnom inscriptions have often been linked to magic. See Brian B. 
Schmidt, “The Social Matrix of Early Judean Magic and Divination: From ‘Top 
Down’ or ‘Bottom Up’?”, in Beyond Hatti: A Tribute to Gary Beckman, Lockwood Press, 
Atlanta, 2013, p. 279-294. Similar can be postulated for Judean figurines and cultic 
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to resolve this contradiction, scholars have developed more nu- 
anced approaches to these prohibitions. Frederick Cryer, for exam- 
ple, applied a socio-anthropological model to Deut 18:10-11 and 
Lev 19-20 which leads him to the insight that biblical writers were 
not interested in issuing “blanket prohibitions” of divination and 
magic in general. Instead they were merely seeking to restrict ac- 
cess to divinatory practices and magic to certain qualified profes- 
sionals.’ A similar tendency is detectable among critics working 
from the perspective of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Rabbinic litera- 
ture. Thus, W.J. Lyon and A. M. Reimer suggested avoiding the term 
‘magic’ altogether, as this would help explain the discrepancy be- 
tween the writings of the Qumran community and the laws of the 
Pentateuch.’ Alternatively, critics have proposed that the prohibi- 
tions of Deut 18:10-11 and Lev 19-20 operate largely on a vague 
level, such that they do not allow for a clear identification of pro- 
hibited customs. In this context, Gideon Bohak argued that “the 
Torah never provides clear indications as to what exactly to in- 
clude under each of the many rubrics it mentions, and no overarch- 
ing explanation of why it is that these practices are forbidden [...].” 
He concluded his observations with the statement that the real 
problem lies in “our inability to understand the complex relations 
between a religious community and its sacred texts.” 


assemblages. See idem, The Materiality of Power: Explorations in the Social History of 
Power, FAT 105, Tiibingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2016, p. 126-128. The material from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls that falls under the rubric of magic, and divination include exor- 
cisms, horoscopes, astronomical and physiognomic texts. Gideon Bohak, Ancient 
Jewish Magic: A History, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2008, p. 105-114. 
Finally, the Aramaic incantation bowls can be classified under the rubric of magic 
as can be various apotropaic amulets and exorcisms. For examples, see ibid., 
p. 143-425. 

7 See Frederick H. Cryer, Divination in Ancient Israel and its Near Eastern Environ- 
ment: A Socio-Historical Investigation, JSOT Sup 142, Sheffield, JSOT Press, 1994, 
p. 327. This view has also been adopted by Riidiger Schmitt, Magie im Alten Testa- 
ment, AOAT 313, Miinster, Ugarit-Verlag, 2004, p. 346-347; Shawna Dolansky, Now 
You See It, Now You Don't: Biblical Perspectives on the Relationship Between Religion and 
Magic, Winona Lake, Eisenbrauns, 2008, p. 37-47 and Rüdiger Schmitt, Mantik im 
Alten Testament, AOAT 411, Münster, Ugarit-Verlag, 2014, p. 136-137. 

8 See W. J. Lyon and A. M. Reimer, “The Demonic Virus and Qumran Studies: 
Some Preventative Measures,” DSD 5.1, 1998, p. 16-32. 

° Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic, p. 19. 
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For the purpose of this study, I will expand on Bohak’s observa- 
tion that the key to understanding the prohibitions of magic and 
divination lies in the nature of biblical law codes as sacred texts. 
My essay, therefore, will examine the rhetorical nature of biblical 
law which can help us trace some of the aspects involved in the 
significance of Deut 18:10-11 and Lev 19-20." It will be demon- 
strated that these prohibitions had no impact on the ritual reality 
of ancient Israelite religion or Judaism, because pentateuchal law 
codes were not intended to be normative. Instead they served a lit- 
erary function within the biblical canon at large. 


3. 1. Prohibited Practices in Deuteronomy 
18:10-11 


As entry point into our discussion, I will examine the meaning, et- 
ymologies and origins of the customs prohibited in Deuteronomy 
18:10-11. These verses are directed against ritual practitioners, and 
have been traditionally considered the most thorough list of divin- 
atory and magical practices. Here, Moses informs the Israelites 
about the correct conduct once they enter the Promised Land, 
which involved the following advice to avoid customs that are con- 
sidered Canaanite and have been practiced by the previous inhab- 
itants of the land: 


WIM) WIN PN DNOpP DOP WRI 17277111 TIWN TI RLON 10 
DNAN bs WIT DT as Dewi Jan jam 11 


10 There shall not be found among you one who passes his son or 
daughter through fire, or divines, practices augury and soothsaying, 
or witchcraft. 


1 For the intricacies involved in the interpretation of ancient law codes, see 
Jeffrey Stackert, Rewriting the Torah: Literary Revision in Deuteronomy and the Holiness 
Legislation, FAT 52, Tiibingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2007, p. 19 n. 53; Bruce Wells, “What 
is biblical law? A look at pentateuchal rules and Near Eastern practice,” CBQ 70.2, 
2008, p. 224-243. 
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11 Or one who casts spells, consults ghosts and spirits and com- 
municates with the dead.” 


The first prohibition is directed against somebody willing to “pass 
his son or daughter through fire.” Some biblicists consider the act 
of passing a child through fire as a form of divination.” Mostly, 
however, this practice is associated with child sacrifice. The 
following phrase mnop DOP is commonly translated as “to practice 
divination.” * Within the Hebrew Bible, the activity itself is not 
consistently prohibited, as can be surmised from Prov 16:10, where 
nop is used to describe the judgment of the king.” It has also been 
speculated that nop can be used as a legitimate form of divination 
which existed side by side with prophecy, as becomes apparent in 
Micah 3:7 and Isa 3:2. The next prohibition is directed against two 
practitioners referred to as jnyn and wman. These terms are usually 
translated as “those who practice augury and soothsaying.”’’ A 
wide range of divinatory methods have been linked especially to 
the term wnan, as biblicists tend to disagree about the root of this 
term, which has to do with the phonetic similarity between the 
Hebrew letters nun and lamed, leaving us with two possible roots: 
wni or Wn.” Both roots have been associated with a variety of 


11 The translations are mine unless noted otherwise. 

12 See Richard D. Nelson, Deuteronomy: A Commentary, OTL, Louisville, West- 
minster/John Knox, 2002, p. 233; Craigie, The Book of Deuteronomy, p. 260-262. 

13 See Andrew H. Mayes, Deuteronomy, NCB, London, Morgan & Scott, 1979, 
p. 280-281. 

4 See Ann Jeffers, Magic and Divination in Ancient Palestine and Syria, SHCANE 8, 
Leiden, Brill, 1996, p. 96. 

5 For this observation, see ibid., p. 97. 

16 See Schmitt, Magie, p. 356; idem, Mantik, p. 47; against Dolansky, Now You See 
It, Now You Don't, p. 57. 

1 These possible translations are taken from BDB, p.778; Gesenius, p. 606; 
HALOT, p. 857. Additional translations for these verbs include “to interpret signs,” 
and “to practice divination.” 

18 For the close relation between wni and wm, see Baruch Levine, Leviticus - 
xp", The JPS Torah Commentary, Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society, 
1989, p. 133; Joanne K. Kuemmerlin-McLean, “Magic (OT),” ABD 4, 1992, p. 468 and 
Schmitt, Magie, p. 112. Dictionaries, however, tend to treat the roots separately. 
Likewise, Wolfram von Soden stressed that the two roots should not be viewed as 
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different practices which are mostly divinatory, but may also refer 
to the recitation of incantations. The practice of wni is mentioned 
as an accepted form of revealing the divine will in the patriarchal 
stories of Genesis, and most prominently in the Joseph Story (Gen 
30:27; 44:2, 5, 15). This stands in contrast to later narratives, 
historiographic accounts and law collections, in which this 
practice has a negative connotation (Num 24:1; 1 Kgs 20:33; 2 Kgs 
21:6 and 2 Chr 33:6). Deut 18:10 concludes with a prohibition of a 
practitioner referred to as Jw»n. Similar to the previous customs, 
this activity is not well understood. Although some scholars have 
speculated that w3 might be a form of divination, most agree that 
the individual referred to as Jw2n or nawan practiced witchcraft 
and black magic, which was always prohibited. The prohibition of 
black magic is clearly expressed in the Covenant Code which states 
that: “you shall not let a witch live,” mnn x» nawan (Exod 22:17 
MT).” Another point of interest is the fact that this activity is one 
of the few prohibited acts which is also attested in non-Israelites 
sources. The terms with the root w3 are attested, for example, in 
Akkadian (kipu) as well as in Ugaritic (KTU 1.169.9).”! As may be 


equivalent, especially since the ancient Near Eastern sources specify that the rec- 
itation of incantations and the performance of divination are carried out by dif- 
ferent specialists. See idem, “Untersuchungen zu der Wortgruppe wni by P. Otto 
Sauermann,” WZKM 53, 1957, p. 168. 

See Gunnel André, “wa-kSp,” in TDOT 7, Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1987, 
p. 365. For attempts of reconstructing the customs associated with wn, see John 
E. Hartley, who speculates that this practice may be related to hydromancy, the 
activity of animals, the form of metals and interpreting the rising of smoke. See 
idem, Leviticus, p. 320. Similar practices linked to wns have been suggested by Jef- 
fers, Magic and Divination, p. 74-78 and Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus 17-22: A New Trans- 
lation with Introduction and Commentary, AB 3A, New York, Doubleday, 2000, p. 1686- 
1687. Since the biblical text does not reveal enough information for settling on 
one possibility, the suggestions brought forth remain speculative. 

0 See Cryer, Divination in Ancient Israel, p. 258; Jeffers, Magic and Divination, 
p. 66-70; Schmitt, Magie, p. 343; Dolansky, Now You See It, Now You Don't, p. 42-43. 

21 The laws of Hammurabi prohibit the custom of kigpu. For rituals against 
witch and warlock, see Daniel Schwemer, Abwehrzauber und Behexung: Studien zum 
Schadenzauberglauben im alten Mesopotamien unter Benutzung von Tzvi Abuschs 
kritischem Katalog und Sammlungen im Rahmen des Kooperationsprojekt Corpus of Mes- 
opotamian Anti-Witchcraft Rituals, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 2007, p. 69-159. For 
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expected, Akkadian and Ugaritic sources are also opposed to the 
performance of black magic, which was mainly employed to harm 
others. 

The list of forbidden practices continues in Deuteronomy 18:11, 
which starts out with Jan Jan. This activity is also mentioned in 
Isa 47:12, where it is carried out by Babylonians. Based on its ety- 
mology, critics have often associated the custom of Jan „an with 
the binding of knots and recitation of incantations.” Yet, it is also 
possible that the verb refers to the division of the sky into different 
sections as practiced in astronomy.” The catalogue of prohibited 
acts ends with a list of three customs identified as forms of necro- 
mancy: DNNN IR WIT IY aK RWI. The activity described as 
onan 5x wT can be translated as “to consult with the dead,” 
which is relatively straightforward. The practice referenced as 
YTI Tx DW is somewhat more complex because the etymolo- 
gies of the terms 218 and 1ÿT are contested.” The noun 318 is ei- 
ther linked to the individual acting as necromancer, an actual spirit 


discussion of the Ugaritic ritual against witchcraft, see Nathaniel Ford, “The Uga- 
ritic Incantation against Sorcery RIH 78/20, KTU2 1.169,” UF 34, 2002, p. 152-211 
and Gregorio Del Olmo Lete, “KTU 1.169: A compendium incantation tablet against 
black word sorcery,” Revue d’assyriologie et d’archeologie orientale 106.1, 2012, 
p. 109-116. 

2 If one assumes that this verb has to do with binding, it also appears in Ak- 
kadian as ubbüru. See Brian B. Schmidt, “Canaanite Magic vs. Israelite Religion: 
Deuteronomy 18 and the Taxonomy of Taboo,” in Magic and Ritual in the Ancient 
World, Leiden, Brill, 2002, p. 253 n. 57; Schmitt, Magie, 113; Kuemmerlin-McLean, 
“Magic (OT),” p. 469; Jeffers, Magic and Divination, p. 31-35. 

# See Joseph Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, AB 19a, New York, Doubleday, 2002, p. 278. 

# For the difficulties tied to establishing the possible meanings of 118 and 
nyt, see Theodore J. Lewis, Cults of the Dead in ancient Israel and Ugarit, HSM 39, 
Atlanta, Scholars Press, 1989, p. 162-163; Kuemmerlin-McLean, “Magic (OT),” 
p. 469 and Milgrom, Leviticus 17-22, p. 1768-1769. For the assessment that we are 
here dealing with practices relating to the dead, see Bruno Baentsch, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numeri-tibersetzt und erklärt, Gôttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903, 
p. 399; Karl Elliger, Leviticus, HAT 4, Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 1966, p. 262; Hartley, 
Leviticus, p. 321; Hieke, Leviticus 16-27 zweiter Teilband, p. 752. 
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or pits for sacrificial offerings to deities of the underworld.” Even 
less information is available for reconstructing the meaning of the 
word yT. Most biblicists consider this word as having the root 
yt, which signifies that this practice involves some form of 
knowledge transfer. Nevertheless, it is unclear whether this 
knowledge relates to the specialists who were in charge of this di- 
vinatory technique or to the spirit whom they conjured.” 

This short overview of the prohibited practices and their ety- 
mologies demonstrates that most forms of magic and divination 
listed in Deut 18:10-11 were in fact Israelite in origin and not Ca- 
naanite or foreign. Of the eight banned customs, only two were also 
attested in non-Israelite source. In light of these findings, we are 
left with the lingering question of the actual purpose of these laws, 
which present formerly legitimate Israelite customs as Canaanite 
and prohibited. This question can be best be answered by turning 
to the broader context of Deut 18:10-11. 


3. 2. The many functions of Deuteronomy 
18:10-11: history, identity, and prophecy 


Despite the fact that scholars have often treated Deut 18:10-11 as 
generalized prohibition of magic and divination, these verses are 
more than a random list of illegitimate practices. My analysis will 
show that Deut 18:10-11 is embedded within the law of the prophet 
in Deut 8:9-22. In this capacity, the list of forbidden practices in vv. 
10-11 can be considered a post-exilic composition that attempted 


5 Josef Tropper argues that the word a18 is directly linked to the term “fore- 
father” 1x. See idem, Nekromantie: Totenbefragung im Alten Orient und im Alten Tes- 
tament, AOAT 223, Kevelaer, Butzon & Bercker, 1989, p. 312-316. For additional pos- 
sibilities and a variety of different etymologies for the term 218, see Kuemmerlin- 
McLean, “Magic (OT),” p. 469; Milgrom, Leviticus 17-22, p. 1768-1769; Josef Tropper, 
“Spirit of the Dead,” DDD, Leiden, Brill, 1995, p. 806-809; Harry H. Hoffner, “21x- 
"öbh,” in TDOT 1, Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1974, p. 130-134, p. 469-470, as well as 
Rainer Albertz and Rüdiger Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, Winona Lake, 
Eisenbrauns, 2014, p. 469-470. 

2% See Tropper, Nekromantie, p. 317-319; Kuemmerlin-McLean, “Magic (OT),” 
p. 469; Cryer, Divination in Ancient Israel, p. 260-261 and Milgrom, Leviticus 17-22, 
p. 1769-1770. 
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to contextualize the laws of Deuteronomy in a historiographic 
framework, outline a new understanding of Israelite identity, and 
define the role of the prophet within a utopian legislation. 

Several characteristics of Deut 18:10-11 point to a post-exilic da- 
ting, and the possibility that a Deuteronomistic hand was involved 
in the composition of these verses. Gustav Hölscher was among the 
first biblicists to argue for a later date for Deut 18:10-11, based on 
stylistic features, language and subject matter.” In recent research, 
critics have turned especially to the issue of language for substan- 
tiating claims for a late date and Deuteronomistic tone of Deut 
18:10-11. Of particular relevance in this context are the prohibited 
practices, as they appear elsewhere in biblical literature, which 
suggests that Deut 18:10-11 is modelled on the Judeans and Israel- 
ites as they are presented in the Deuteronomistic History. The de- 
mise of Israel, for example, has been tied to the custom of passing 
children through fire and practicing divination. This is indicated in 
2 Kgs 17:17, where we learn that the people “passed their sons and 
daughters through the fire, they practiced divination (Dop) and 
soothsaying (un) and they hand themselves over to doing evil in 
the eyes of Yahweh to provoke his anger,” "nxı onI-n& Ay 
Nm 92 yan mwyd MAAN NM 020) IADPN WRI Omnia 
oyan. Similar activities are attributed to King Manasseh, as we 
are informed in 2 Kgs 21:6. In this verse, the king is described in the 
following terms: “And he passed his son through the fire and prac- 
ticed augury (jny) and soothsaying (ni) and participated in (the 
conjuring of) spirits and ghosts (iym 218). He did much evil in 
the eyes of Yahweh provoking (him) to anger,” WNI WINN Vyn 
pyand mim mp2 yin mwyd> na MYT DR AUDI WNN 19. A 


77 See Gustav Hölscher, “Komposition und Ursprung des Deuteronomiums,” 
ZAW 40.1, 1922, p. 203-204. In a similar vein, Reinhard G. Kratz argues for the sec- 
ondary nature of Deut 18:9-22, because it interrupts the flow of the Deuteronomic 
law and has nothing to do with cult centralization. See idem, The Composition of the 
Narrative Books of the Old Testament, transl. by J. Bowden, London, T & T Clark, 2000, 
p. 119-120. 

28 The connection between Deut 18:10-11 and the Deuteronomistic History has 
also been pointed out by Norbert Lohfink, “Kerygmata des Deuteronomistischen 
Geschichtswerk,” in Die Botschaft und die Boten: Festschrift für Hans Walter Wolff, Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn, Neukirchner Verlag, 1981, p.97; Schmidt, “Canaanite Magic,” 
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later date for Deut 18:10-11 is also supported by the fact that these 
verses contain an expanded list of prohibited practices. While 2 Kgs 
17:17 and 2 Kgs 21:6 mention child sacrifice (WR2 112 vayn), divi- 
nation (DDP), soothsaying (wni), augury (1219), and spirits/ghosts 
(DIPTN IN), Deut 18:10-11 broadens this list by adding 4w2 (witch- 
craft), an Jan (spellcasting) and consultation with the dead ( waT 
o’nnn 5x). These additional practices tend to be listed together al- 
most exclusively in passages which are either considered post-ex- 
ilic (2 Chr 33:6 and Isa 47:9, 12) or show signs of belonging to an 
exilic redaction (Isa 8:19).” In sum, on ground of its length and ex- 
haustive nature, it may be assumed that the list of prohibited cus- 
toms in Deut 18:10-11 was added retrospectively to situate D’s law 
code in a carefully crafted web of references explaining the demise 
of Israel and Judah by the sinful behavior of people and monarchs. 
Also of interest is the fact that some of the customs listed in 
Deut 18:10-11 are identified as Canaanite, and referenced as one of 
the reasons the previous inhabitants had to leave Canaan, as is 
stated in Deuteronomy 18:14a: “For these people whom you inherit 
listened to soothsayers and enchanters,” ( AN8 Ws TONT ONIN 7D 
aw? DNDI DIYAR DNN wir). As the etymological analysis 
of the terms in question has demonstrated, these practices appear 
to have been indigenous to Israelite culture.” Furthermore, these 
practices are not consistently prohibited in the biblical corpus at 
large. Although Num 23:23 mentions nop and wni in a negative 
light, these practices appear as legitimate divinatory means car- 
ried out by Israelites in Gen 44:5, Prov 16:10, Micah 3:7 and Isa 3:2. 
In light of this evidence, it is likely that the prohibited customs of 


p. 246-248; Eckart Otto, Deuteronomium 12-34: Erster Teilband: 12,1-23,15: Ubersetzt 
und Ausgelegt, HThKAT, Freiburg, Herder, 2016, p. 1458. 

» For the possibility that Isa 8:19 is part of a later, exilic redaction, see Hans 
Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12: A Commentary, Minneapolis, Fortress Press, 1991, p. 365. 
For the notion that the expansive nature of this this list points to its secondary 
nature, see Schmidt, “Canaanite Magic,” p. 254 and Otto, Deuteronomium, p. 1458. 
For a similar approach, see Rosario P. Merendino, Das Deuteronomische Gesetz, 
BBB 31, Bonn, Hannstein Verlag, 1969, p. 196. 

3° For these observations, see Cryer, Divination in Ancient Israel, p. 261; Schmidt, 
“Canaanite Magic,” p. 253. 
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Deut 18:10-11 were, for the most part, deeply entrenched in Israel- 
ite culture, which the Deuteronomistic authors were attempting to 
redefine.” In this respect, Deut 18:10-11 is used to provide new and 
improved guidelines for identifying customs that are compatible 
with Israelite culture and Yahwism.” We are left, therefore, with 
the impression that the Deuteronomistic regulations about divina- 
tion not only shed light on Israel’s sinful past, but also pave the way 
to a reformed future defined by a newly formulated national iden- 
tity and Yahwistic ideal. 

Lastly, Deut 18:10-11 also functions as foil to prophecy, as it is 
defined in the so-called “law of the prophet” (Deut 18:9-22).% This 
law specifies that God will raise up a prophet like Moses who will 
proclaim the divine word (Deut 18:18-19). Individuals who proph- 
esy in the name of another deity, or whose prophecies do not come 
true, are to be executed (Deut 18:21-22). Because of these restric- 
tive views concerning the prophetic office, many scholars believe 
that the “law of the prophet” signals a move away from prophecy 
as an oral phenomenon. Instead, the Deuteronomist is presenting 
a utopian concept of prophecy as a scribal construct subordinate 
to the written laws of Deuteronomy. This is implied, for example, 


31 See Bernard M. Levinson, Deuteronomy and the Hermeneutics of Legal Innova- 
tion, New York, Oxford University Press, 2002, p. 148-149. 

32 See Schmidt, “Canaanite Magic,” p. 253-254; idem, Israel’s Beneficent Dead: An- 
cestor Cult and Necromancy in Ancient Israelite Religion and Tradition, FAT 11, Tü- 
bingen, Mohr Siebeck, 1994, p. 185-190; Schmitt, Magie, p. 344-345. 

33 The place of vv. 10-11 in the process of the composition of Deut 18:9-22 is 
debated. Andrew H. Mayes, for instance, suggested that Deut 18:9-22 contains 
four separate editorial layers with vv. 10-11 functioning as the earliest layer. See 
idem, Deuteronomy, p. 279-280. Similar has been posited by Martin Rose, who also 
detects a process of internal growth within vv. 10-11. See idem, 5. Mose, p. 94-106. 
Other scholars reject the view that this passage contains several layers as, for in- 
stance, Rüdiger Schmitt, who assumed that all of Deut 18:9-22 formed one literary 
unit (with the exclusion of wv. 16-20), which is to be dated to the reform of Josiah. 
See idem, Magie, p. 340-341. While a detailed reconstruction of the compositional 
process behind Deut 18:9-22 would go beyond the scope of this paper, it should 
nevertheless be noted that Deut 18:10-11 contain the most exhaustive list of pro- 
hibited practices, which suggests that these verses most likely present the latest 
addition to this passage. See Schmidt, “Canaanite Magic,” p. 254; Christophe Ni- 
han, “Moses and the Prophets’: Deuteronomy 18 and the Emergence of the Pen- 
tateuch as Torah,” SEA 75, 2010, p. 29 n. 19 and Otto, Deuteronomium, p. 1457-1459. 
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by the parallels between Deut 18:18 and the calling of Jeremiah in 
Jer 1:7b, 9b. In both cases, God is said to place his word in the mouth 
of the prophet who is expected to speak as commanded. Thus, the 
future prophet of Deuteronomy is in effect identified as a prophet 
of the past.” Furthermore, the specification that prophets needed 
to be like Moses automatically subjugates any future prophecy to 
the law of Deuteronomy.” 

Overall, Deut 18:10-11 serves three goals. First, the divinatory 
methods listed in these verses function as rhetorical devices in the 
wider context of the Deuteronomistic history. Second, the prohibi- 
tions shape Israelite identity. Third, the listing of these prohibi- 
tions in conjunction with a narrowly defined understanding of 
prophecy appears to be part of a utopian conception of society 
promulgated by the legislation of Deuteronomy. Nonetheless, as 
we have seen, the views expressed in Deuteronomy are not neces- 
sarily representative of the cultic reality of divination and magic 
as it was carried out in Israel throughout the ages. 


# See Nihan, “Moses and the Prophets,” p. 35. 

# See Levinson, Legal Innovation, p. 145; idem, “The First Constitution: Re- 
thinking the Origins of Rule of Law and Separation of Powers in Light of Deuter- 
onomy,” Cardozo Law Review 27.4, 2005, p. 1884; Jeffrey Stackert, A Prophet Like Mo- 
ses: Prophecy, Law and Israelite Religion, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2014, 
p. 136-140. For similar views, see Rannfrid Thelle, “Reflections of Ancient Israelite 
Divination in the Former Prophets,” in Israelite Prophecy and the Deuteronomistic 
History: Portrait, Reality, and the Formation of a History, SBLAIL 14, Atlanta, SBL, 2013, 
p. 30-33 and Stéphanie Anthonioz, “Divination: Relics in the Deuteronomistic His- 
tory and the Birth or the End of Mosaic Prophecy,” Semitica 56, 2014, p. 291-312. 
A comparable tendency toward subordinating divine revelation to Mosaic Law is 
encountered in Deuteronomy 13:1-19, which insists that divination carried out 
through dreams needs to be in line with the law (Deut 13:5). See Jeffrey Stackert, 
“The Syntax of Deuteronomy 13:2-3 and the Conventions of Ancient Near Eastern 
Prophecy,” JANER 10.2, 2010, p. 172-173. 
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4. Prohibitions in the Holiness Code (Lev 
19:26b, 31; 20:6, 27): the importance of 
purity and holiness 


It was demonstrated above how the prohibited divinatory customs 
fulfilled several goals within the broader context of Deuteronomy 
and the Deuteronomistic History. A comparable catalogue of pro- 
hibited customs is found in the Holiness Code (H), which includes 
the practice of soothsaying (wn3), augury (jn) as well as the con- 
sultation with spirits (218) and ghosts (197°). Most scholars agree 
that the prohibitions in H are based on Deut 18:10-11.*° Neverthe- 
less, questions remain as to why H keeps the list of prohibited cus- 
toms relatively short.” Also it is unclear why Leviticus does not 
provide for any legitimate forms of divination like prophecy.” In 


3° For scholars who assume that the regulations in H are based on Deut 18:10- 
11, see Alfred Cholewinski, Heiligkeitsgesetz und Deuteronomium: Eine vergleichende 
Studie, Analecta Biblica 66, Rome, Biblical Institute Press, 1976, p. 255-258; Cryer, 
Divination in Ancient Israel, p. 231-232; Nihan, From Priestly Torah to Pentateuch: a 
study in the composition of the book of Leviticus, FAT 2.25, Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 
p.465; Schmitt, Magie, p.345; Eckart Otto, “Innerbiblische Exegese im 
Heiligkeitsgesetz Lev 17-26,” in Die Tora: Studien zum Pentateuch, BZAR 9, Wiesba- 
den, Harrassowitz, 2009, p. 87; Schmitt, Mantik, p. 136. The tendency of assuming 
that Deut 18:10-11 predates the prohibitions in Lev 19-20 has to do with the fact 
H is often considered as post-dating D. This direction of influence is proposed by 
Bruno Baentsch, Das Heiligkeits-Gesetz Lev. XVII-XXVI: Eine historisch-kritische Unter- 
suchung, Erfurt, Hugo Gtither, 1893, p. 76-80; Cholewiriski, Heiligkeitsgesetz und 
Deuteronomium, p. 2-8; Stephen A. Kaufman, “Deuteronomy 15 and Recent Rese- 
arch on the Dating of P,” in Das Deuteronomium: Entstehung, Gestalt und Botschaft, 
BETL 68, N. Lohfink ed., Leuven, Peeters, 1985, p. 275-276; Klaus Griinwaldt, Das 
Heiligkeitsgesetz Leviticus 17-26: Ursprüngliche Gestalt, Tradition und Theologie, BZAW 
271, Berlin, De Gruyter, 1999, p.376; Bernard M. Levinson, “The Birth of the 
Lemma: The Restrictive Interpretation of the Covenant Code Code’s Manumission 
Law by the Holiness Code (Leviticus 25:44-46),” JBL 124, 2005, p. 630; Otto,“Inner- 
biblische Exegese im Heiligkeitsgesetz,” p. 56-95. 

Rüdiger Schmitt, for example, argues that the Holiness writers dropped 
“witchcraft” yw because this was always an illegitimate practice, while H is more 
concerned with regulating customs that were permissible in some circles, but re- 
jected by the Holiness writers. See idem, Magie, p. 346. Yet, it remains unclear why 
H would have dropped practices such as nop or Jan Han. 

38 Since H does not list legitimate sources for divine revelation, it has been 
speculated that the Holiness Code does not allow for any forms of divination. See 
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the following section, these differences are explained by arguing 
that the Holiness writers utilized the prohibitions of magic and 
divination to outline their understanding of purity and holiness. 
As will be shown, several of the prohibitions listed in the law of 
the prophet in Deut 18:9-22 have been rearranged and redistrib- 
uted over Lev 18-20, where they function in a different ideological 
and literary framework. A first reference to Deut 18:9-22 can be de- 
tected in Lev 18:6-23. In this passage, the authors of H combine the 
law against Canaanite practices in Deut 12:29-31 with the prohibi- 
tions against child sacrifice and the abomination of the Canaanites 
in Deut 18:9-10.” These laws, as they are used in Lev 18, form a 
broader framework, in conjunction with Lev 20:2-5, which also 
elaborates on prohibitions against child sacrifice.“ Before we con- 
tinue with Lev 20, we first need to address Lev 19, which presents 
a longer list of prohibited forms of magic and divination. This 
chapter is a central part of Lev 18-20, and combines concepts 
found in Deuteronomy and the Priestly Source to form a self-con- 
tained collection of laws.” The central theme of Lev 19 is indicated 
by verse 2, which appeals to the Israelites collectively to retain 
their holiness, which is necessitated by the holiness of their God. 
In this verse, Yahweh gives Moses the following instruction: “Speak 


Dolansky, Now You See It, Now You Don't, p. 46. Others have argued that H attempts 
to transfer all divinatory functions to the priesthood in form of the oracular tent 
together with the Urim and Thummim. Schmitt, Mantik, 136. For the notion that 
prophecy falls under the rubric of divination, see Jeffers, Magic and Divination, 
p. 99-101; p. 85-95; David L. Petersen, “Rethinking the Nature of Prophetic Liter- 
ature,” in Prophecy and Prophets: The Diversity of Contemporary Issues in Scholarship, 
SBLSS, Atlanta, Scholar Press, 1997, p. 25; Anne Marie Kitz, “Prophecy as Divina- 
tion,” CBQ 65.1, 2003, p. 22-42. 

3° In terms of content, Lev 18, Deut 12:29-31 and 18:9-14 are different. Lev 18 
deals with sexual aberrations, while the passages in Deuteronomy are focused on 
prohibiting cultic customs that are considered Canaanite. However, the setting of 
these passages is similar, as they both address the Israelites before the entry into 
the land (Lev 18:3, 24; Deut 12:29; 18:9). Similarly, we detect several parallels in 
the phrasing. Finally, the prohibition of child sacrifice is brought up in all three 
passages (Lev 18:21, Deut 12:31; 18:10). See Cholewinski, Heiligkeitsgesetz und Deu- 
teronomium, p. 253-258. 

# See Cholewinski, Heiligkeitsgesetz und Deuteronomium, p. 257-258 and Otto, 
“Innerbiblische Exegese,” p. 87. 

#1 Otto, “Innerbiblische Exegese,” p. 86. 
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to the whole congregation of the children of Israel, tell them that 
they shall be holy because I, Yahweh, am holy,” -12 n1py 52-98 727 
DITOR MITOIN WIP DAN DWITP DIOR NAN NAW.” Although 
the chapter is structured by the recurring formula “I am Yahweh 
your God,” several scholars believe that the laws listed in Lev 19 
follow no clear logic. According to this view, Lev 19 simply provides 
a broad overview of all the parts of society affected by the holiness 
of people and of God.” As can be demonstrated, however, the laws 
in Lev 19 are arranged in such a way that they emphasize the cen- 
tral themes of purity, holiness and loyalty to Yahweh.“ It is in this 
chapter that we encounter additional prohibitions against magic 
which are used to instruct the Israelite community in matters per- 
taining to the holiness of the community.” In Lev 19:26b, following 
a ban on blood consumption, H takes recourse to the customs of 
wniand np which calls to mind the prohibitions in Deut 18:10. The 
Holiness writers warn the reader not to “practice soothsaying and 
augury,” wnyn 091 win xX». It is likely that this verse expresses 
the need for separation between different categories. The con- 
sumption of blood, prohibited in Lev 19:26a, can be associated with 
the immediate act of slaughter which had to be separated from the 
act of eating.“ Likewise, the acts of wni and pw can be understood 
as an unlawful mixing of different categories because the seeking 


“2 Milgrom, Leviticus 17-22, p. 1596-1599; Hieke, Leviticus 16-27 zweiter Teilband, 
p. 703. 

# Grünwaldt, Das Heiligkeitsgesetz, p. 257; Hieke, Leviticus 16-27 zweiter Teilband, 
p. 704. In Lev 19, the formula “I am Yahweh your God” is found in wv. 3, 4, 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18, 25, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37. 

“4 See Andreas Ruwe, „Heiligkeitsgesetz“ und „Priesterschrift“Literaturgeschicht- 
liche und rechtssystematische Untersuchungen zu Leviticus 17,1-26,2, Tübingen, Mohr 
Siebeck, 1999, p. 212 and Nihan, From Priestly Torah to Pentateuch, p. 476. 

“5 See Thomas Staubli, Die Bücher Levitikus Numeri, Neuer Stuttgarter Kommen- 
tar Altes Testament 3, Stuttgart, Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1996, p. 154-155; Martin 
Noth, Leviticus: A Commentary, transl. by J. E. Anderson, Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1965, p. 138; Levine, Leviticus, p. 124-125; Erhard Gerstenberger, Leviticus: A 
Commentary, OTL, Louisville, Westminster John Knox Press, 1996, p. 281. 

“6 See Ruwe, , Heiligkeitsgesetz" und „Priesterschrift“, p. 211-212 and Nihan, From 
Priestly Torah to Pentateuch, p. 463. Alternatively, it is possible to understand Lev 
19:26a as prohibition against eating meat with the blood. For this possibility, see 
Elliger, Leviticus, p. 228, 261; Noth, Leviticus, p. 132, 143. 
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of divine revelation blurred the boundaries between the human 
and the divine spheres.” This law is followed by Lev 19:27-28 which 
calls to mind Deut 14:1 in its prohibition of bodily modifications. 
The laws presented in Lev 19:29-30 prohibit the prostitution of 
close family members and the desecration of the Sabbath. As such, 
these verses harken back to Lev 19:3-4 in stressing the necessity of 
mutual respect between parents and children. This emphasis on 
respecting personal boundaries is mirrored, in turn, by the rever- 
ential relationship between humans and Yahweh, which finds ex- 
pression in the sanctification of the Sabbath.“ Finally, Lev 19:31 
forms an inclusio with Lev 19:26b by prohibiting the acts of consult- 
ing the dead, which also draws from the catalogue of forbidden 
practices listed in Deut 18:11. Lev 19:31 concludes this section by 
warning the reader against necromancy: “do not turn to the spirits 
of the dead and the necromancers; do not consult with them to 
pollute yourselves through them - I am Yhwh your God,” ( nanıs 
DIOR TIA IR DNI ANA Wwpan-dx DTA TONI MINTON). Once 
again, it is likely that the separation of certain categories is at play 
here, as necromancy blurs the distinctions between the world of 
the living and the realm of the dead.“ Taken together, it can be 
concluded that Lev 19:26-31 draws from the prohibitions in Deut 
18:10-11, but reframes them to form a compendium for leading a 
holy life.” 

Having discussed the prohibitions of magic and divination in 
Lev 19, we can now turn to Lev 20, which expands on the prohibi- 
tions against necromancy. The overarching theme of this chapter 
is the practice of capital punishment, which is prescribed for vari- 
ous offenses tied to sexual misdemeanors and illicit sacrificial 


“7 Andreas Ruwe assumes that divination is based on the observation of natu- 
ral phenomena, and, as such, mixes the natural and the human world. See idem, 
„Heiligkeitsgesetz“ und „Priesterschrift“, p. 211-212. Yet, this assumption is problem- 
atic, since we do not really know what type of divination the acts of wni and py 
involved. 

“8 See ibid., p. 464. 

# See Nihan, From Priestly Torah to Pentateuch, p. 463-464. 

°° See Nihan, From Priestly Torah to Pentateuch, p. 466. 
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practices.” The first reference to necromancy in Lev 20 is directly 
linked to Lev 19:21. While the latter verse informs us about the pol- 
luting nature of necromancy, Lev 20:6 provides further detail about 
the consequences of such behavior by stating that: “the individual 
who turns to the spirits of the dead and the necromancers to stray 
after them, I will turn my face against this individual and I will cut 
him off from within his people,” “51 MARI ion SWN war 
TAY MPA INS 9291 Ninn WII Ons NNN DINN mnd DYTA. 
As such, Lev 20:6 can also be said to serve a rhetorical purpose by 
expanding on Lev 19:31 and specifying the divine punishment for 
consulting with the dead. The divine penalty is supplemented in 
Lev 20:27, where we learn that: “If a man or a woman is possessed 
by the spirit of the dead or necromancy, they will certainly die. 
They will pelt them with stones; their bloodguilt is on them,” wxi 
DI ONT DNS WIT JANA NAY Nd YT IN DIN DIA MI AWN. 
Because Lev 20:27 adds the legal penalty of stoning to the divine 
punishment of cutting the perpetrator off from his people, this 
verse is generally taken as a further development of Lev 20:6.” 
Thus, Lev 20 informs us how God responds to this practice and how 
the consultation of the dead should be penalized in human law 
courts. Compared to the prohibitions in Deut 18:10-11, the cata- 
logue of prohibited customs in H is mostly concerned with necro- 
mancy, which is motivated by several factors. First, it has often 
been speculated that necromancy stands in opposition to mono- 
theism because it presumes the worship of ancestors or belief in an 
“impersonal force.” Yet, recent research calls into question the 
significance of monotheism as main catalyst of Israelite religion as 


51 See Gerstenberger, Leviticus, p. 289. Many scholars see a thematic connec- 
tion between Lev 18-19 and 20, with the difference that the latter is more focused 
on formulating a punishment for the prohibited activities. See Noth, Leviticus, 
p. 146; Staubli, Die Bücher Levitikus Numeri, p. 163; Levine, Leviticus, p. 135. That the 
practice of necromancy was listed together with sexual offenses is often ex- 
plained by noting that such practices were commonly likened to ‘whoring’ after 
non-Yahwistic practices. For this interpretation, see Staubli, Die Biicher Levitikus 
Numeri, p. 166. 

52 See Schmitt, Mantik, p. 137. 

53 Hartley, Leviticus, p. 320; Milgrom, Leviticus 17-22, p. 1700. 
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it is articulated in biblical literature.” As a second possibility, com- 
mentators have argued that H viewed Yahweh as the only source 
for divine revelation, which obviously disqualifies necromancy as 
legitimate form of divination.” As a third point, it can be noted 
that the most pressing problem with necromancy is the fact that it 
requires contact with the dead which, according to the Priestly leg- 
islation, presents a source of virulent pollution (Lev 21:11; Num 
5:2-4; 19). Consequently, the Holiness writers’ concern with pro- 
hibiting necromancy can be explained by their focus on purity and 
holiness. 

Our analysis of Lev 19-20 illustrates how the prohibitions of 
magic and divination in H distinguish themselves from their coun- 
terpart in Deut 18:10-11. Contrary to Deuteronomy, H uses the list 
of prohibitions to articulate a standard of holiness and purity. Con- 
sequently, the prohibitions listed in Lev 19-20 are mostly limited to 
practices that are associated with death, which would explain why 
this list is kept relatively short. Furthermore, permitted forms of 
divine revelation are absent from the Holiness Code because these 
would have been viewed as unsuitable in the context of Lev 19-20, 
which mainly consists of apodictic formulations relating to the pu- 
rity and holiness of the people. As such, it may be concluded that 
H adopts the Deuteronomistic regulations against magic and divi- 
nation, but puts them to use in a different context to serve a differ- 
ent purpose. This usage of the prohibitions reinforces the view that 
the laws against magic and divination served a rhetorical purpose 
and were not meant to affect the cultic reality of ancient Israel. 


54 See, for instance, Saul M. Olyan, “Is Isaiah 40-55 Really Monotheistic?,” 
JANER 12.2, 2012, p. 190-201 and Isabel Cranz, Atonement and Purification: Priestly 
and Assyro-Babylonian Perspectives on Sin and its Consequences, FAT 2.92, Tübingen, 
Mohr Siebeck, 2017, p. 10-12. 

5 Frank H. Gorman, Divine Presence and Community: A Commentary on the Book of 
Leviticus, Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1997, p. 116; Walter Kornfeld, Levitikus, Würz- 
burg, Echter Verlag, 1986, p. 77-78; Schmitt, Magie, p. 345-346. For more infor- 
mation on the phenomenon of ancestor worship and the rationale for its prohi- 
bition, see Riidiger Schmitt, “The Problem of Magic and Monotheism in the Book 
of Leviticus,” JHS 8.11, 2008, p. 2-12; Christophe Nihan, “La polémique contre le 
culte des ancêtres dans la Bible hébraïque,” in Les vivants et leurs morts : actes du 
colloque organisé par le Collège de France, Paris, OBO 257, Fribourg, Academic Press, 
2012, p. 139-173. 
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5. Conclusion 


At the outset of this study, it was noted that biblicists have strug- 
gled to reconcile the pentateuchal restrictions placed on magic and 
divination with the ubiquity of such practices elsewhere in the Bi- 
ble and related literature. In my paper, I have attempted to resolve 
this issue by pointing to the literary and rhetorical value of the 
prohibitions in question. As has been demonstrated, the Deuteron- 
omistic historian took advantage of the common trope of cultic 
trespass to explain the demise of Israel and Judah. The theme of 
illegitimate forms of magic and divination, moreover, is taken up 
again in the legislation of Deuteronomy in form of a catalogue of 
prohibited practices. This catalogue appears to be a later Deuter- 
onomistic addition which was meant to outline a renewed Israelite 
identity, define the role of the prophet, and integrate the legisla- 
tion of Deuteronomy within the literary framework of the Deuter- 
onomistic Historiography. We encounter these regulations again in 
the Holiness Code. In the context of Lev 18-20, the prohibitions are 
reworked and combined with Priestly concepts and other laws of 
Deuteronomy. These findings suggest that the prohibitions in the 
Holiness Code were primarily used to structure a compendium de- 
fining standards of purity and holiness. In conclusion, the prohibi- 
tions of magic and divination as they appear in Deuteronomy and 
in Leviticus serve different rhetorical purposes, which makes it 
likely that they may not have been intended to function as norma- 
tive laws. Given the fact that magic and divination continued to be 
practiced well into Second Temple Period and beyond, it is plausi- 
ble that the practitioners of these customs had a similar rhetorical 
understanding of the pentateuchal prohibitions. 
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Abstract. Textual and literary divergences of the Pentateuch are mainly explained by dif- 
ferent sources available to the editors. The Pentateuch looks like a compromise document, 
reflecting a wide literary legacy of Israel. Nevertheless, its text is not always harmonized. 
It seems that when oral and written sources were brought together to constitute the Torah, 
editors did not have enough time to check all the differences as well as the mistakes they 
could have corrected. The Persian context may then explain the hasty promulgation of the 
first edition of the Pentateuch. 


1. Des doublets et des divergences dans le 
Pentateuque 


De nombreuses données textuelles et littéraires du Pentateuque ne 
sont pas harmonisées. En effet, des doublets comme des diver- 
gences existent aussi bien dans des textes narratifs que législatifs. 
La tradition juive ancienne, consciente du probléme, a essayé de 
corriger, d’harmoniser ou d'interpréter ces divergences. Cela a 
d’ailleurs occasionné beaucoup de discussions". La tradition chré- 
tienne a également observé ces phénomènes auxquelles elle a 


1 Plusieurs compositions juives de l’époque préchrétienne, comme le Docu- 
ment de Damas (CD), la Règle de la Communauté (1QS), le document 4QMMT ou 
encore le Rouleau du Temple (T : 40524 ; 11019), ont présenté à nouveaux frais les 
matières du Pentateuque en les harmonisant. Vers la fin du 1° siècle ap. J.-C., Fla- 
vius Josèphe, Antiquités juives 4,197, expliquait la spécificité de sa présentation par 
rapport au récit biblique, par le fait que Moïse avait écrit « à bâtons rompus, au 
fur et à mesure des instructions partielles qu’il recevait de Dieu ». Plus tard, la 
Mishna et le Talmud ont également fait une présentation systématique des ma- 
tières, mais ils ont gardé les disparités du texte biblique en les faisant dialoguer. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 159-181. 
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donné des réponses variées’. 

Pour ne prendre que quelques exemples de doublets, rappelons 
les deux récits de la création (Gn 1,1-24a et Gn 2,4b-25). Dans le 
premier récit (Gn 1,27-28), l'humain est créé mâle et femelle et Dieu 
les bénit et leur donne la préséance sur les autres créatures. Le deu- 
xième récit (Gn 2,5-25) détaille la création de l’homme et celle de 
la femme de manière décalée. C’est certainement pour ces détails 
que les deux récits ont été conservés l’un à côté de l’autre. Cepen- 
dant, certains doublets s'expliquent mal. Selon Gn 21,30-31, la lo- 
calité de Beer-Shéva (« puits du serment ») tire son nom du ser- 
ment entre Abraham et Abimélek autour d’un puits creusé par 


Pour les discussions des rabbins sur les contradictions du Pentateuque, voir le 
Talmud de Babylone, Yoma 4b. Certaines grandes figures du judaïsme de l’époque 
médiévale expliquaient les divergences du Pentateuque par le fait que Dieu avait 
dit quelque chose et que Moïse en répétant ou en écrivant avait pu dire quelque 
chose d’autre. C’est ainsi par exemple qu’au 13° s. ap. J.-C., Moshé ben Nahman, 
dit Ramban, et petit-fils de Rashi, expliquait la différence entre les deux versions 
du commandement du Décalogue sur le sabbat « souviens-toi » en Ex 20,8 et « ob- 
serve » en Dt 5,12. Voir Ramban (Nachmanides), Commentary on the Torah, Exodus, 
Translated and Annotated with Index by Rabbi Charles B. Chavel, New York: 
Shilo, 1973, pp. 307-308. Les commentaires de Ramban sont édités dans les Bibles 
rabbiniques (Migraot Gedolot). Pour une présentation récente des débats sur la for- 
mation du Pentateuque, voir les articles rassemblés dans Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. 
Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Penta- 
teuch. Bridging the Academic Cultures of Europe, Israel, and North America, FAT 111, 
Tübingen : Mohr Siebeck, 2016, pp. 87-106. 

? Dans un premier temps, la tradition chrétienne (comme St Augustin dans ses 
Questions sur l’Heptateuque) a reconnu les divergences tout en les relativisant. Voir 
Innocent Himbaza, « La conscience des problèmes textuels de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment : état de la question hier et aujourd’hui » dans Adrian Schenker, Philippe 
Hugo (éds.), L'enfance de la Bible hébraïque. Histoire du texte de l’Ancien Testament à la 
lumière des recherches récentes, Le Monde de la Bible 52, Genève : Labor et Fides, 
2005, pp. 34-61. Plus tard, cette question fut différemment abordée. Pour expli- 
quer le « peu d’ordre qui se trouve en quelques endroits du Pentateuque », Ri- 
chard Simon reprit les arguments des Juifs comme Abravanel (15° s.), et des Chré- 
tiens comme Procope (5°-6° s.) et Théodoret (5° s.), en disant que les écrivains pu- 
blics, qualifiés également de prophetes, « avaient la liberté en recueillant les actes 
qui étaient dans les archives d’y ajouter, diminuer et changer selon qu'ils le ju- 
geaient a propos ». Voir Richard Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament (1670) 
suivi de Lettre sur l’inspiration. Nouvelle édition annotée et introduite par Pierre Gi- 
bert, Montrouge : Bayard Editions, 2008, pp. 90, 111, 116-122, 135. 
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Abraham. Or, selon Gn 26,32-33, la même localité tire son nom du 
serment entre Isaac et le même Abimélek autour du puits creusé 
par les serviteurs d’Isaac. Il faut se demander si une seule explica- 
tion étiologique du nom de Beer-Shéva n'aurait pas suffi. 

Pour les divergences, retenons quelques exemples : 

a) Selon Ex 37,1-5, l'arche de l'alliance a été faite par Bétzalel. 
Cependant, selon le récit de Dt 10,3-5, c'est Moise lui-même qui l’a 
faite. La tradition juive ancienne a expliqué soit qu’il y avait deux 
arches, l’une provisoire de Moïse et l’autre définitive de Bétzalel, 
soit que Moïse a en réalité « disposé » de l’arche faite par Bétzalel. 
Les chercheurs contemporains pensent plutôt que cette diver- 
gence reflète deux traditions de l'arche’. 

b) La manière de calculer la date de la fête de Pentecôte (fête 
des Cinquante jours, fête des Semaines, fête de la Moisson) n’est 
pas la même selon qu’on lit Lv 23,15 ou Dt 16,9. Selon Dt 16,9, qui 
est le plus ancien des deux, il faut compter les sept semaines à par- 
tir du jour où l’on se met à faucher la moisson. En revanche, selon 
Lv 23,15, il faut compter les sept semaines à partir du lendemain 
du sabbat, où l’on a présenté la gerbe comme offrande. Contraire- 
ment à Dt 16,9, la version de Lv 23,15 fixe donc un jour précis, et 
elle intègre le début du comput des sept semaines dans le cadre 
sacrificiel®. 

c) Les deux versions du Decalogue contiennent des divergences 
textuelles importantes’. La difference la plus frappante est la justi- 
fication du repos du sabbat. Selon Ex 20,11, ce repos se justifie par 


3 Samuel R. Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, The In- 
ternational Critical Commentary, Third Edition, Edinburgh : T & T Ckark, 1951, pp. 
117-118 ; Moshe Weifeld, Deuteronomy 1-11. A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, The Anchor Bible 5, New York, London, Toronto, Sydney, Auckland : 
Doubleday, 1991, p. 417. On verrait encore la trace de la deuxième tradition en Ex 
33,7: 

“Sur les divergences entre Lv et Dt concernant la fête des Semaines ainsi que 
celle de la Paque, voir Juha Pakkala, God’s Word Omitted. Omissions in the Transmis- 
sion of the Hebrew Bible, FRLANT 251, Göttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013, 
pp. 134-154. 

5 À part les divergences internes du Texte massorétique, des divergences sup- 
plémentaires se trouvent dans les manuscrits de Qumran, le Pentateuque Sama- 
ritain et la Septante. Voir Innocent Himbaza, Le Décalogue et l’histoire du texte. 
Etudes des formes textuelles du Decalogue et leurs implications dans l'histoire du texte de 
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le fait que Dieu lui-même s’est reposé le septième jour de la créa- 
tion. En revanche, selon Dt 5,15, ce repos se justifie par le fait que 
Dieu a sorti son peuple d'Égypte où il était esclave. Le statut du Dé- 
calogue, comme texte prononcé par Dieu, entendu par le peuple, 
inscrit sur les deux tables de pierre et conservé dans l’arche de l'al- 
liance, ne le protège pas des divergences textuelles. 

Certaines divergences peuvent même tourner en contradic- 
tions. Pour ne prendre qu’un exemple, d’un côté la version de la loi 
sur l’esclave que nous lisons en Ex 21,1-11 et en Dt 15,12-18 permet 
à un Israélite d’avoir un esclave (12) hébreu. Ces deux versions di- 
vergent elles-mêmes sur la manière de traiter l’esclave au moment 
de le libérer. En effet, contrairement à la version de l’Exode, celle 
du Deutéronome demande que celui qui libère un esclave hébreu le 
soutienne matériellement pour l’aider à s’en sortir‘. De l’autre côté 
cependant, Lv 25,39-46, qui utilise la même racine hébraïque 71, 
interdit à un Israélite d’avoir un hébreu comme esclave. Ces diffé- 
rences pourraient s'expliquer par l’évolution différente des con- 
textes’. 

Il faut rappeler que l'explication de ces textes dépend de l’ap- 
proche de lecture qu’on adopte. On peut lisser les divergences en 
disant par exemple que Réouél, le beau-père de Moise (Ex 2,18 ; Nb 
10,29) et Jethro (Ex 3,1 ; 18,1-12) sont en réalité la même personne. 
On peut dire que Mosséra, lieu de la mort d’Aaron (Dt 10,6) est un 
autre nom de Hors-la-Montagne (Nb 20,23-29 ; 33,38-39). Cepen- 
dant, il y a des difficultés textuelles et littéraires qu’on ne peut ex- 
pliquer par une telle approche. Dans ce cas, la diachronie s’avére 
nécessaire. L'œuvre de Bétzalel ne saurait être identifiée à celle de 
Moise. Justifier le repos du sabbat par le fait que Dieu s’est égale- 
ment reposé le septième jour de la création (Ex 20,11), ou par le fait 
qu’il a sorti son peuple qui était esclave en Egypte (Dt 5,15), n’est 
pas la même chose. 


l’Ancien Testament, OBO 207, Fribourg : Academic Press, Gôttingen : Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2004. 

€ Voir Jean-Louis Ska, Introduction à la lecture du Pentateuque. Clés pour l'interpré- 
tation des cinq premiers livres de la Bible, Le livre et le rouleau 5, Bruxelles : Éditions 
Lessius, 2000, pp. 64-70. 

7 Christophe Lemardelé, « Le Pentateuque : écriture de la Loi et évolution cul- 
tuelle », Annuaire de l’École pratique des hautes études (EPHE), Section des sciences reli- 
gieuses 124, 2017, pp. 91-100. 
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2. Le Pentateuque est une compilation 
d’un patrimoine littéraire varié d’Israël 


Les disparités littéraires observées aussi bien dans un même livre 
que dans des livres différents du Pentateuque ont souvent été ex- 
pliquées par la mise ensemble de documents de provenances et 
d’époques différentes. Des récits et des lois qui faisaient partie du 
patrimoine littéraire d’Isra&l ont été collectés et d’autres ont été 
retouchés ou composés, alors que les rédactions d'ensemble ont es- 
sayé de leur donner une cohérence littéraire globale. Certains 
textes reflètent également des prises de positions théologiques en 
dialogue, qu’on peut rapprocher de tel ou tel milieu, en particulier 
entre le 7° et le 5° s. av. J.-C. 

L'observation de ces phénomènes littéraires fait que les cher- 
cheurs continuent d’explorer des modèles qui expliqueraient la 
complexité littéraire du Pentateuque*. 

Prenons un exemple touchant au nombre d'années que les 
textes du Pentateuque citent pour situer certains personnages ou 


® Thomas Römer, « Brève Présentation du débat actuel sur le Pentateuque : Le 
Pentateuque toujours en question », in Albert de Pury, Thomas Rômer (éds.), Le 
Pentateuque en question. Les origines et la composition des cinq premiers livres de la Bible 
à la lumière des recherches récentes, 3° édition augmentée, Le Monde de la Bible 19, 
Genève : Labor et Fides, 2002, p. VII-XXXIX ; Michael Lefebvre, Collections, Code, and 
Torah. The Re-Characterization of Israel’s Written Law, JSOTSup 451, New York / Lon- 
don: T & T Clark, 2006 ; Gary N. Knoppers, Bernard M. Levinson (éd.), The Penta- 
teuch as Torah. New Models for Understanding Its Promulgation and Acceptance, Winona 
Lake, Indiana : Eisenbrauns, 2007 ; BaruchJ. Schwarz, « Does Recent Scholarship’s 
Critique of the Documentary Hypothesis Consitute Grounds of Its Rejection ? », in 
Thomas Dozeman, Konrad Schmid, BaruchJ. Schwartz (éds.), The Pentateuch. Inter- 
national Perspectives on Current Research, FAT 78, Tübingen : Mohr Siebec, 2011, p. 
3-16 ; Joel S. Baden, The Composition of the Pentateuch : Renewing the Documentary Hy- 
pothesis, New Haven, CT : Yale University Press, 2012 ; Konrad Schmid, « Has Eu- 
ropea Scholarship Abandoned the Documentary Hypothesis ? Some Reminders on 
Its History and Remarks on Its Current Status », in Thomas Dozeman, Konrad 
Schmid, Baruch J. Schwartz (éds.), The Pentateuch, pp. 17-30; Diana V. Edelman, 
Philip R. Davies, Christophe Nihan, Thomas Rômer, Clés pour le Pentateuque. Etat de 
la recherche et themes fondamentaux, Le Monde de la Bible 65, Genéve : Labor et 
Fides, 2013, pp. 64-67 ; Baruch J. Schwartz, « The Pentateuchal Sources and the 
Former Prophets. A Neo-Documentarian’s Perspective », in Jan C. Gertz, Bernard 
M. Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Pen- 
tateuch, pp. 783-793. 
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pour dater certains événements. Une simple lecture des récits de 
la descente en Egypte et de l'exode permet de constater que: 


- Qéhat, fils de Levi et petit-fils de Jacob, est entré en Egypte (Gn 
46,11) et qu’il vécut en tout 133 ans (Ex 6,18). 

- Amram, fils de Qéhat vécut 137 ans (Ex 6,20). 

- Moïse fils d’Amram était âgé de 80 ans lors de la sortie d'Égypte 
(EX 7,7), 

- De Qéhat qui est entré en Egypte à Moise qui en est sorti, il n’y 
a donc que trois générations. 


Or, selon le nombre d’années que chacun a vécu, sans compter les 
années où Qéhat vivait avant de descendre en Egypte, ni les années 
où père et fils vivaient en même temps, Qéhat et Amram d’un côté 
et Amram et Moïse de l’autre, le total fait 350 ans. Selon les données 
généalogiques de Genèse et Exode, les fils d'Israël n’ont donc pas 
pu passer 430 ans en Égypte comme cela est écrit en Ex 12,40-41. 
Moïse n’aurait pas écrit que les fils d'Israël ont passé 430 en Égypte, 
tout en notant par ailleurs que c’est son grand-père qui est entré 
en Égypte. De la même manière, le nombre donné en Gn 15,13, se- 
lon lequel la descendance d'Abraham sera opprimée pendant 400 
ans dans un pays étranger (l'Égypte) n’est pas non plus harmonisé 
avec les données généalogiques citées ci-haut. Cela montre que 
plusieurs mains sont intervenues dans ces textes et que tous les 
rédacteurs-éditeurs n’ont pas pris tout le soin de vérifier la con- 
cordance entre les différentes données de cet héritage littéraire. 

La question de la durée du séjour en Égypte va de pair avec la 
possibilité de passer de 70 personnes (Ex 1,5)° à au moins deux mil- 
lions en quelques générations, si l’on comprend que les 600 mille 
hommes sans compter les enfants, sont ceux qui étaient à même 
de prendre des armes (Ex 12,37)". 


° Deux manuscrits de Qumran (4QGen-Exod’, frg. 17-18 ; 4QExod?, frg. 1) et la 
Septante évoquent 75 personnes en Ex 1,5. 

1 Pour dissiper le doute quant au nombre de ceux qui sont sortis d'Égypte, 
certains expliquent le terme 4>x «mille» comme signifiant « famille » ou 
« clan». Cela permettrait d’avoir un nombre plus raisonnable au regard du 
nombre de générations qui vivent en Égypte. Voir Clive Anderson and Brian Ed- 
wards, Evidence for the Bible, Third reprint, Leominster : Day One Publications, 
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La correspondance entre les événements et le nombre d'années 
a toujours posé problème dans le Pentateuque et la tradition juive 
ancienne l’avait déjà observé et a tenté d’y répondre. Concernant 
les 430 ans, le Pentateuque samaritain et la Septante expliquent ce 
nombre par le séjour en Canaan et en Égypte. Cela veut dire qu'ils 
incluent la période des patriarches depuis Abraham, 215 ans en Ca- 
naan et 215 ansen Égypte. C’est de cette manière que toute la tra- 
dition rabbinique a ensuite expliqué le nombre de 430 ans men- 
tionnés en Ex 12,40-41. La tradition chrétienne ancienne est allée 
dans le même sens". Tout le monde a donc corrigé le texte, si bien 
qu’il faut se demander pourquoi un rédacteur avait noté ce chiffre. 
À y regarder de près, le nombre de 400 ou 430 ans en Égypte devait 
faire partie du patrimoine conservé de manière tenace par la tra- 
dition, qu’elle soit orale ou écrite. Il a fallu lui trouver une place au 
risque d’une tension narrative. Cependant, la tension narrative a 
plus probablement été créée, non pas par l'insertion de ce nombre, 
mais par celle des généalogies qui n’en ont pas tenu compte. 


2015, pp. 196-197. Cependant, cette explication n’est pas valable, puisqu'elle ne 
peut être appliquée aux données du livre des Nombres. Celui-ci évoque la recen- 
sion du peuple le premier jour du deuxième mois, la deuxième année après la sor- 
tie d'Égypte. Les tribus ayant été regroupées par clans et par familles, on dénom- 
bra un à un les hommes à partir de vingt ans (Nb 1,2-3) et le total donna 603.550 
hommes, sans compter le clan de Lévi (Nb 1,46-47). Le deuxième recensement, 40 
ans plus tard, donnera à peu près les mêmes chiffres : 601.630 (Nb 26,51). Il est 
donc clair que le livre des Nombres entend donner un nombre précis des hommes 
composant l’armée d'Israël dans le désert. Il est aussi clair qu’il ne tient pas 
compte des difficultés qu’on a à compter un tel nombre de personnes qui auraient 
passé de 70 à quelques millions en seulement trois générations. En réalité, les don- 
nées d’Exode comme celles de Nombres, sur ceux qui sont sortis d'Égypte, ne se 
basent visiblement pas sur le comput précis des générations, mais sur le nombre 
de 430 ans en Égypte. 

1 St Augustin qui retient 215 ans en Canaan et 215 en Égypte, explique la dif- 
férence entre les données de Gn 15 et Ex 12 par le fait que Moïse a voulu ajouter 
une génération à celles que Dieu avait indiquées. St Augustin, Appendice contenant 
des opuscules sur l'écriture sainte et des questions sur l’Ancien et le Nouveau Testament, 
Œuvres complètes, Tome Onzième, trad. Peronne et. al., Paris : Libraire de Louis 
Vivès, 1871, pp. 222-223. 
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3. Le Pentateuque est le fruit d’une 
reconstitution littéraire de sources 
souvent écrites 


Avant d’être un document de compromis, le Pentateuque est 
d’abord une reconstitution de la mémoire identitaire, historique et 
littéraire, d'Israël”. Certains chercheurs ont même estimé que les 
rédacteurs-éditeurs du Pentateuque étaient des compilateurs pas- 
sifs qui ne retouchaient pas les matériaux mis ensemble”. Ce genre 
d'observation suppose que, dans les parties du Pentateuque où l’on 
trouve des doublets et des divergences, les rédacteurs-éditeurs tra- 
vaillaient principalement sur des documents écrits ou sur des tra- 
ditions orales bien établies. 


” Cette reconstitution s’est étalée dans le temps. Elle a dû commencer pen- 
dant la période de l'exil jusqu’à l’époque post-sacerdotale. Voir la discussion dans 
Konrad Schmid, « Post-Priestly Additions in the Pentateuch. A Survey of Scho- 
larship », dans Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad 
Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp. 589-604. Pour Israel Knohl, c’est 
l’« Ecole de Sainteté » qui, après l’« École Sacerdotale », a édité le Pentateuque. 
Voir Israel Knohl : « Who Edited the Pentateuch ? », dans Thomas Dozeman, Kon- 
rad Schmid, Baruch J. Schwartz (éd.), The Pentateuch, pp. 359-367. Alors que les 
livres d’Esdras et Néhémie évoquent la reconstruction du Temple, le retour de son 
mobilier et de ses ustensiles, le service sacrificiel, la reconstruction de la muraille, 
ainsi que le peuplement de Jérusalem par les anciens exilés, la « reconstitution » 
des Ecritures n’est pas mentionnée. Selon Esd 7, le prétre et scribe Esdras, qui était 
versé dans l’etude de la Torah, fut envoyé à Jerusalem pour enquêter au sujet de 
Juda et de Jerusalem, « suivant la Loi de ton Dieu qui est dans ta main » (Esd 7,14). 
En Ne 8, on retrouve Esdras apportant le livre de la Loi de Moïse pour le lire devant 
tout le peuple. Le texte ne précise pas si Esdras a reconstitué la Torah ou s’il a pu 
se procurer une copie qui n'avait pas été détruite à la suite de l'invasion babylo- 
nienne. Cependant, dans l’histoire, nombreux sont ceux qui ont estimé que les 
Écritures ont été également reconstituées. L'un des témoignages les plus anciens 
à ce sujet est 4 Esdras 14,37-47. Plusieurs rabbins (Abravanel, David Kimhi, Aben 
Melec) ont d’ailleurs expliqué les disparités dans les textes de la Bible par la mau- 
vaise qualité des documents dont s’est servi Esdras. Voir Richard Simon, Histoire 
critique du Vieux Testament, pp. 91, 123-128. 

5 Voir par exemple Herbert Donner, «Der Redaktor : Überlegungen zum 
vorkritischen Umgang mit der Heiligen Schrift », in Herbert Donner (éd.), Aufsätze 
zum Alten Testament aus vier Jahrzehnten, BZAW 224, Berlin : W. de Gruyter, 1994, 
pp. 259-285. 
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Observons les premières migrations d’Abram. Gn 11,31-32 et Gn 
12,4b-5 évoquent un double départ pour le pays de Canaan. Le pre- 
mier projet d’aller d’Our des Chaldéens vers Canaan est celui de Té- 
rah, père d’Abram (le futur Abraham). C’est un projet tout à fait 
humain qui précise le point de départ ainsi que la destination. 
Abram faisait partie du groupe familial conduit par Térah pour al- 
ler d’Our des Chaldéens en Canaan. Le deuxiéme projet est celui 
que Dieu propose a Abram à partir de Harran™. Il s’agit d’un projet 
divin ponctué de promesses d’une terre, d’une descendance et de 
la bénédiction. Abram est invité à entrer dans ce projet (Gn 12,1-3). 
Or, à moins de penser qu’Abram, qui était déjà adulte et marié, ne 
connaissait pas le projet de son père, et qu’il soit parti d’Our jusqu’à 
Harrân sans rien savoir, on doit reconnaître une tension narrative 
entre ces deux passages. Cette tension est probablement due à 
l’histoire complexe de la rédaction de ces versets et à l’origine de 
leur contenu. Le maintien des tensions narratives entre ces récits 


4 Ces deux textes posent également la question de l'harmonisation des temps 
narratifs. La manière habituelle de présenter la descendance d’une personne fait 
penser qu’Abram est le premier fils de Térah. Or si Abraham est né alors que son 
père était âgé de 70 ans (cf. Flavius Josèphe, Antiquités Juives 1,149), il devient dif- 
ficile de concilier cette information avec le reste. Abram quitte-t-il Harran du vi- 
vant de son père ou après sa mort ? Pour le Pentateuque Samaritain, qui attribue 
à Térah 145 ans et non 205 comme le Texte massorétique, Philon d'Alexandrie, De 
Migratione Abrahami 177 et le NT (Actes 7,14), Abram est parti après la mort de son 
père. Or, plusieurs chercheurs actuels comprennent qu’Abram est parti du vivant 
de son père. En cela Térah a pu vivre 205 ans (Gn 11,32) et finir tranquillement sa 
vie à Harrân, alors qu’Abram était parti longtemps auparavant. Il existe égale- 
ment une opinion, déjà connue par St Augustin (De la Cité de Dieu XV,1-2 ; Les Sept 
livres des Questions sur l'Heptateuque, Livre Premier : Questions sur la Genèse, XXV,1-4) 
selon laquelle, malgré les habitudes d’autres récits, Abram ne serait pas nécessai- 
rement l'aîné de Terah. S'il est cité en premier, c’est parce qu'il est le personnage 
le plus important (cf. MI 1,2 où Jacob est cité avant Esaü ; 1Chr 4,1 où Juda est cité 
en premier alors qu'il n’est que quatrième). Dans ce cas, Abram serait parti à 75 
ans, après la mort de son père qui était âgé de 205. Cela ferait alors qu'il est né 
lorsque son père avait 130 ans ! On voit bien que certaines interprétations et har- 
monisation narratives se construisent sur les lacunes du récit. 

15 Gn 11,10-27.31-32 et 12,4b-5 sont traditionnellement considérés comme P, 
alors que Gn 11,28-30 et 12,1-4a.6-9 sont J (les publications les plus récentes les 
considèrent maintenant comme post-P). Voir Gerhard von Rad, Genèse. Traduc- 
tion d’Etienne de Peyer, Genève : Labor et Fides, 1949, pp. 154-160. Albert de Pury 
élargit un peu les versets P : Gn 11,10-28a.29-32 et 12,4b-5. Voir Albert de Pury, 
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suppose que leurs sources devaient être écrites et non orales. Et 
l'on voit que ces récits n’avaient pas été harmonisés et ils ne lont 
pas été par la suite. Je pars de l’idée qu’une mise par écrit de deux 
traditions orales aurait présenté autrement le double projet de se 
rendre en Canaan. 

Les autres passages bibliques qui évoquent le déplacement 
d’Abram insistent sur le deuxième projet. C’est Dieu qui a appelé 
Abram, non pas de Harran mais déjà d’Our des Chaldéens (Gn 15,7; 
Ne 9,7 ; Act 7,2-4), et il est parti sans savoir où il allait (He 11,8). Vu 
sous cet angle, le projet de Dieu pour Abram a éclipsé celui de Té- 
rah, narrativement plus ancien, qui évoquait également le départ 
d'Our des Chaldéens pour Canaan". 


4. Le Pentateuque est un texte compromis 


La destruction de Jerusalem, du Temple et la déportation de |’élite 
du pays ont occasionné un choc terrible qui n’a pas seulement 
ébranlé l’organisation politico-religieuse, mais également l’expres- 
sion de la croyance en YHWH. De plus, les peuples conquérants suc- 
cessifs, comme les Assyriens, les Babyloniens et les Perses, n’ont 
pas manqué d’affirmer qu’ils tenaient leur suprématie militaire de 
leurs grands dieux. Dans ce cas, Israél était obligé de se situer et de 
clarifier son langage sur YHWH. Comment pouvait-on expliquer 
qu'Israël ait pu être détruit et déporté ? Pouvait-on accepter de 
dire que YHWH avait été vaincu par Mardouk ? A-t-on vu venir la 


« Genèse 12-36 » in Thomas Rômer, Jean-Daniel Macchi et Christophe Nihan 
(éds.), Introduction à l'Ancien Testament, Le Monde de la Bible 49, Genève : Labor et 
Fides, 2009, pp. 217-238, spéc. p. 224. Cela laisse entendre que la composition de la 
source P est elle-même complexe. Voir Jacob Wôhrle, « There’s No Master Key ! 
The Literary Character of the Priestly Stratum and the Formation of the Penta- 
teuch », in Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad 
Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp., 391-403, spécialement p. 393- 
395. 

16 Flavius Josèphe, Antiquités juives 1,154-160, insiste sur le fait qu’Abraham a 
quitté Our des Chaldéens à la suite de l'appel de Dieu. Josèphe cite Nicolas de Da- 
mas selon lequel Abraham est arrivé de la Chaldée en conquérant, qu’il régna tem- 
porairement à Damas et qu’il continua sa route vers Canaan. 
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catastrophe ? Que fallait-il entreprendre pour qu’elle ne se repro- 
duise plus ? Quelle devait être la nouvelle organisation politico-re- 
ligieuse, notamment sans roi ? La lecture du Pentateuque montre 
que des milieux différents sont intervenus sur ces sujets et sur 
d’autres encore et que, comme ils n’étaient pas tous du même avis, 
tout cela a finalement occasionné des tensions. Une des questions 
qui s’est posée, et dont nous avons des échos, était de savoir qui 
faisait véritablement partie du peuple, puisque certains sont allés 
en exil alors que d’autres sont restés dans le pays. Qui méritait et 
qui avait le droit d’être héritier de l’ancien royaume ?” 

Les chercheurs évoquent souvent un compromis entre les mi- 
lieux sacerdotaux et les milieux laïcs (deutéronomistes), alors que 
les milieux prophétiques ont été tenus à l’écart*. 

La question est cependant complexe, puisque l’aspect « nord- 
sud » a sûrement aussi joué un rôle. Plusieurs chercheurs revien- 
nent actuellement sur cet aspect, désormais sensible, puisqu'il 
concerne les adorateurs de YHWH liés aux sanctuaires du Garizim 
et de Jérusalem. Les deux communautés qui ont ensemble reçu le 
Pentateuque, mais pas le reste de la Bible hébraïque, ont dû exercer 
leur influence pour que leurs traditions soient prises en considéra- 
tion dans le Pentateuque”. On observe notamment que les sites du 


v À part Esdras-Néhémie qu’on a l'habitude de citer, ces questions se posent 
également dans le livre d’Ezéchiel. Voir Christophe Nihan, « Ezéchiel », dans Tho- 
mas Römer, Jean-Daniel Macchi et Christophe Nihan (éd.), Introduction à l’Ancien 
Testament, pp. 439-458. 

18 Voir Frank Crüsemann, « Das ‘portative Vaterland.’ Struktur und Genese 
des alttestamentlichen Kanons », dans Aleida Assmann and Jan Assmann, (éds.), 
Kanon und Zensur. Beiträge zur Archdologie der literarischen Kommunikation II, Mün- 
chen: Fink, 1987, pp. 63-79; Thomas Rômer, « From Deuteronomistic History to 
Nebiim and Torah », dans Innocent Himbaza (éd.), Making the Biblical Text. Textual 
Studies in the Hebrew and the Greek Bible, Publications of the Institut Dominique Bar- 
thélemy 1, OBO 275, Fribourg: Academic Press, Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprechte, 2015, pp. 1-18, spéc. p. 13. 

9 L'histoire compliquée des relations entre Garizim et Jerusalem fait l’objet 
d’intenses études. Voir notamment Ingrid Hjelm, The Samaritans and Early Judaism. 
A Literary Analysis, JSSOTSup 303, Sheffield : Sheffield Academic Press, 2000 ; Gary 
N. Knoppers, Bernard M. Levinson (éds.), The Pentateuch as Torah ; Oded Lipschits, 
Gary N. Knoppers, Rainer Albertz (éds.), Judah and the Judeans in the Forth Century 
B.C.E., Winona Lake, Indiana : Eisenbrauns, 2007 ; Magnar Kartveit, The Origin of the 
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nord, comme la région de Sichem, sont positivement évoqués dans 
le Pentateuque, voire dans l’Hexateuque, et non dans le reste des 
Nebiim. Cela suppose que la voix du nord a davantage été entendue 
pour l'édition du premier corpus. Il faut également penser que les 
mêmes milieux ne parlaient pas nécessairement toujours d’une 
même voix. Il a très bien pu y avoir des tendances et des options 
différentes au sein d’un même milieu et d'une même generation”. 

Il semble que certains récits ou certaines lois ne visent pas 
d’abord à défendre une cause ou une idéologie particulière nor- 
diste ou sudiste, sacerdotale ou laïque, mais qu'ils étaient simple- 
ment là et qu’on ne pouvait pas les ignorer. En revanche, ils ont dû 
être réinterprétés à la lumière de la nouvelle compréhension des 
relations entre Dieu et son peuple. Une partie du code de l'alliance, 
dont les paralléles sont bien connus dans les lois hittites ou baby- 
loniennes, comme le code d’Hammurabi, entrerait dans cette caté- 
gorie. 

La lecture des textes du Pentateuque montre qu’il s’agit d’un 
ensemble de textes souvent en dialogue. Les uns complètent les 
autres, reprennent une partie en laissant une autre, se répondent 
voire s'opposent, etc. Ce phénomène s'observe aussi bien dans les 


Samaritans, VTS 128, Leiden, Boston : Brill, 2009 ; Menachem Mor, Friedrich V. Rei- 
terer (éd.), Samaritans : Past and Present. Current Studies, SJ 53, StSam 5, Berlin, New 
York : Walter De Gruyter, 2010 ; Etienne Nodet, Samaritains, Juifs, Temples. Réponses 
de Christophe Nihan et Philippe Abadie, Cahier de la Revue Biblique 74, Paris : J. Ga- 
balda, 2010 ; Jésef Zsengellér (éd.), Samaria, Samarians, Samaritans. Studies on Bible, 
History and Linguistics, SJ 66 ; StSam 6, Berlin, Boston : Walter De Gruyter, 2011; 
Jorg Frey, Ursula Schattner-Rieser, Konrad Schmid (Hrsg.), Die Samaritaner und die 
Bibel, The Samaritans and the Bible, Studia Judaica 70, Studia Samaritana 7, Ber- 
lin/Boston : De Gruyter, 2012 ; Gary N. Knoppers, Jews and Samaritans: The Origins 
and History of Their Early Relations, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013 ; Rainer 
Albertz, Jakob Wöhrle (ed.), Between Cooperation and Hostility. Multiple Identities in 
Ancien Judaism and the Interaction with Foreign Powers, JAJS 11, Gottingen : Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2013 ; Benedikt Hensel, Juda und Samaria. Zum Verhältnis zweier 
nach-exilischer Jahwismen, FAT 110, Tübingen : Mohr Siebeck, 2016. 

2 Cette considération amène Christophe Lemardelé à rejeter l’idée d’un docu- 
ment P courant de Genèse à Lévitique. Voir Christophe Lemardelé, « Le Penta- 
teuque : écriture de la Loi et évolution cultuelle », p. 98. 
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textes narratifs que législatifs. Ajoutons que les retouches ulté- 
rieures, bien connues, ont pu accentuer les disparités entre cer- 
tains textes, comme d’autres ont pu justement les atténuer. 

Le compromis a donc d’abord consisté en une mise ensemble de 
l'héritage littéraire et théologique varié d'Israël, pour viser dans 
un deuxième temps une unité littéraire. On peut par exemple ob- 
server, notamment par des approches littéraires et philologiques, 
que les textes concernant Abraham datent d’époques différentes. 
Les chercheurs relèvent que certains thèmes, termes, mots-outils, 
expressions et tournures de phrases utilisés en Gn 24 renvoient à 
la période du 5° s. av. J.-C”, alors que d’autres passages sur Abraham 
pourraient dater au moins de deux siècles plus tôt. On constate 
ainsi que les textes anciens de l’époque préexilique, comme les 
textes tardifs de l’époque postexilique, ont tous été utilisés pour 
constituer une même trame narrative sur le même personnage”. 


5. Le Pentateuque est une compilation en 
hâte 


Il semble bien que d’un côté, les rédacteurs-éditeurs du Penta- 
teuque ont compilé les données déjà existantes provenant de 
sources différentes dans le souci de reconstituer l'héritage litté- 


Alexandre Rofé, « An Enquiry into the Betrothal of Rebekah », dans Erhard 
Blum, Christian Macholz, Ekkehard W. Stegemann (éd.), Die Hebraïsche Bibel und 
ihre zweifache Nachgeschichte : Festschrift für Rolf Rendtorff zum 65. Geburtstag, Neukir- 
chen-Vluyn : Neukirchner Verlag, 1990, pp. 27-39 ; Eberhard Bons, « The Linguis- 
tic Dating of Biblical Texts. An Approach with Methodological Limitations », dans 
Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad Schmid (éds.), 
The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp. 303-325, spécialement, p. 315-320. 

? Jean Louis Ska, « Essay on the Nature and Meaning of the Abraham Cycle 
(Gen 11:29-25) » dans Jean Louis Ska, The Exegesis of the Pentateuch. Exegetical Studies 
and Basic Questions, FAT 66, Tübingen : Mohr Siebeck, 2009, pp. 23-45, spéciale- 
ment, p. 38 ; Jan Joosten, « Diachronic Linguistics and the Date of the Penta- 
teuch », dans Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad 
Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp, 329-344 ; Oded Lipschits, Thomas 
Römer et Hervé Gonzalez, « The Pre-Priestly Abraham Narratives from Monarchic 
to Persian Times », Semitica 59, 2017, pp. 261-296. 
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raire et théologique d'Israël. De l’autre côté, ils ont retravaillé d'an- 
ciens contenus et ajouté de nouveaux, pour répondre aux préoccu- 
pations du moment. Le tout fut ordonné, mis en relation et harmo- 
nisé de façon à constituer une histoire plus ou moins suivie à partir 
de la création”. Cette histoire intégrait aussi bien la matière nar- 
rative que législative. Le regard sur l'humanité entière fut limité à 
quelques chapitres de Genèse (Gn 1-11), pour se concentrer ensuite 
sur le devenir d'Israël. L'ensemble devait être un texte de référence 
ayant autorité pour tous les adorateurs de YHWH. 

La (re)constitution de l’héritage littéraire et théologique, la re- 
cherche de compromis entre différentes sources (écrites ou orales) 
et différentes tendances théologiques ainsi que la nécessité de ré- 
pondre aux nouveaux enjeux, tout cela explique le caractère hété- 
roclite du texte du Pentateuque. Ces facteurs ne suffisent cepen- 
dant pas pour expliquer pourquoi certaines tensions narratives et 
de nombreuses divergences ont été conservées dans ce corpus. Ap- 
paremment, l’aspect hâtif de son édition y est pour beaucoup”. 

Il semble en effet que les rédacteurs-éditeurs du Pentateuque 
n'ont pas eu suffisamment de temps pour relire et scruter tous les 
éléments qu'ils intégraient dans une longue narration en même 
temps chronologique et législative. L’effort de systématisation et 
d'harmonisation n’est pas allé jusqu’au bout. 


3 Jean-Louis Ska, « What Do We Mean by Plot and by Narrative Continuity ? », 
dans Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad Schmid 
(éds.), The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp. 201-222. 

“Le caractère hâtif de la compilation du Pentateuque avait déjà été évoqué 
par Baruch Spinoza au 17° s. (1632-1677). Spinoza appliquait le méme raisonne- 
ment à d’autres livres en dehors du Pentateuque. Au chapitre 9 de son Traité théo- 
logico-politique, qu’il publia sous anonymat en 1670, il est noté que le Pentateuque 
«n’est qu’une réunion confuse de matériaux que l’auteur [Esdras] n’a point eu le 
temps de classer et d’ordonner régulièrement ». Voir Spinoza, Traité théologico- 
politique contenant plusieurs dissertations où l'on fait voir que la liberté de philosopher 
non seulement est compatible avec le maintien de la piété et la paix de l'état, mais même 
qu'on ne peut la détruire sans détruire en même temps et la paix de l’état et la piété elle- 
même (traduit de l’édition, Tractatus Theologico-politicus, Hambourg : Henri Konrad, 
1670). Pour Spinoza, Esdras a reconstitué le Pentateuque après l'exil babylonien 
sur la base de matériaux disparates à sa disposition. Le livre de Spinoza fut con- 
damné par la cour de Hollande en 1674 et dénoncé par d’autres théologiens 
comme le jésuite Ignace De Laubrussel, Traité des abus de la critique en matière de 
religion, Tome premier, Paris : Grégoire Du Puis, 1710, p. 202. 
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On peut imaginer que certains textes auraient pu être corrigés 
sans que cela pose a priori un problème narratif ou littéraire. Par 
exemple, Gn 24,67 n'aurait pas eu besoin de maintenir qu’Isaac a 
fait entrer Rebecca sa femme dans la tente de Sara sa mère”. En 
effet, selon Gn 23 Sara était déjà morte et selon Gn 24,62 Isaac ha- 
bitait désormais dans le Néguev. 

On peut également penser que les rédacteurs-éditeurs n’au- 
raient pas maintenu qu’Abraham a mis l'enfant (Ismaël) sur 
l'épaule de sa servante Hagar au moment de la renvoyer, comme 
cela est écrit en Gn 21,14. La formulation actuelle de ce texte, très 
discutée par les chercheurs, est étrange: Tony) mnv ow 
PnP « il mit sur son épaule (à elle) et l'enfant et il la renvoya »*. 

Cette formulation reflète vraisemblablement une retouche sur- 
venue dans l’histoire du texte”. Le récit suppose qu’Ismaél était 


235 De manière très surprenante, la traduction de la TOB (2010) contourne la 
difficulté en rendant Gn 24,67 par « Isaac la fit entrer dans sa tente. Il avait eu Sara 
pour mère... ». Pourtant, tous les témoins textuels s'accordent pour dire qu’Isaac 
a fait entrer Rebecca dans la tente de sa mère Sara. D'ailleurs ce verset a depuis 
longtemps attiré l'attention de la tradition juive. Selon plusieurs sources juives, 
ce geste qui rapprochait Rébecca de Sara, permit à la lampe, éteinte depuis la mort 
de Sara, de se rallumer. Voir par exemple le Targum Pseudo-Jonathan sur Gn 
24,67, le Midrash Genèse Rabba LX,16, ainsi que les commentaires de Rashi sur ce 
même passage. 

26 Pour la discussion sur la forme du texte, voir John Skinner, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, Second Edition, The International Critical Com- 
mentary, Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1951, p. 323; Monika Egger, ‘Hagar, Woher 
kommst du ? Und wohin gehst du ?’ (Gen 16,8*). Darstellung und Funktion der Figur Hagar 
im Sara(i)-Abra(ha)m-Zyklus (Gen 11,27-25,18), HBS 67, Freiburg : Herder, 2011, p. 181, 
235-240; Abraham Tal, Genesis mwa, BHQ 1, Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 2015, p. 129*. 

7 Les principaux témoins textuels s’accordent avec l’ordre des mots du texte 
hébreu (malgré les notes de la BHS). Pour le grec, voir John William Wevers, Notes 
on the Greek Text of Genesis, Septuaginta and Cognate Studies 35, Atlanta, Georgia : 
Scholars Press, 1993, pp. 304-305. Les manuscrits cursifs grecs du groupe b placent 
« l'enfant » avant « sur ses épaules (son épaule) ». Voir Alan England Brooke and 
Norman McLean, The Old Testament in Greek, Volume I. The Octateuch. Part I. Genesis, 
Cambridge : At the University Press, 1906, p. 51 ; John William Wevers (éd.), Gene- 
sis, Septuaginta Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctoritate Adacemiase Scien- 
tiarum Gottingensis editum I, Gôttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1974, pp. 
208-209. Cependant, cette lecture semble étre le résultat d’une correction stylis- 
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encore très jeune”. Or, selon Gn 16,16, Ismaël est né alors qu’Abra- 
ham était âgé de 86 ans. Selon Gn 17,24-25, les deux furent circon- 
cis, Abraham à 99 ans et Ismaël à 13 ans et selon Gn 21,5, Isaac est 
née alors qu’Abraham avait 100 ans. C'est-à-dire qu’Ismaël avait 14 
ans à la naissance d'Isaac. Or, Gn 21,8-11 précise qu’Isaac avait 
grandi et qu'il était sevré, lorsqu’Abraham fut obligé de renvoyer 
Hagar et son fils Ismaël. Si l’on tient compte des données narratives 
précédentes, on constate que le renvoi eut lieu alors qu’Ismaél de- 
vait avoir 16 ou 17 ans. Il devient alors difficile de comprendre 
qu’Abraham ait mis un tel jeune homme sur l'épaule de sa maman 
(Gn 21,14). Les scribes ont tenté de corriger cette discordance, 
comme le montre l’état textuel de ce verset. Sans retravailler un 
texte déjà existant, une nouvelle composition aurait formulé ce 
verset différemment. 

De la même manière, on peut imaginer que la divergence entre 
d’une part la durée ou le nombre de générations en Égypte (Qéhat- 
Amram-Moise) et d'autre part les 430 ans d'Ex 12,40-41, aurait été 
corrigée. Les données temporelles auraient été présentées diffé- 
remment. 

Ces éléments narratifs disparates, qui visiblement viennent de 
sources différentes et probablement de différentes époques, au- 
raient pu être harmonisés, sans que cela pose un grand problème 
littéraire. Tout cela laisse penser que les rédacteurs-éditeurs d’en- 
semble n’ont pas eu suffisamment de temps pour constater toutes 
les divergences et décider de ce qu’ils devaient en faire. Je ne crois 


tique. Pour le caractère souvent libre de ces manuscrits, voir John William We- 
vers, Text History of the Greek Genesis, MSU 11, Göttingen : Vandehoeck & Ruprecht, 
1974, p 33-38 ; Christian Schäfer, Benutzerhandbuch zur Göttinger Septuaginta. Band 
1: Die Edition des Pentateuh von John William Wevers, Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2012, pp. 118-119. 

28 C’est également la compréhension de Flavius Josèphe, Antiquités juives I, 216- 
217. Josèphe précise qu’Abraham « remit Ismaël à sa mère, car il ne pouvait en- 
core voyager seul ». En revanche, le Midrash Bereshit Rabba LIII,13 qui signale 
qu’Ismaël était âgé de 27 (erreur pour 17 ?) ans s'étonne également de la formu- 
lation de la phrase hébraïque. 
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pas que les rédacteurs-éditeurs du Pentateuque étaient simple- 
ment des compilateurs passifs, puisqu'on peut très bien observer 
les harmonisations littéraires qu’ils ont réalisées”. 

La suite de l’histoire du texte du Pentateuque montre égale- 
ment que les harmonisations ont continué pendant longtemps 
aprés la premiére édition, comme le montrent notamment certains 
manuscrits de la mer Morte”. Selon Emanuel Tov, les manuscrits 
qui suivaient cette pratique étaient majoritaires en Palestine. Le 
Pentateuque Samaritain et la Septante sont basés sur de tels 
textes*". Dans plusieurs milieux, on a donc très tôt considéré le 
Pentateuque comme un texte contenant beaucoup d’éléments di- 
vergents qui avaient besoin d’étre harmonisés, corrigés, ajustés, 
etc. 


6. Des harmonisations philologiques non 
achevées 


Sur le plan philologique, le Pentateuque reflète un phénomène 
bien connu des chercheurs. Il s’agit des cas dont l'harmonisation 
orthographique n’est visiblement pas allée jusqu’au bout. Pour un 


2 Voir David M. Carr, « Scribal Processes of Coordination/Harmonisation and 
the Formation of the First Hexateuch(s) », in Thomas Dozeman, Konrad Schmid, 
Baruch J. Schwartz (éds.), The Pentateuch, pp. 63-83. Ici, je m’accorde avec l’auteur 
sur la question des harmonisations, sans entrer dans la question du processus de 
formation de l’Hexateuque. 

3° Sidnie White Crawford, Rewriting Scripture in Second Temple Times, Studies in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature, Grand Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, 
U.K. : Eerdmans, 2008 ; Armin Lange, « From Many to One. Some Thoughts on the 
Hebrew Textual History of the Torah », dans Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, 
Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp. 
121-195, spécialement, pp. 181-195. 

31 Emanuel Tov, « The Shared Tradition of the Septuagint and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch », in Siegfried Kreuzer, Martin Meiser, Marcus Sigsmund, in Verbin- 
dung mit Martin Karrer, Wolfgang Kraus (Hrsg.) Die Septuaginta - Orte und Intentio- 
nen. 5. Internationale Fachtagung veranstaltet von Septuaginta Deutsch LXX.D), Wup- 
pertal 24-27. Juli 2014, Tübingen : Mohr Siebeck, 2016, pp. 277-293 ; Emanuel Tov, 
« The Development of the Text of the Torah in Two Major Text Blocks », Textus, 
2016, pp. 1-27. 
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exemple concret, je me limite à l’utilisation du pronom personnel 
à la troisième personne : 8179, 877, Nn”. 


6.1. La forme du pronom personnel xin 


L'utilisation du pronom personnel 811, d’une forme consonantique 
masculine mais avec un sens féminin, est un phénomène surpre- 
nant et propre au Pentateuque. Ce pronom personnel, devenu un 
gere perpetuum dans la massorah, reflète probablement une époque 
où la distinction de l'orthographe masculine et féminine n’était pas 
encore très nette”. Sa présence dans le Pentateuque refléterait 
alors une étape ancienne dans l’histoire de l’évolution linguistique 
sur ce point. Observons cependant que ce pronom n’est pas utilisé 
dans les textes prophétiques, alors qu'ils ne sont pas tous plus tar- 
difs que ceux du Pentateuque™. Certains textes des Nebiim sont plus 
anciens qu’une partie de ceux du Pentateuque, mais leur édition 
d'ensemble est plus tardive. On peut donc penser que, pour re- 
prendre les démarches éditoriales actuelles, les éditeurs des textes 
du Pentateuque n’ont pas eu assez de temps pour la « relecture » 


32 Voir Christian David Ginsburg, The Massorah Translated into English with a Cri- 
tical and Exegetical Commentary, Vol. IV ofthe entire work, Vienna : Karl Frome, 1897- 
1905, 7 § 82-89, pp. 291-292 ; §113-116, pp. 294-295. Ginsburg cite des sources mas- 
sorétiques anciennes comme la Ochlah W’Ochlah. Un autre cas bien connu est celui 
de mayyy. Voir par exemple les occurrences de Dt 22,15-29. Cette question ne 
se pose ni dans les Nebiim ni dans les Ketubim. 

33 Une forme plus ancienne x qui, sur le plan orthographique, ne faisait pas 
de distinction entre le masculin et le féminin aurait progressivement évolué en 
Nin et x7. Voir Paul Joüon, Takamitsu Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew. Se- 
cond Reprint of the Second Edition, with Corrections, Subsidia Biblica 27, Roma : Gre- 
gorian & Biblical Press, 2009, §39c, pp. 111-112. Ginsburg pense que plus tard, a 
l’époque où l'orthographe est devenue clairement distincte entre la forme mas- 
culine et féminine, on n’a pas osé toucher au texte du Pentateuque revêtu de 
l'autorité mosaïque. Voir Christian David Ginsburg, The Massorah, 7 § 113, p. 294. 

# Voir Konrad Schmid, « The Prophets after the Law or the Law after the 
Prophets? », in Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, Dalit Rom-Shiloni, and Konrad 
Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp. 841-850. 
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ou la « corrections des épreuves » avant la publication”. Precise- 
ment, la forme du pronom personnel xin disparaît dans les autres 
parties de la Bible hébraique. Cela montre que les éditeurs de ces 
parties ont eu le temps de corriger et d’adapter l’orthographe aux 
normes en vigueur. 


6.2. Les erreurs dans la distinction entre le 
pronom féminin 877 et masculin sin. 


L'utilisation du même pronom personnel de la 3° personne du sin- 
gulier montre également un autre phénomène proche. En effet, 
dans certains cas, le pronom féminin ou masculin a été utilisé dans 
un sens qui ne convient pas”. La tradition rabbinique (Talmud 
Yarushalmi, Taanith 4,68a ; Sopherim 6,4) a même fait de l’utilisation 
de ces pronoms un des critères qui détermina le manuscrit à rete- 
nir pour le Temple”. Les massorètes ont transmis une tradition se- 
lon laquelle il y aurait onze cas de ce type, où un pronom personnel 
dans une forme masculine est utilisé de manière erronée, à la place 
de sa forme féminine et vice versa”. Cependant la recherche ré- 
cente en recense davantage et le nombre varie selon les sources 


35 Samuel R. Driver, The Book of Leviticus, Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
Leipzig : J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung ; Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press ; 
London: David Nutt, 1894, pp. 25-26; Innocent Himbaza, « La diversité des 
sources du manuscrit de Leningrad B19A », Semitica 59, 2017, pp. 355-368, spéc. p. 
359. 

3° Voir Samuel R. Driver, The Book of Leviticus, pp. 25-26 ; Christian David Gins- 
burg, The Massorah, n $ 113, pp. 294-295. 

3 Voir Shemaryahu Talmon, « The Three Scrolls of the Law that were found 
in the Temple Court », Textus 2, 1962, pp. 14-27 ; Emanuel Tov, « The Myth of the 
Stabilisation of the Text of Hebrew Scripture », in Elvira Martin-Contreras / Lo- 
rena Miralles-Maciä (éds.), The Text of the Hebrew Bible. From the Rabbis to the Maso- 
rets, Journal of Ancient Judaism. Supplements 13, Göttingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2014, pp. 37-45. 

# Voir par exemple dans le manuscrit de Leningrad B19a, la Massorah Parva 
de Gn 14,2 ; Lv 11,39; 16,31. 
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manuscrites”. Les scribes de plusieurs manuscrits anciens, notam- 
ment ceux de Qumran, ont été attentifs à ces erreurs et les ont sou- 
vent corrigées. 

Ces éléments montrent donc que même sur le plan philolo- 
gique, les corrections ou les harmonisations ne sont pas allées 
jusqu’au bout. Cela renforce l’idée d’une publication du Penta- 
teuque en hâte, comme si les éditeurs s'étaient sentis obligés de 
faire vite. 


7. Le contexte perse en cause ? 


Le contexte perse peut-il expliquer au moins en partie l’aspect ha- 
tif de l'édition du Pentateuque ? Il semble que les rédacteurs-édi- 
teurs sacerdotaux et post-sacerdotaux du Pentateuque ont dû sen- 
tir la nécessité d'éditer la Torah rapidement. C’est probablement 
l'urgence, expliquée par le contexte perse, qui a fait qu'ils ne pou- 
vaient pas attendre trop longtemps avant de clarifier l'identité his- 
torique et religieuse d'Israël dans un document faisant autorité. 
On ne sait pas trop jusqu’à quel point les autorités perses sont 
intervenues dans le processus de rédaction et d’édition du Penta- 
teuque. Il ne serait cependant pas surprenant qu’elles aient fait 
sentir leur influence, d’une manière ou d’une autre, dans ce pro- 
cessus. Rappelons que les gouverneurs perses de Samarie et de Juda 
sont intervenus ensemble pour soutenir la reconstruction du 
temple juif d’Elephantine en haute Égypte, vers la fin du 5° s. av. J.- 
C. On sait, par le papyrus TAD A4.9, qu’ils ont même determine le 
type de sacrifices qui devaient y être offerts“. Cela montre que les 


3 Voir Aron Dotan, Nurit Reich (éds.), Masora Thesaurus, A Complete Alphabetical 
Collection of the Masora Notes in the Leningrad Codex, Tel Aviv University, Accordance 
Bible Software, 2013 (hébreu), § -R'1. Ces auteurs comptent dix-huit occurrences 
de ce cas dans le manuscrit de Leningrad B19a. Voir également Josef Tropper, 
« Das genusindifferente hebräische Pronomen hw’ im Pentateuch aus sprachver- 
gleichender Sicht », Zeitschrift für Althebraistik 12, 2001, pp. 159-172. Il est intéres- 
sant de relever que tous ces cas se trouvent dans la Torah. 

4 La terminologie des papyri d’Eléphantine est celle de l'édition de Bezalel 
Porten, Ada Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt newly copied, 
edited and translated, 4 volumes, Jerusalem : The Hebrew University, 1986-1999. 
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autorités perses intervenaient fortement dans les affaires reli- 
gieuses. Cela laisse aussi penser qu’elles ont pu faire sentir leur in- 
fluence dans la rédaction et l’édition du Pentateuque“!. Déjà Esd 7 
laisse entendre que les autorités perses intervenaient pour faire 
instaurer et respecter la loi qui était « dans la main » d’Esdras. Plu- 
sieurs chercheurs observent que dans ce cas, les Perses n'auraient 
pas accepté n'importe quel contenu de cette loi. Les éditeurs du 
Pentateuque devaient donc en tenir compte”. Cet argument est 
avancé pour expliquer notamment le rejet de l’'Hexateuque dont le 
livre de Josué évoque la conquête agressive de la terre promise“, 


Pour une publication de ces papyri en français, voir Pierre Grelot, Documents ara- 
méens d'Égypte, Littérature Ancienne du Proche-Orient 5, Paris : Editions du Cerf, 
1972. 

“| Même si la théorie de l'autorisation impériale perse a suscité des objections 
de plusieurs chercheurs (voir à ce propos Peter Frei, Klaus Koch, Reichsidee und 
Reichsorganisation im Perserreich. Zweite, bearbeitte und stark erweiterte Auflage, OBO 
55, Freiburg Schwez : Universitätsverlag, Göttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1996), on ne devrait pas, 4 mon sens, exclure toute implication des Perses, 4 un 
niveau ou à un autre. Pour la discussion, voir les articles rassemblés dans James 
W. Watts (éd.), Persia and Torah. The Theory of Imperial Authorization ot the Penta- 
teuch, SBL Symposium Series 17, Atlanta : Society of Biblical Literature, 2001 ; Kon- 
rad Schmid, « The Persian Imperial Authorization as a Historical Problem and as 
a Biblical Construct : A Plea for Distinctions in the Current Debate », in Gary N. 
Knoppers, Bernard M. Levinson (éds.), The Pentateuch as Torah, pp. 23-38 ; Kyong- 
Jin Lee, The Authority and Authorization of Torah in the Persian Period, Contribution 
to Biblical Exegesis & Theology 64, Leuven-Paris-Walpole, MA : Peeters, 2011. 

“ Anselm C. Hagedorn, « Local Law in an Imperial Context : The Role of Torah 
in the (Imagined) Persian Period », in Gary N. Knoppers, Bernard M. Levinson 
(éds.), The Pentateuch as Torah, pp. 57-76. 

# Voir Rainer Albertz, « The Formative Impact of the Hexateuch Redaction. 
An Interim Result », in Federico Giuntoli, Konrad Schmid (éds.), The Post-Priestly 
Pentateuch. New Perspectives on its Redactional Development and Theological Profiles, 
FAT 101, Tübingen : Mohr Siebeck, 2015, pp. 53-74, spec. pp. 73-74 ; Thomas Rö- 
mer, « The Problem of the Hexateuch », in Jan C. Gertz, Bernard M. Levinson, Dalt 
Rom-Shiloni, Konrad Schmid (éds.), The Formation of the Pentateuch, pp. 813-827. 
On ne manquera pas d’observer que la conquéte de la terre promise (Jos 12,9-24), 
avec la victoire sur trente et un rois selon le Texte massorétique ou vingt-neuf 
rois selon la Septante, contient des similarités avec les listes des peuples qui ont 
constitué l'empire perse lui-même. En effet, plusieurs inscriptions perses, de Da- 
rius I" à Artaxerxès II, montrent des listes variables dont les plus élaborées con- 
tiennent vingt-neuf peuples conquis en plus de la Perse (tombeau de Darius I* à 
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Cependant, d’autres chercheurs estiment que le Pentateuque, édité 
en hébreu, devait être incompréhensible pour les Perses, à moins 
d’avoir un traducteur. Ou alors, les Perses auraient accepté le Pen- 
tateuque comme une loi (de Dieu et du roi : Esd 7,26) pour les ado- 
rateurs de YHWH“, sans trop vérifier son contenu en détail pour 
autant que ce texte contribua à renforcer leur légitimité“. 

À mon sens, une certaine influence, un regard perse sur l’édi- 
tion du Pentateuque ne peut être nié. Les Perses ont dû accorder 
une sorte d’imprimatur, sans qu’on sache jusqu’à quel point ils cau- 
tionnaient les détails du contenu du Pentateuque. Ce qui est dit des 
rédacteurs-éditeurs du Pentateuque est donc aussi probablement 
vrai pour les Perses eux-mêmes. Le texte du Pentateuque n’a pu 
être complètement et posément contrôlé, relu et harmonisé avant 
sa promulgation. Une conjonction de facteurs politico-religieux ne 
lui en a visiblement pas laissé le temps. 


8. Synthèse 


Ces lignes partaient du questionnement suivant: comment se 
peut-il que les rédacteurs-éditeurs du Pentateuque aient laissé cer- 
tains textes dans un état si divergent ? L’acceptation des opinions 


Nagÿ-e Rostam ; tombeau d’Artaxserxés II à Persépolis). Les trente peuples com- 
posaient l’empire achéménide. Voir Pierre Lecoq, Inscriptions de la Perse achémé- 
nide, Paris : Gallimard, 1997, pp. 130-137. Josué 12 et les inscriptions perses reflè- 
tent comme un désir mimétique entre eux. De la méme maniére qu’Ahura Mazda 
a conduit Darius I* dans la conquête des vingt-neuf peuples, de la même manière 
YHWH a conduit Josué dans la victoire contre vingt-neuf ou trente et un rois. Jo- 
sué 12 est donc probablement le fruit d’une élaboration tardive. Dozeman parle 
d'un auteur « post pentateuchal ». Voir Thomas B. Dozeman, Joshua 1-12. A New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary, The Anchor Yale Bible, New Haven & 
London : Yale University Press, 2015, pp. 493-496. Jos 15,32 évoque également 
vingt-neuf villes qui ont constitué le patrimoine de la tribu de Juda. On voit donc 
un parallélisme dans la composition des entités : «empire perse » - « terre pro- 
mise » — « patrimoine de Juda ». 

# Même si le livre d’Esdras évoque Juda et Jérusalem, il faut élargir le cercle 
aux adorateurs de YHWH en Samarie, puisqu'ils ont reçu la même loi à la même 
époque perse. 

# James W. Watts (éd.), Persia and Torah, p. 3 ; Kyong-Jin Lee, The Authority and 
Authorization of Torah, p. 249. 
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diverses et l'intégration des héritages littéraires différents en vue 
d’un document de compromis, les retouches littéraires ultérieures, 
voire des erreurs survenues au cours de l’histoire de la transmis- 
sion du texte, ne suffisent pas pour expliquer pourquoi de nom- 
breuses divergences ont été laissées dans le texte du Pentateuque. 

C’est la raison pour laquelle il m’a semblé utile de ré-explorer 
une ancienne hypothèse : le Pentateuque a été compilé et édité en 
hâte. Les rédacteurs-éditeurs n’ont apparemment pas eu suffisam- 
ment de temps pour relire, vérifier, comparer, corriger et harmo- 
niser les données du Pentateuque. Il semble en tout cas que toutes 
les divergences qui auraient pu être au moins atténuées ne l’ont 
pas été. 

Il n’a visiblement pas été possible pour les adorateurs de YHWH, 
avec leurs options historiques et théologiques diversifiées, d’avoir 
une production littéraire harmonisée dans le contexte politico-re- 
ligieux qui était le leur. Aucun courant ou milieu n’a pu imposer ses 
points de vue aux autres. Il n’y a finalement pas eu une seule voix 
officielle, plusieurs voix se font encore entendre dans le Penta- 
teuque. Cette situation pourrait alors s'expliquer par l'implication 
directe ou non d’une autre autorité, en l'occurrence l'autorité 
perse. Son influence forte et pressante aurait joué un rôle, notam- 
ment en empêchant, encore une fois directement ou indirecte- 
ment, qu’une seule opinion ne s'impose. Le résultat donna une 
compilation de l'héritage littéraire diversifié du peuple. Le con- 
texte politico-religieux a probablement poussé les rédacteurs-édi- 
teurs à promulguer le Pentateuque, malgré le degré d’harmonisa- 
tion de certains textes qui était encore relativement peu élevé. 


Echoes of the Israelite Conquest and 
Settlement of the Mishor in the Book 
of Numbers 


Nadav Na’aman 
Tel Aviv University 


Abstract. Cet article examine deux récits relatant la conquête israélite et l'installation au 
mishor (Nb 21,10-35; 32). Il reconstruit leur cœur historique et la façon dont ces récits ont 
été intégrés à l'histoire biblique. Il examine plus avant la place proéminente de Moïse dans 
le récit de Nb 32 et ses liens possibles avec le récit de l'interdit de la ville de Nébo dans la 
stèle de Mesha. Enfin, il souligne le rôle proéminent de l'idéologie lors de la construction de 
ces deux récits, faussant la réalité politico-territoriale antique telle qu’elle est présentée 
dans ces histoires. 


According to the Mesha stele, Omri conquered the region of the 
mishor up to the Arnon River.! His heirs held this region for about 
four decades, until Mesha rebelled (probably in the time of Jehu), 
conquered the Israelite garrison-cities and captured the formerly 
Moabite territories up to Wadi Kefrein and the Ammonite southern 
border. Since then, Moab held this region firmly, until its destruc- 
tion in the early sixth century BCE. Although the Kingdom of Israel 
bordered with Moab, no evidence supports the theory that during 
the reigns of the Nimshides Israel tried to expand southwards and 
push the Moabites from the occupied territories. Unlike Israel, the 
Kingdom of Judah did not border with Moab until the reign of Jo- 
siah, who annexed the district of Jericho and controlled the road 
that led from the western Jordanian areas to Moab. 

As against this historical reality, biblical historiographers claim 
that the Israelites wandering in the desert first conquered the 


1 The account of David’s subjugation of Moab (2 Sam 8:2) was written at a very 
late time, possibly during the exilic period, and does not reflect the ancient real- 
ity. See recently Na’aman 2017a: 317-325, with earlier literature. 
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Amorite kingdom of Sihon located in the region between the Ar- 
non River in the south and the plains of Moab in the north. Follow- 
ing the conquest, the tribes of Reuben and Gad divided the con- 
quered territory between them and established their cities in this 
region (Numbers 21; 32; Deuteronomy 2-3; Joshua 12-13; Judg 
11:15-22). Since then, this region remained in Israelite possession; 
there is no reference to its becoming Moabite land. 

The biblical account of the Israelite occupation of the mishor 
poses a series of historiographical questions. First, where and 
when did biblical authors receive the idea that the mishor north of 
the Arnon River was conquered from the Amorites? Second, what 
is the basis for the idea that although the mishor was held by Moab 
for hundreds of years, it was inhabited by the Israelite tribes of Gad 
and Reuben and remained part of Israel’s inheritance? And finally, 
although it was the Northern Kingdom that conquered the Moabite 
territories north of the Arnon River, the inheritance claim was put 
in writing by late Judahite authors. Did the Northern Kingdom hold 
a historical claim for the region of the mishor, and if so, did Judah 
inherit this claim? 

To investigate these and other questions, I analyze two episodes 
that relate the Israelite conquest and settlement of the mishor. I re- 
construct their historical core and the way they were integrated 
into the biblical history of Israel. As these episodes have been ana- 
lysed extensively already, I avoid repetition on what was already 
said and concentrate on the historical and historiographical as- 
pects of the biblical inheritance claim of the north Moabite region. 


The Arnon River and the Kingdom of 
Moab 


According to biblical historiography, the Arnon River marked the 
northern border of Moab; the area north of it was an Amorite ter- 
ritory. This set of borders appears in the episode of the war with 
Sihon and the conquest of his land (Num 21:13, 21-24, 26; Deut 2:24, 
36; Josh 12:2; 13:9, 16; Judg 11:13, 18, 22), in the story of the settle- 
ment of the sons of Gad and Reuben (Numbers 32), in the tribal 
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system of the Israelite tribes (Josh 13:9-10, 15-20), and in the Ba- 
laam story cycle (Numbers 22-24). For the Balaam story, see in par- 
ticular Num 22:36, which relates that Balak King of Moab went from 
his capital to meet Balaam “at the city of Moab, on the boundary 
formed by the Arnon, at the extremity of the boundary”. Evidently, 
Balak’s kingdom was located south of the Arnon River, and the text 
relates that he went to meet Balaam in a peripheral town located 
along the north-eastern border of Moab, on the boundary of the 
Israelite occupied territory. The author did not know the town’s 
name and called it by the undefined designation, “the city of 
Moab” (compare: wnn Wy, NY Yan Wy, WMI Wy, PINY Wy, VYN 
bma wrx). Thus, the territorial-political notion that the Arnon 
River marked the northern border of Moab is common to all ac- 
counts of the Israelite conquest and settlement of Transjordan. 

However, this border configuration is alien to the reality of the 
monarchical period, at least since the reign of Mesha onward. The 
latter first defeated Israel and conquered the entire Mishor region. 
He then conducted a successful conquering campaign to the south 
of the Arnon region.’ Following this conquest, the Kingdom of 
Moab governed, for the first time, the entire area between Wadi el- 
Hesa in the south and Wadi Kefrein in the north. This is the set of 
borders of historical Moab that is known from the monarchical pe- 
riod and is reflected in the biblical prophecy (Isaiah 15-16; Jere- 
miah 48). Yet, these borders are alien to the set of borders related 
in the biblical historiography. 

The only period that fits the set of borders as related in biblical 
historiography is the time of the Omride dynasty, when Israel con- 
quered the mishor and subjugated the reigning Moabite king under 
its yoke (1 Kgs 3:4; lines 4b-6a of the Mesha stele).’ At that time, the 
Arnon River formed Israel’s southern border, with another king- 
dom located to its south. Yet, the ethnic-cultural distinction made 
in biblical historiography between the region south of the Arnon 


? For a different interpretation, see Finkelstein and Römer 2016: 720-721. 

3 Na’aman 1994; 1997, with earlier literature; recently Finkelstein and Romer 
2016: 714-715, 724-725. 

“Jackson and Dearman 1989: 94; Jackson 1989: 97. 
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River, which is called Moab, and the area north of it, which is de- 
fined as Amorite land, poses serious difficulties and requires fur- 
ther clarification. 

In his stele, Mesha wrote: “Omri was king of Israel and he op- 
pressed Moab for many days”. This statement indicates that the 
mishor, the region north of the Arnon, was called Moab at that time. 
Maxwell Miller distinguished between what he called “Moab 
proper” (the region between the Arnon and Wadi el-Hesa) and 
“northern Moab” (the area of the Mishor).f Israel Finkelstein and 
Oded Lipschits adopted this terminology and designated the terri- 
torial entity that emerged in the Iron I south of the Arnon “the 
earliest Moabite polity”.’ Israel Finkelstein and Thomas Römer 
likewise adhered to the concept of an early Moabite polity south of 
the Arnon and suggested that its pre-Omride rulers governed the 
entire region north of the Arnon until Omri conquered it and 
pushed them southward, up to the region of Dibon.® 

Was the area south of the Arnon a Moabite polity before Me- 
sha’s conquest? Or did it become Moabite only after Mesha con- 
quered and annexed it to his kingdom? The key source for clarifi- 
cation is the fragmented text of Mesha’s inscription (lines 31-33) 
that relates the conquest of Hauronen/Horonaim.? Unlike the con- 
quest of the mishor, which Mesha explicitly called Moab, the Moab- 
ite ruler did not call the district south of the Arnon by this name. 
Moreover, Mesha explicitly states that Hauronen was ruled by bt 
[d]wd/[d]wd[h] (“the House of Dwd/Dwdh”) (line 32), and to legiti- 
mize its conquest he addressed Chemosh and received his divine 
blessing for the campaign.” In my opinion, the campaign against 
Hauronen is concluded with the words (lines 33) “And Chemosh 
[dwelt] there in my days” (n°2 wna na [1w]). Therefore, it seems 


> Jackson and Dearman 1989: 94 lines 4b-5; Jackson 1989: 97. 

6 Miller 1989: 577-578. 

7 Finkelstein and Lipschits 2011. 

8 Finkelstein and Römer 2016: 712-713, 723. 

° The exact location of Horonaim is debated among scholars and is beyond the 
scope of this article. See Schottroff 1966:190-208; Worschech and Knauf 1986:80- 
85; Dearman 1989a: 188-189; 1990; Na’aman 1994; Ben-David 2001. 

1 Lemaire 1994a; 1994b; Na’aman 1994; 1997: 84-87. 
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that prior to this campaign Hauronen was a non-Moabite city, and 
it became Moabite only after Mesha’s campaign. 

Given this assumption, what might have been the name of the 
region south of the Arnon before Mesha’s conquest? In posing this 
question, the name of ‘Ar immediately comes to mind. In a detailed 
article, Manfred Weippert demonstrated that ‘Ar was not the name 
of a city, but rather that of the Moabite province south of the Arnon 
whose capital was Kir/Kir of Moab (Isa 15:1).1 This is evident from 
Deut 2:29, where ‘Ar appears in parallel to Seir; and from Deut 2:9, 
where it is stated that the sons of Lot received ‘Ar as their inher- 
itance. In this light, Weippert suggested the following:” 


Inhaltlich ist nach den hier vertretenen Auffassung ^y die moab- 
itische Provinz Moab, identisch mit der heutigen Ard al-Karak 
zwischen dem Wadi Mogib und dem Wadii l-Hasa, “p ihre Hauptstadt, 
axi der Gesamtstaat oder seine Nachfolgerin, die babylonisch-per- 
sisch-hellenistische Provinz gleichen Namens. 


As such, I suggest that ‘Ar was initially the name of the region be- 
tween the Arnon River and Wadi el-Hesa, and was called Moab only 
after Mesha annexed it and extended the Moabite territory up to 
its southern border.” Hence, biblical historiography entirely dis- 
torted the ancient political-territorial reality: it labeled as ‘Moab’ 
the region originally called ‘Ar and treated the original Moabite 
territory as an Amorite land. As discussed below, this distortion of 
the ancient reality results from the intention to represent the re- 
gion north of the Arnon as an Israelite inheritance, conquered 
from the Amorites and not from Moab, Israel’s southeastern neigh- 
bor. 


11 Weippert 1998. 

2 Weippert 1998: 548. 

8 From the early stage of modern research, the Moabite city Kir Hareshet (2 
Kgs 3:25; Isa 16:7) and Kir Heres (Isa 16:11; Jer 48:31, 36) were identified with al- 
Karak. Weippert (1998: 553-554) supported this identification and suggested that 
Kir Hareshet was the capital of ‘Ar. Recently, Finkelstein and Rômer (2016: 720- 
722) suggested identifying Kir Hareshet with Khirbet Balu‘a, but they did not dis- 
cuss the prophetic references nor bring any evidence that supports this identifi- 
cation. 
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In what follows, I examine in detail two narratives of the Book 
of Numbers (Chapters 21 and 32). Following this discussion, I at- 
tempt to explain the formation of the mixture of early historical 
memories alongside non-historical elements in the narratives of 
the conquest and settlement of Transjordan. 


The Conquest of Sihon’s Kingdom in 
Numbers 21 


Numbers 21 relates some episodes of the Israelite wandering in the 
desert, their arrival at Transjordan, the struggle with Sihon King 
of the Amorites and Og King of the Bashan, and the conquest of 
their kingdoms. The chapter is clearly divided to five distinct sec- 
tions - vv. 1-3; 4-9; 10-20; 21-31; 32-35 - and includes episodes that 
are unevenly connected one to another." Its author blended itin- 
erary and narrative sections and combined narratives he com- 
posed with citations he drew from old oral sources.” 

The first two episodes in Numbers 21 (vv. 1-3; 4-9) are not my 
concern in this article. The next episode (vv. 10-14) includes an 
itinerary (vv. 10-13a) that is followed by the explanatory statement 
(v. 13b), “for the Arnon is the boundary of Moab, between Moab 
and the Amorites”. This is followed by a short citation from the 
Chronicle of the Wars of YHWH (v. 14a), which Duane Christensen 
has reconstructed, “Yahweh came in a whirlwind ( m<m> ns 
nawa); He came to the branch wadis of the Arnon”.'‘ Weippert 
translated the reconstructed text, “YHWH came in the tempest, he 
came to the Arnon river”. Indeed, the river in v. 14b° ( D'yn37 nai 
7298) stands in apposition to Arnon and should be translated as 


4 Frevel (2009: 119-123) posited that Chapter 21 was composed as an interme- 
diate between the accounts of destruction (Num 10:11-20:28) and those of blessing 
(22:1-26:55). 

3 For discussions of Chapter 21, in addition to the commentaries see Bartlett 
1970; 1978; Van Seters 1972; 1980; 1994: 383-404; Mittmann 1975: 64-93; Weippert 
1979; Schmitt 1988; Timm 1989: 69-101; Fistill 2007: 45-74. For a detailed list of 
literature, see Seebass 2002-2006, 328-329, 345-346, 361; Gass 2009: 190-199. 

16 Christensen 1974. 

7 Weippert 1979: 17-18. 
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“He came to the river, [that is] Arnon”. The author of vv. 10-13 sup- 
ports his identification of the Israelite encamping site near the Ar- 
non by citing an old written source according to which in the 
course of YHWH’s march northward, he landed near the River Ar- 
non, in the same place where the wandering Israelites pitched 
their camp. He then adds another explanatory statement that de- 
fines more exactly the place where the Israelite erected their camp 
(v. 15): “And the slope of the wadis that turns to the dwelling of ‘Ar 
indeed leans toward the border of Moab”.'? As noted above, Weip- 
pert established that ‘Ar was the name of the Moabite province 
south of the Arnon River.” The southern tributaries of the Arnon 
indeed stretched southward and crossed the region of ‘Ar. 

Angela Roskopp (2011:209-212; 2013: 771-772) posited that vv. 
11b” and 13a! are glosses inserted into the text by a redactor so as 
to harmonize the account of Numbers 21 with that of Deuteronomy 
2.” Whereas the original account of Numbers 21 relates that the 
Israelites arrived at the border of Sihon from the south by crossing 
the Land of Moab, the two glosses indicate that - in line with the 
account of Deuteronomy - the Israelites bypassed the Moabite ter- 
ritory and arrived at Sihon’s Kingdom from the east. 

The second passage (vv. 16-18) is part of the original story, ex- 
cept for the reference to Moses in v. 16b, which was probably in- 
serted into the text in an attempt to make this account correspond 
with the story of Num 20:7-11. The author first mentions a single 
stage of the itinerary (“from there to Beer”); and since he identified 
the toponym 182 as a well’s name, he cites a song that the people 
sang about it (vv. 17-18ab°). 

The third passage (vv. 18b?-20) is a section of itinerary whose 
words are wholly different from those of the itinerary related in vv. 
10-13. The related marching trajectory according to this passage 
bypasses the Amorite Kingdom of Sihon and reaches near the 


18 For the interpretations of vv. 14-15, see Gray 1903: 285-287; Noth 1968: 158- 
160; Christensen 1974; Weippert 1979: 17-18; Knauf 1980; Budd 1984: 236-237, 239; 
Ashley 1993: 407, 411-412; Davies 1995: 220-221; Levine 2000: 2, 91-95; Seebass 
2002-2006: 329-332, 340-341. 

1 Weippert 1998. 

2 Roskopp 2011:209-212; 2013: 771-772. 
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plains of Moab. This trajectory links to the introduction of the Ba- 
laam story (22:1), which relates that the Israelites encamped at that 
time in the plains of Moab. The toponyms referred to in v. 20 are 
all known from the Balaam Narrative: Bamoth (Num 22:41), Pisgah 
(23:14) and Jeshimon (23:28). No doubt, the toponyms mentioned 
in vv. 18b°-20 and 22:1 were copied from Numbers 33:43-48 and in- 
serted into Numbers 21 so as to introduce the Balaam story.” 

The conquest story (vv. 21-32) opens with Sihon’s refusal to let 
the Israelites cross his country and relates his attack on the Israel- 
ites at Jahaz, his defeat, and the capture of his kingdom up to Jazer, 
the northernmost district of Sihon’s kingdom (vv.21- 24). Follow- 
ing the victory over Sihon, Israel settled the Amorite conquered 
territories (v. 25). 

Readers encountering v. 23 might get the impression that Sihon 
is the aggressor and that he attacked the peacefully encamping Is- 
raelites. But vv. 24-25 show the opposite: the Amorites were on the 
defense against the Israelite attack on their land. The reason for 
this presentation is obvious: according to the common ancient 
Near Eastern norms, justification is required to conduct an offen- 
sive against a rival kingdom.” Thus, the author twisted the mili- 
tary account and presented the enemy as the aggressor, which jus- 
tifies the Israelite reaction and the conquest of Sihon’s kingdom 
(for parallel presentations, see Num 21:33; Deut 2:32; 3:1; Josh 11:4- 
5; 2 Sam 10:6-8, 15-17). 

Like the texts in vv. 13-14 and 16-17, the text in vv. 26-30 com- 
bines a statement of the “historical” event (v. 26) with a citation 
drawn from an old oral source, which the author cites in order to 
support his historical interpretation. I first translate this difficult 
passage (vv. 26-30) and then discuss it in detail.” 


21 Roskopp 2011: 212-213; 2013: 772. Achenbach (2003: 389-394) and Albertz 
(2011: 179-183, 340-347) suggested that the Balaam story was inserted into the 
Book of Numbers by the Hexateuchal redactor. 

2 Many commentators accepted the LXX version and rendered v. 24b, “for 
Jazer was at the Ammonite border”. See e.g., Gray 1903: 297; Noth 1968: 160, 163; 
Budd 1984: 241-242; Davies 1995: 229. 

*3 For the justification of war in the Assyrian royal inscriptions, see Oded 1992. 

4 For discussions of the text, in addition to the commentaries, see: Hanson 
1968; Bartlett 1969; Van Seters 1972: 192-194; Althann 1985; Schmitt 1988; Timm 
1989: 62-101; Knauf 1990. 
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(26) For Heshbon was the city of Sihon, the King of the Amorites, 
who had fought against the earlier King of Moab and taken his entire 
land out of his hand, up to the Arnon. 

(27) Therefore the bards say, 

Come to Heshbon. Let it be built. Let the city of Sihon be firmly 
established. 

(28) For fire went out of Heshbon, flame from Sihon’s city. It de- 
voured the cities (<*>) of Moab, consumed (Ava) the high places of 
Arnon. 

(29) Woe to you, O Moab! You are perished, O people of Chemosh. 
He [Chemosh] has made his sons fugitives and his daughters captive 
>to an Amorite King, Sihon<. 

(30) And their cultivated fields (bn) perished from Heshbon to 
Dibon, and laid waste (own) up to Nophah; that is, up to Madeba. 


Notes 


A key source for interpreting the Song of Sihon is the text of Jer 
48:45-47, which brings a parallel version of the song. 

Some of the text corrections are commonly accepted in the 
study of the song. (a) The district of ‘Ar (v. 28) is located south of 
the Arnon River (see above) and does not fit the context of the 
song, which refers to the destruction of the territory north of the 
Arnon River. The emendation <*>" (“cities of’) resolves the diffi- 
culty and corresponds well with the parallel to the high places of 
the Arnon. (b) The noun ya (“lords of”) does not fit the context. 
The Septuagint reading nya (“consumed”) is a perfect parallel to 
mbox (“devoured”) in the previous colon. (c) The words ns Ton» 
mo (“to an Amorite King, Sihon”) at the end of v. 29 interrupt the 
text, damage its internal structure, and are clearly a late insertion. 

V. 29b? (“He [Chemosh] has made his sons fugitives and his 
daughters captive”) reflects the well-known ancient Near Eastern 
concept that defeat takes place when God is angry at his people. 
The song’s author alludes to the anger of Chemosh at his people 
and their delivery to the hands of the Israelites. An exact parallel 
statement is found in the Mesha Stele (line 4b-5): “Omri was king 
of Israel and he oppressed Moab for many days because Chemosh 
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was angry with his country” (Jackson and Dearman 1989: 94 line 5; 
Jackson 1989: 97, 107).”5 

The major problem in the song is the decipherment of v. 30: 
N2T-7TD WR n93-7D DWI 127-712 AWN TAX OVI. Many commen- 
tators followed the LXX and corrected ny to orn, “their poster- 
ity”.?° However, the term 71 appears in Jer 4:3, Hos 10:12 and Prov 
13:23 in the sense of “cultivated field”, or “broken up piece of 
ground”. Biblical dictionaries translate the verb 771 in the sense of 
“break up, freshly till, make arable”, and the noun 173 “newly bro- 
ken ground, fallow/untilled ground/field”. Therefore, Num 21:30 
seems to refer to the formerly cultivated Moabite fields, prepared 
for sowing, that were laid waste (verb $mm) following Moab’s 
downfall and the captivity of its inhabitants. The territory deline- 
ated in the Song - from Dibon near the Arnon River up to Heshbon 
near the northern boundary of Moab, and from Nophah whose lo- 
cation is unknown to Madeba - roughly overlaps the area of the 
Moabite fields, which became desolate following Moab’s defeat. 

Reading the song in vv. 27-30 in conjunction with v. 26 clarifies 
that the author interpreted the song as an account that relates the 
offensive of Sihon, King of Heshbon, against Moab and his conquest 
of the Moabite territory between Heshbon and Dibon. The author 
did not know who the defeated Moabite king was; he referred to 
him merely as an earlier Moabite king (jiÿn a 2nin 79). In light 
of this interpretation, he attributed to Sihon the former Moabite 
territory between the River Arnon in the south and Jazer in the 
north. To support his identification, a late redactor inserted the 
words pro nN Tnd (“to the Amorite King Sihon”) at the end of 
V. 29. 

Yet, is this the correct interpretation of the song? The text only 
states that Heshbon was called pimp aw (“Sihon’s city”) and that it 
should be rebuilt, possibly as a center for the occupied territory (v. 
27). It relates the conquest of the Moabite territory between Hesh- 
bon and the Arnon by an anonymous enemy, who must have ar- 
rived from the north, defeated Moab, taken many of its people cap- 
tive, and taken possession of its cultivated fields. So terrible was 
Moab’s defeat that the author uses the meaningful expression "ix 


5 Jackson and Dearman 1989: 94 line 5; Jackson 1989: 97, 107. 
2 Gray 1903: 304-305; Budd 1984: 242; Davies 1995: 233; Levine 2000: 108. 
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wind OY MTIR IRIN 7? (“Woe to you, Moab, you are perished, peo- 
ple of Chemosh”) (v. 29a), which echoes the words of the Mesha 
stele, oby Tax Tax Dxiwn (“and Israel utterly perished forever”). 
This is the second overlap between citations of an ancient Israelite 
text and the Mesha stele, which might indicate the great antiquity 
of the song. 

What might have been the event related in the song? I agree 
with those scholars who suggested that originally, the song cele- 
brated the victory of Omri over Moab and the conquest of the Mo- 
abite mishor up to the Arnon River.” 

Against this interpretation, Ulrike Schorn argued on the basis 
of the archaeological excavations that Heshbon was fortified only 
in the late eighth century BCE.” However, the results of the archae- 
ological excavations at Tell Hisban are not conclusive enough and 
the date of the erection of the city’s fortification is debated among 
scholars and remains uncertain.” 

The conquest story ends with v. 30. Verse 31 is a Wiederaufnahme 
of v. 25 and introduces v. 32, which was probably written in order 
to clarify the text of v. 24b (“for Jazer was at the Ammonite bor- 
der”). This verse establishes that Jazer was indeed conquered and 
that the Israelite conquest reached up to the Ammonite border. 

Most scholars agree that the conquest of the Kingdom of Og (vv. 
33-35) is not part of the original story” and that a late redactor in- 
serted this description under the influence of Deut 3:1-3. Several 


27 For the Moabite text, see Jackson and Dearman 1989: 94 line 7; Jackson 1989: 
97, 109. 

28 Many scholars noted the connection of the story of Numbers 21:21-30 to the 
Omride occupation of the mishor. See e.g., Meyer 1881; Weippert 1979: 21-22; 
Schmitt 1988: 34-38; Na’aman 1997: 90-91; Levine 2000: 132; Finkelstein and Römer 
2016: 717-718. For a survey of the dates that scholars offered for Num 21:27-30, 
see Fistill 2007: 67-68 n. 53. 

2 Schorn 1997: 158-159. 

% For the excavations of Tell Hisbän, see Lemaire 1992: 66*-68*; Fisher 1994: 
86-88; Geraty 1997; Herr 1999: 227-228; Macdonald 1999: 36-39; Timm 2004; Gass 
2009: 214-215. 

31 For the date of Deuteronomy 1-3 and the debate regarding whether its au- 
thor was aware of the stories of the wandering in the desert, see Heck] 2004; Gertz 
2006; Otto 2008; Rômer 2011. 

32 Fistill (2007: 124-126) posited that Num 32:39, 41-42 is of pre-Priestly origin 
and that it served as Vorlage to the author of Deut 3:14-15. 
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indications prove this assumption. First, the protagonist in Num 
21:10-30* is Israel, and the verbs are in the singular, whereas in the 
interpolated passage the verbs are in the plural. Second, Moses, 
who is absent in the original conquest story, suddenly appears in 
vv. 32, 34. Third, YHWH is missing in the conquest story but ap- 
pears in v. 34. 

Two elements included in the original story of Num 21:10-30 
mark it as exceptional in the Book of Numbers. First, the threefold 
combination of the narrative with oral poetry and the author’s use 
of oral poetry in order to expand the account and support its cor- 
rectness is unique. This combination indicates that the author used 
earlier sources and worked them for his account. Second, neither 
YHWH nor Moses are mentioned in the story; both were intro- 
duced only by the late redactors. 

All elements inserted into the story were intended to combine 
it with other episodes in the Book of Numbers and the parallel ac- 
count in Deuteronomy 2-3. These interpolations include: (a) vv. 
11b° and 13a? were inserted in order to harmonize the account of 
Numbers 21 with that of Deuteronomy 2; (b) the reference to Moses 
in v. 16b connects the episode to the story of Moses bringing water 
out of the rock (Num 20:7-11); (c) the itinerary in vv. 18b°-20 was 
inserted so as to introduce the Balak narratives in Numbers 22-24; 
(d) vv. 31-32 were inserted in order to introduce the reference to 
Jazer as a city of Gad in Numbers 32; (e) the conquest of the land of 
Og, King of the Bashan, was inserted to correspond the conquest 
story in Numbers 21 with that of Deuteronomy 2-3. Whether all 
these texts were inserted in one or several stages requires a com- 
prehensive discussion, which far exceeds the limited scope of this 
article. 


Moses and the Israelite Settlement in the 
Mishor 


Numbers 32 relates the settlement of the tribes of Gad and Reuben 
in a region that nearly overlaps with the territory that according 
to Numbers 21 was conquered from Sihon. Yet unlike the latter ac- 
count, its author emphasizes the peaceful nature of the settlement 
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and does not mention the earlier conquest of this region.” Literar- 
ily, the narrative in Chapter 32 is wholly different from that of 
Numbers 21 and should be analyzed as a unified work in its own 
right. 

Commentators agree that Numbers 32 includes a pre-Priestly 
(sometimes called J, E or JE) early story that was later edited by 
Priestly and Deuteronomistic redactors. Scholarly consensus exists 
that the list of places in vv. 34-38 belongs to the groundwork™ and 
that vv. 7-15 comprise a late interpolation. Scholars debate the 
original scope of the rest of the story, and many solutions have 
been offered for its original core.” As the debate continues since 
the early stage of research and no widely accepted consensus has 
emerged, I see no way to settle the controversy.” Fortunately, the 
present discussion does not necessitate an accurate definition of 
the scope of the groundwork. Suffice it to survey the main outlines 
of the plot and emphasize Moses’ remarkable place in the plot and 
the list of towns in vv. 34-38. 

The author wrote the story with the implicit assumption that 
the conquest of the mishor already took place, which naturally 
raises the question of the settlement in the occupied territories. 
The original exposition of the story (v. 1a, “Now the sons of Reuben 
and the sons of Gad had very large herds of cattle”) was worked by 
a late redactor, as indicated by two pieces of evidence: (a) through- 
out the chapter, Gad precedes Reuben, whereas the order of tribes 
in v. 1 is the only exception. Since the opposite order (Reuben-Gad) 
consistently appears in the Books of Deuteronomy and Joshua, it 
seems that the order of v. 1 is the work of a redactor who fitted the 
exceptional order of Chapter 32 to that of the other texts. (b) The 
reference to the land of Gilead in v. 1b (and vv. 26, 29 as well) is 


3 Scholars noted that v. 4a is a priestly insertion to the text. See Schorn 1997: 
146 and earlier literature in n. 55. 

# Fistill (2007: 113-123, 127-129), however, dated vv. 34-38 to a late-Priestly 
redaction, later than the composition of the story of the settlement of the sons of 
Gad and Reuben in the mishor (32:1-4*, 5-32*). 

35 For a surveys of the history of research, see Budd 1984: 345-346; Davies 1995: 
330-332; Schorn 1997: 137-139; Seebass 2002-2006: 327-328. 

% For scholars’ suggested reconstructions of the text, see Loewenstamm 1972: 
184-190; Mittmann 1975: 93-107; Van Seters 1994: 436-450; Davies 1995: 331; 
Schorn 1997: 155; Schmidt 2002: 506; Seebass 2002-2006: 335. 
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redactional, inserted under the influence of the description of 
Gad’s inheritance in Joshua 13:24-28. The overall territory covered 
by the towns of Gad and Reuben as enumerated in wv. 34-38 in- 
cludes only the mishor, whereas the land of Gilead is located outside 
their territories. 

The remaining story relates the negotiation between Moses and 
the tribal leaders. The latter requested permission to settle in the 
areas to the east of the Jordan, as the mishor might provide fertile 
ground for their numerous flocks. In response to Moses’ concern 
that this act would break the tribal solidarity and discourage the 
other tribes, the two tribes assured him that they would partici- 
pate in the military conquest of Canaan and return only after the 
successful completion of the campaign. Yet before embarking on 
campaign, they sought to ensure the safety of their families and 
flocks. Moses accepted their proposition and ordered them (v. 24), 
“Build cities for your dependents and folds for your sheep, and do 
what you have promised”; and the two tribes accepted his condi- 
tions, and replied (v. 25), “Your servants will do as my lord com- 
mands”. Thus, the author solved the tension between settlement 
and the future conquest by the agreement regarding the participa- 
tion of the two tribes in the campaign to Canaan, on the one hand, 
and their simultaneous settlement in the occupied territories, on 
the other. 

The prominent role of Moses as commander and leader is re- 
markable in the story, whereas the two tribes are presented as his 
subjects. Note, for example, v. 25, “Your servants will do as my lord 
commands”; and v. 27, “But your servants will pass over, every man 
who is armed for war, before YHWH to battle, as my lord say”. Mo- 
ses is depicted more as a ruler rather than a tribal leader; and the 
sons of Gad and Reuben are presented as his subjects rather than 
as semi-independent pastoral tribes. No doubt, the story was writ- 
ten long after the related events, in the context of well-established 
kingdoms all over the region, and its author looked back on the an- 
cient past and shaped the relations between the two negotiating 
sides in imitation of the lord-subjects relationship of a monarchical 
reality. 
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Outwardly, Moses’ role in Numbers 32 aligns with the way he is 
presented as the leader of Israel during the wandering in the de- 
sert. Yet, his commanding stance as ruler against the subjection of 
two tribes is exceptional. Moreover, unlike most of his career - 
which took place in remote, sometimes unidentified places in 
Egypt and the desert - his leadership in Transjordan is connected 
to well-identified region and places. What might have been the his- 
torical background of Moses’ presentation as a dominant tribal 
leader in this particular area? 

To answer this question, I offer a hypothesis that might explain 
Moses’ prominent role in this and other narratives. 

The stele of Mesha relates the conquest of Nebo as follows:” 


Now Chemosh said to me: “Go take Nebo from Israel”. So I went by 
night and fought against it from the break of dawn till noon, and I took 
it and killed all of it - seven thousand men and boys, women and girls, 
and maidens - for I devoted it to ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. I took from there 
the [ves]sels of YHWH” and dragged them before Chemosh. 


The account opens with the words, “Now Chemosh said to me: Go 
take Nebo from Israel” (line 14). Mesha justifies his conduct in the 
course of his campaign by claiming to have acted on a direct order 
from the deity. He must have consulted a prophet, who assured him 
by the name of God that the campaign would succeed. He then 
quoted the essence of the reply - a quotation that has some paral- 
lels in biblical historiography (e.g., 1 Sam 22:5; 2 Sam 5:19, 23-24; 1 
Kgs 22:6, 14-15; 2 Kgs 3:11-19) and prophecy. 


37 Jackson 1989: 98, lines 14-18. 

38 For the identity of ‘Ashtar-Chemosh, see recently Römer 2016. 

3 Some scholars suggested restoring lines 17-18 mm "[RTIR (e.g., Beeston 
1985: 145-147; Lemaire 1987: 208-209). However, Cooke (1903:12) already dis- 
missed this reading on the ground that 9x8 in line 12 is singular and is preceded 
by nx. Indeed, the nota accusativi (ns) follows all imperfect verbal forms in the 
inscription with no exception. Thus an accusative (nx) should be restored after 
the imperfect (npxi) at the end of line 17. Moreover, 5x8 is usually translated 
“altar hearth”, but the form of this object - which was dragged and hence must 
be quite big - is unknown. Thus, the assumption that a few objects of this kind 
were located in the temple of Nebo is unlikely. Lines 17-18 should best be restored 
mm [a n] (“the vessels of YHWH”), as suggested by the majority of scholars. 
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Within the Mesha stele, the episode of Nebo’s conquest is ex- 
ceptional in several ways. First, the declaration of the ban of the 
city and the emphasis on the execution of all its inhabitants, in- 
cluding the maidens (nnm) - usually the warriors’ most desired 
booty - is remarkable. Second, likewise unusual is the taking of the 
vessels of YHWH, the defeated god, and their deposition in the 
temple of the victorious god, Chemosh. This act indicates that 
there was a cult place (temple?) of YHWH in the city, which must 
have served as a major administrative and cultic center for the re- 
gion. Third, following the conquest of the other major cities 
(Medeba, Ataroth and Jahaz), Moabites were settled in their vicin- 
ity. No such settlement is mentioned after the conquest of Nebo, 
perhaps because of the ban imposed on the city (note the ban im- 
posed on Jericho in Jos 6:26). Following the campaign, Nebo - 
whose inhabitants had been executed and whose cult place was 
desecrated - must have been laid in ruins for some time. 

As noted above, the cult place of Nebo was dedicated to YHWH. 
Its erection in this particular place, which is explicitly connected 
in biblical tradition to Moses, raises the possibility that it was con- 
nected with the figure of Moses and that Moses’ tomb was located 
near the city’s sacred place.“ This is probably the place alluded to 
in the blessing to Gad, according to Deut 33:21. As the Israelite in- 
habitants of the place were killed and the site was abandoned, the 
sacred place and the tomb must have been polluted. The northern 
boundary of Moab was established far northward of Nebo, near 
Wadi Kefrein. Hence, Nebo became inaccessible to the inhabitants 
of the Northern Kingdom. This political situation might underlie 
the biblical tradition that “no man knows the place of his burial to 
this day” (Deut 34:6). Of course, there may be some theological rea- 
sons for declaring the burial place of the holy, venerated man un- 
known. But the immediate reason behind the tradition quite likely 
might have been historical; namely, that the tomb was contami- 
nated and located deep in Moab’s territory. Therefore indeed, no- 
body ‘knew’ its place. 


“© Alexander Rofé (1978: 414-415) already suggested this possibility. According 
to another biblical tradition, Jacob purchased a field near Shechem and this is the 
burial place of “his son” Joseph (Gen 33:18-20; Josh 24:32). 
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In this context, I would like to draw attention to a group of Iron 
Age cult vessels whose origin is from the antiquity market, but 
which are said to have been discovered in the vicinity of Mount 
Nebo.“ The assembly includes two model shrines, three tripod 
cups, an animal rhyton and some imitations of imported Cypriot 
vessels, which Saul Weinberg tentatively dated to about 800 BCE.” 
Assuming that the cult vessels indeed were discovered near Mount 
Nebo, this must have been a favissa of an unknown cult place built 
to a Moabite God, which replaced YHWH’s cult place after the de- 
struction of Nebo. 

In this light, I suggest that the prominent role of Moses in the 
mishor as indicated by Numbers 32 might be explained by his his- 
torical role in this region in the early stage of Israel’s emergence. 
Moses was probably a leader of a distinctive tribal group that mi- 
grated from the south and settled in this area, and his operation in 
the Arabah and the mishor is the historical nucleus of his biblical 
figure. Noteworthy also are (a) Moses’ close connection with the 
Midianites and Kenites who wandered in the Arabah and south 
Transjordan in the early Iron Age;* (b) and the evidence of the an- 
cient biblical poetry according to which YHWH arrived in Israel 
from the region of Sinai/Edom/Seir (Deut 33:2; Judg 5:4-5; Hab 
3:3). The strong connection of YHWH in biblical tradition to the 
figure of Moses might explain the foundation of God’s cult place at 
Nebo - a place connected in biblical historiography to Moses. The 
city of Nebo was probably built by the Omrides and must have 
served as cultic-administrative center for the occupied territory in 
the mishor, which explains the Moabite ban on the place and its ut- 
ter destruction. 

Assuming the validity of these (admittedly somewhat specula- 
tive) considerations, Moses and the Moses traditions were origi- 
nally connected to south Transjordan and the Northern Kingdom“ 


4 Weinberg 1978: 31. 

42 Weinberg 1978: 46. 

# Blum 2012: 49-52, with earlier literature; Na’aman 2016, with earlier litera- 
ture. 

# Leuenberger 2010, with earlier literature. 

“ Note also that the priests whom an Israelite king established in the temple 
of Dan attributed themselves to the line of Moses (Judg 18:30). 
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and might have arrived to Judah only in later time. As Moses was 
later connected to the Israelite tradition of the Exodus (see 1 Kgs 
12:28; Hos 12:14) and the wandering in the desert, his historical fig- 
ure in the context of Transjordan was absorbed within the overall 
Israelite national establishment tradition and thereby transferred 
from the historical sphere to the legendary one.“ 


The Settlement of Gad and Reuben in 
Historical Perspectives 


The list of cities of Gad and Reuben (vv. 34-38) might serve as a key 
for dating the early layer of Numbers 32. The list is exceptional in 
its distribution of the cities of the two tribes and differs signifi- 
cantly from that of Joshua 13. The latter work is part of the bound- 
ary system of the Israelite tribes and in many details at odds with 
the historical reality. Its author systematically enlarged the terri- 
tories he presented as the allotments of the twelve tribes by incor- 
porating in them tracts of kingdoms that bordered Judah and Israel 
during the monarchical period.‘ According to this boundary sys- 
tem, the tribe of Reuben settled between the Arnon River and Wadi 
Kefrein (Josh 13:15-20, 23), and his territory overlaps the regions of 
the Kingdom of Moab located north of the Arnon River. The inher- 
itance of Gad extended between Wadi Kefrein and the Lake of Gal- 
ilee (Josh 13:24-27) and most of its eastern strip (v. 25) belonged to 
the kingdom of Ammon. Evidently, the inheritances of Gad and 
Reuben as related in Joshua 13 are alien to the historical reality at 
any time in the history of Israel. 

Whereas the tribal allotment depicted in Joshua 13 assigned the 
area of the mishor to Reuben alone, the list of cities in Numbers 32 
divided this region between those of Gad and Reuben. The division 
of the region between the two tribes indicates that - no matter 
which text was incorporated earlier into the biblical assembly - the 
account of Numbers 32:34-38 is closer to the historical reality than 
that of Joshua 13. Moreover, as against the order Reuben-Gad in the 


“ For my reconstruction of the Exodus tradition, see Na’aman 2011; 2015. 
#7 Lissovsky and Na’aman 2003. 
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Books of Deuteronomy and Joshua,“ in Numbers 32 Gad consist- 
ently precedes Reuben (an exception is v. 1), thereby emphasizing 
that it was the more important of the two tribes.” 


Biblical and extra-biblical evidence indeed indicate that the 


mishor was - at least partly - settled by the sons of Gad. 


1. The Mesha stele (line 10) states that “the men of Gad had lived 
in the land of Ataroth from times of old”. Axel Knauf” and Ul- 
rich Hübner” correctly observed that Mesha regarded the tribe 
of Gad as Moabite and sought to emphasize that Omri had cap- 
tured Ataroth from its rightful owners, whereas his conquests 
returned it to its original owners. 

2. This conclusion is supported by the designation, “Dibon-Gad” 
(Num 33:45-46) to Dibon, Mesha’s place of birth and the seat of 
his ancestors. In this light, Weippert posited that Mesha himself 
was a Gadite.” Obviously, Dibon was a Moabite city that already 
in the early Iron Age was settled (at least partly) by members of 
the tribe of Gad. 

3. 1 Sam 13:7 mentions Israelite refugees who fled “to the land 
of Gad and Gilead”. Evidently, the author of the text divided 
Transjordan into two parts: Gilead in the north and the land of 
Gad - which encompassed the mishor - in the south. 

4. According to the late story of David’s census (2 Sam 24:5), Joab 
and the commanders of the army who enumerated the people 
of Israel “crossed the Jordan and began from Aroer ... toward 
Gad and on to Jazer”. Once again, Gad denotes here the region 
of the mishor between the Arnon River and the district of Jazer 
(for the district’s scope, see below). 

5. In his prophecy concerning the Ammonites, Jeremiah (49:1) 
complains, “Has Israel no son? Has he no heir? Why then did 
Milcom dispossess Gad, and his people settled in his cities?” The 


48 See references in Loewenstamm 1972: 180. 
# Schmidt 2002: 505. Loewenstamm (1972: 180-181) noted that the LXX and 


the Samarian texts shifted Reuben to the first place. Yet, the list of cities in vv. 34- 
38 clearly indicates that the MT reflects the original text. 


50 Knauf, 1988:162 n. 689; 1991:26. 
51 Hübner, 1992: 142 n. 71. 
32 Weippert 1997: 26 n. 32; 2010: 246 n. 22. 
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prophet considered the territory south of Ammon to be a Ga- 
dite/Israelite inheritance. 

- 6.Inthe blessing of Gad (Deut 33:20-21a), the author alluded to 
Moses’ tomb by the designation ppnn npn (“commander’s 
portion”), evidently located within the tribe’s territory. 


These six references show that Gad was a large tribe whose families 
and clans settled in the towns of the mishor and beyond since the 
early Iron Age. Following the rise of the new array of kingdoms in 
the early first millennium BCE, the tribe was split into two - its 
northern part was included in the territory of Israel and its south- 
ern part in Moab. The Omride conquest temporarily united all the 
sons of Gad under one rule, but Mesha’s victories once again di- 
vided the members of the tribe between the two neighboring king- 
doms. As the connection between the two parts of the tribe was 
possibly preserved despite the political division, biblical authors 
who considered Gad an Israelite tribe could have claimed that the 
Moabite territories, in which the tribe dwelt, were previously (un- 
der the Omrides) included in the Israelite territory, and hence com- 
prised part of Israel’s inheritance. 

As against the clear evidence of Gad’s settlement in the mishor, 
no similar evidence exists for the settlement of Reuben is this re- 
gion. Surprisingly, there are few references that mention clans of 
Reuben located west of the Jordan. These include: (a) the topo- 
nym “the stone of Bohan the son of Reuben” that marked the bor- 
der between Judah and Benjamin (Josh 15:6; 18:17); (b) the late ten- 
dentious note on Reuben’s laying with Bilhah, his father’s concu- 
bine, in Migdal-eder (Gen 35:22); and (c) the references to Carmi 
and Hezron as heads of clans of Reuben and Judah (Gen 46:9, 12; 
Num 26:6, 21; Josh 7:1, 18).° These references indicate that few 
Reubenite families migrated to areas west of the Jordan. 

The documentary evidence probably indicates that in the mo- 
narchical period, the settlement of Gadite families in the mishor 
was more prominent than that of Reuben. Indeed, the town list in 
Numbers 32:34-38, according to which the towns of Gad were more 


53 Oded 1970: 17. 
54 Schorn 1997: 255-256, 260-261. 
55 Schorn 1997: 47-51. 
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numerous than those of Reuben and surrounded the latter on three 
sides, fits well this conclusion. It supports the assumption that the 
distribution of the two tribes’ towns as enumerated in Numbers 32 
reflects the reality of the author’s time. 

As against this conclusion, Manfried Wiist (1975: 150; cf. Noth 
1944: 51 n. 1) posited that Jazer, Beth-nimrah and Beth-haran - 
three Gadite towns according to Numbers 32:35-36 - were copied 
from the town list of Gad in Josh 13:25-27 and do not comprise part 
of the original town list.’ He further suggested that the city of Jog- 
behah was drawn from the story of Gideon (Judg 8:11). Some schol- 
ars accepted Wiist’s suggestion.” Yet although the towns Beth- 
nimrah and Beth-haran appear in the same order in the two town 
lists, why assume that one author copied the names from the other, 
particularly since they differ in the transcription of the toponym 
Beth-haran/m (Num 32:36; Josh 13:27)? Moreover, in Joshua 13, the 
two towns are attributed to “the Valley”, which is not the case in 
Numbers 32. Evidently, the two names are original in both texts 
and should best be left as they appear.” 

The claim that Jazer is secondary in Num 32:35 also lacks con- 
crete foundations. Probably, Jazer was the name of both a city and 
a territory.” Among the various suggested identifications of the 
city’s location, the most likely is Tell el-“Aréme, where Iron Age and 
Hellenistic-to-Byzantine pottery have been found.” The land of 
Jazer is mentioned in Num 32:1b alongside the land of Gilead. These 
two designations appear jointly for a second time in Josh 13:25a, 
which I suggest rendering, 70932 <n>’w-I2) TM 91239 OND m 
12 2 pax ’ym, “Their territory was Jazer and all its cities, the 
Gilead, and half of the land of the Ammonites”. If this is indeed 
the case, it supports the claim that the land of Jazer encompassed 
a vast territory. 


56 Wiist 1975: 150; cf. Noth 1944: 51 n. 1. 

57 See e.g., Mittmann 1975: 102 n. 25; Schorn 1997: 153-154. 

58 Schmidt 2002: 505. 

°° For detailed discussion, see Gass 2010, with earlier literature. 

60 Rendtorff 1960; Gass 2010: 115-133, with earlier literature. 

61 The present text of MT might have resulted from an erroneous word divi- 
sion: Tyan my 521 < 1953 mp 921. However, this reading is not attested in ancient 
translations. 
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The scope of Jazer’s territory is difficult to establish. We may 
recall that Tell el-‘Aréme is located about four km. west of Iraq el- 
Amir, the center of the Tobiads. Not only were the centers of the 
two territories located in the same region, but the latter site took 
the place of the former. With all due caution, I suggest that the 
Land of Tobiah referred to in the Hellenistic sources roughly over- 
laps with that of the earlier Land of Jazer. Unfortunately, the 
boundaries of both lands are controversial and difficult to estab- 
lish. 

The case of Jogbehah is different. The city is identified at el-Ju- 
beiha, farther north than all other towns in the list, and is the only 
toponym that appears without the nota accusativi (ns). Hence, I 
support the suggestion that Jogbehah was “borrowed” from the 
Gideon story (Judg 8:11) and secondarily inserted into the text.‘ 

In sum, the distribution of the cities of Gad and Reuben in Num 
32:34-38 fits well what is known of the two tribes from other bibli- 
cal and extra-biblical texts.“ Gad was the dominant among the two 
tribes, at least in the early stages of their settlement, and his towns 
surrounded on three sides those of Reuben. No wonder that some 
texts assigned the entire mishor to Gad (1 Sam 13:7; 2 Sam 24:5; Jer 
49:1) and located Moses’ tomb within his inheritance (Deut 33:21a). 

Wiist posited that the town list antedates the Moabite conquest 
of the mishor and was written no later than the time of Solomon. 
Horst Seebass accepted his date and posited that the distribution 
of cities reflects the time of David/Solomon, although the cities 
were built only in the time of the Omrides.“ He dated the ground- 
work to the time of Jehu and assumed that about 150 years separate 
the oral tradition from its written form. Schorn, on the other hand, 
emphasized that Heshbon was fortified only in the seventh century 


@ For the Land of Tobiah, see recently, Ji 1998, with earlier literature; 
Mittmann 2000: 1-13. 

6% Noth 1944: 51 n. 1; Mittmann 1975: 102 n. 25; Seebass 1999: 43; Schmidt 2002: 
505. 

“For a different opinion, see Noth 1944: 50-51. 

® Wüst 1975: 182-183. 

6% Seebass 2002-2006: 346-347. 
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and therefore suggested dating the list to the time of Josiah.” How- 
ever, Seebass and Ludwig Schmidt dismissed this late date and cor- 
rectly noted that the date of Heshbon’s fortification is practically 
unknown.‘ 

Indeed, the date of the town list is difficult to establish, in par- 
ticular since the date of the relevant strata in most ofthe Moabite 
and Ammonite sites is unclear. Yet some indirect evidence might 
help in the town list’s dating. 


- 1.The accord between the overall scope of the cities of Gad and 
Reuben in the mishor and the extent of the Omride conquest in 
this area. 

- 2.The accord between the appearance of Ataroth and Dibon in 
the Gadite list of towns and in the Mesha stele and Num 33:45- 
46. 

- 3, The order Gad-Reuben in Chapter 32, the larger number of 
Gadite towns, and these towns’ distribution around the Reube- 
nite towns - all these data fit the other evidence of Gadite do- 
minance in the mishor in the early monarchical period. 

- 4, The town list of Josh 13:16-20 mentions three towns located 
on the eastern front of the mishor (Jahaz, Kedemoth, Mephaath), 
and the list of Levitical cities (Josh 21:36-37 [LXX]; 1 Chr 6:63- 
64) adds Bezer to this triad. These four frontier cities and their 
regions are missing in the city list of Numbers 32. This diffe- 
rence between the two lists might indicate the growth of settle- 
ment on the desert fringe of Moab after the registration of the 
town list of Numbers 32. 

- 5. The prominent role of Moses in the story of Numbers 32 fits 
his early role in the mishor as indicated by the cult place erected 
in conjunction with his figure at Nebo (see above). 


Jointly, these pieces of evidence might indicate that the ground 
story, including the list of cities, was written sometime after the 


67 Schorn 1997: 158-159. 

68 Seebass 2002-2006: 345; Schmidt 2002: 506. 

@ For the identification of the four cities along the eastern front of Moab, see 
Dearman 1984; 1989b; Piccirilo 1990; Younker and Daviau 1993; Mittmann 1995: 
14-19; Finkelstein and Lipschits 2011: 29-32. 
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Israelites retreated from the region in the time of Jehu. The story 
may have been composed in the time of a Nimshide ruler (possibly 
Joash or Jeroboam II) to support the claim that although in the pre- 
sent the mishor is held by the Moabites, it belongs to Israel since it 
is the inheritance of its ancestors; and, moreover, that the tribes of 
Gad and Reuben are Israelites, although at present they live in a 
Moabite territory.” 

The disaccord between the appearance of Nebo as a Reubenite 
city (Num 32:38) and the reference to the location of Moses’ tomb 
in Gad’s territory (Deut 33:21a) requires explanation. Most likely, 
in light of Gad’s prominent location in the mishor, the author of 
Moses’ blessing considered the entire region (Moses’ burial place 
included) as Gadite territory. This interpretation is supported by 
the blessing to Reuben (Deut 33:6), which indicates that the tribe 
suffered at that time a serious reduction in its number of members. 
Nebo, however, was considered a Reubenite city, at least at the time 
when Numbers 32:34-38 was composed in writing. 

In sum, the list of Gadite and Reubenite cities in Num 32:34-38 
probably memorialized the historical reality in the mishor in the 
late years of the Omride or the early years of the Nimshide dynas- 
ties, at a time that antedates the Moabite settlement in the eastern 
desert fringe of the kingdom. At that early time, the memory of the 
role of Moses in the early settlement of the mishor was still vivid; 
hence, his role is prominent in the story. In that period, Gad was 
the dominant tribe in the mishor, whereas Reuben played only a 
secondary role. In later years, the presence of the Reubenite clans 
became more salient; therefore, the author of Joshua 13 could have 
attributed the entire mishor to the Reubenites and confined the 
Gadites to the lower Gilead and the Jordan Valley. 

Historically, following the Israelite withdrawal from the mishor, 
probably at the time of Jehu, the tribes of Gad and Reuben became 
Moabites but must have kept their social ties with their tribal kins- 
folks in the Israelite territories. Biblical authors, however, contin- 
ued treating them as Israelites, since this approach served their in- 
heritance claim over all the areas that the Omrides once occupied. 


7 Finkelstein (2017) recently posited that Jeroboam II assembled Israelite 
royal and heroic oral traditions and committed them to writing. 
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History and Ideology in the Accounts of 
the Israelite Occupation of the Mishor 


The way the ancient historical memories are embedded in the nar- 
ratives of Numbers 21 and 32 requires clarification. All scholars 
agree that these memories are integrated in a twisted, even manip- 
ulated manner, and it is not easy to isolate the historical core from 
the literary editing and ideologically-motivated accounts in their 
present shape. To illustrate the problems involved with the histor- 
ical analysis of these accounts, I present the following four exam- 
ples: 


- 1. The mishor was sparsely inhabited in the Late Bronze and 
mainly open and available to the pastoral groups who sought to 
settle there in the early Iron Age. After their settlement, the 
new settlers combined agricultural work with the raising of 
sheep and goats and gradually expanded their grasp in this re- 
gion.” The early date of settlement in the mishor is confirmed 
by both the archaeological research and Mesha’s inscription, 
which explicitly states that “the men of Gad had lived in the 
land of Ataroth from time of old”. Yet according to biblical ideo- 
logy, the conquest of the land, over the course of which the au- 
tochthonous population was annihilated, antedated the settle- 
ment in the region. Hence emerged the non-historical picture 
according to which the land was first conquered and only later 
did the Israelite tribes of Gad and Reuben settle in the vacant 
territory. 

- 2. The Omrides expanded to the mishor from the north, and 
their line of advance is memorialized in the Song of Heshbon 
(Num 21:27-30). In this light, it is clear that Jahaz, located in the 
southeastern corner of the conquered territory, was the last 
place to be conquered. Yet according to biblical historiography, 
the Israelite march trajectory in Transjordan was from the 
south to the north, from the Arnon River northward; and Jahaz, 
which historically was the last to be conquered, is presented as 


71 For the results of the excavations and surveys conducted in Moab, see 
Finkelstein 1998; Routledge 2004: 58-113; Gass 2009: 253-286, 295-300, with earlier 
literature. 
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the site of the first confrontation with the local ruler (Num 
21:23). 

3. The Omrides conquered all the Moabite territories north of 
the Arnon; this is confirmed by Mesha’s words, “Omri was King 
of Israel and he oppressed Moab for many days”. Yet, according 
to biblical ideology, Israel avoided entering territories of its 
neighbors (Edom, Moab and Ammon) and conquered only the 
Amorite lands. This presentation is wholly ideological, resting 
on the non-historical subtle claim that Israel avoided conque- 
ring lands from its present neighbours and inherited only ter- 
ritories belonging to the autochthonic population - those who 
disappeared from the political arena before the monarchical pe- 
riod and could not claim the lands any more (i.e., Ca- 
naanites/Amorites to the west of the Jordan River and Amorites 
to its east). In line with this ideology, and contrary to the histo- 
rical reality, biblical authors systematically described the mishor 
as an Amorite territory conquered from Sihon, its king (Num 
21:21-25; Deut 2:24-36; Judg 11:19-22). There is no basis for the 
claim that before the Omride conquest in the early ninth cen- 
tury BCE, the mishor was a Canaanite/Amorite polity and be- 
came Moabite only after Mesha’s conquest.” On the contrary, 
since the early Iron Age, the mishor was settled by tribal clans 
and families (among them the Gadites and possibly also the 
Reubenites), and until the Omride conquest a Moabite king go- 
verned it. Its presentation as an Amorite land is wholly ideo- 
logical and is alien to the historical reality of the early Iron Age. 
4. Following the campaign of Mesha to the mishor in the last 
third of the ninth century BCE, Israel lost this region forever. It 
remained Moabite until the end of the monarchical period, and 
its inhabitants considered themselves Moabites. The real situa- 
tion on the ground clashed with the biblical historiography, ac- 
cording to which the land was conquered from the Amorites 
and remained the inheritance of Israel. To overcome the histo- 
rical reality, the author of Numbers 32 “froze” the territorial si- 
tuation as it was in the time of the Omride occupation of the 
land and presented the distribution of the towns of Gad and 


72 Finkelstein and Römer 2016: 223. 
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Reuben in the second half of the ninth century BCE as repre- 
senting the reality on the ground. The historical element in this 
account is the set-up of cities of the two tribes at a certain mo- 
ment in Israelite history. However, since from the time of the 
Nimshides onward the mishor became Moabite, presenting it as 
an Israelite territory and its inhabitants Israelites contradicts 
the historical reality of the late monarchical period. 


Summing up this discussion, it is evident that the biblical concept 
of conquest from the south, from the desert regions, and the claims 
that the conquered land was Amorite and remained Israelite inher- 
itance for all time - these non-historical contentions distorted the 
historicity of the biblical accounts in Numbers 21 and 32. First, in 
contrast to the Omride north-to-south conquest, the author of 
Numbers 21, who related the conquest of a territory equal in space 
to the one the Omrides conquered, described a south-to-north con- 
quest; second, as against the reality of conquest of a Moabite terri- 
tory, this author related the conquest of non-Moabite Amorite en- 
tity; and third, as against the relatively short (about forty years’) 
occupation of the land inhabited by two local tribes (the sons of 
Gad and Reuben), the author of Number 32 depicted the Gadites 
and Reubenites as remaining Israelite tribes for all time to come. 

Despite the serious problems involved with the use of the bibli- 
cal accounts for historical reconstruction, some conclusions on the 
settlement process and armed struggle in south Transjordan may 
be drawn. 


- 1.Mesha’s testimony on the centrality of Nebo and its Yahwistic 
cult place (temple?) within the Omride administrative system 
of the mishor might be combined with the stories of Moses’ lea- 
dership in this region, his role in the settlement process and his 
burial place in this region. The testimony fits other biblical ac- 
counts of Moses’ relations with the Midianites and Kenites and 
his role in the distribution of the cult of YHWH. This combined 
evidence supports the assumption of Moses’ central role in the 
early stage of the Israelite settlement in the south Transjorda- 
nian regions. 
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2. The extent of the Omrides’ conquest in the mishor is reflected 
in the scope of the region that according to the account of Num- 
bers was conquered from Sihon and settled by the sons of Gad 
and Reuben. 

3. It is possible that Balak, who is described as a king hostile to 
Israel that ruled the area south of the Arnon, was the ruler of 
‘Ar in the time of the Omride occupation of the mishor. As Fin- 
kelstein and Rômer correctly observed, the prophetic story of 2 
Kgs 3:4-27 relates an aborted attempt on the part of Joram, King 
of Israel, to conquer the south of the Arnon region and extend 
his rule to this area.” Indeed, neither Israel nor Judah ever oc- 
cupied the region of ‘Ar, which Mesha conquered and annexed 
to his kingdom.” 

4. Sihon was the city ruler of Heshbon, and the conquest of his 
city was probably the first stage in the expansion of Omri to the 
mishor. Biblical authors selected his name as ruler of the entire 
area north of the Arnon because it was the only ancient name 
that survived in the Israelite oral memory. 

5. The distribution of the Gadite and Reubenite cities in the mis- 
hor according to Num 32:34-38 might reflect the situation on the 
ground in the late years of the Omrides or the early years of the 
Nimshides. This account shows the dominance of the Gadites in 
the region, which corresponds well with both Mesha’s inscrip- 
tion and several biblical accounts that demonstrate the domi- 
nance of the sons of Gad in this region. 

6. Reuben was initially the less important tribal group in the 
mishor, but later became more salient, and the author of the sys- 
tem of tribal allotments attributed to him the entire region 
(Josh 13:16-20).” 


Finally, we must address the problem posed in the introduction: 
How did the North Israelite sources relating to south Transjordan 
reach the authors of the biblical history? When was the Israelite 
inheritance claim for the mishor adopted and put in writing by Ju- 
dahite authors? In considering these problems, we must first note 


73 Finkelstein and Römer 2016: 722. 
74 Contra Lemaire 1994a; 1994b. 
75 See Lissovsky and Na’aman 2003: 313-315, 318. 
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that several scholars recently posited that the composition of the 
Book of Numbers is late, that it was composed as a late “bridge” 
between a priestly “Triteuch” and the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
that it was composed by either Pentateuchal or Hexateuchal redac- 
tors. As against the late date of redaction, some stories in the 
Book of Numbers preserved very old memories that echo the time 
of the Israelite settlement in the mishor and the Omride conquest 
of this region. This discrepancy between the antiquity of the his- 
torical memories and the late date of composition of the Book of 
Numbers requires historical explanation. 

To explain this ostensible discrepancy, we must remember that 
the Torah was sacred to both Judahites and Samaritans. As the 
priestly families of Yehud and Samaria maintained close mutual 
contacts in the Persian period and share the same sacred text, it is 
logical to assume that the late stages of its composition were 
formed as a kind of compromise between the elites of the two com- 
munities, and that the agreed-upon text included material that 
originated from both of these. Indeed, scholars noted several texts 
that illustrate the assumed compromise reached between the 
scribes of the two communities.” 

In this light, I suggest that the origin of narratives like the con- 
quest of Sihon’s Kingdom (Numbers 21), the Balaam story cycle 
(Numbers 22-24) and the settlement of the sons of Gad and Reuben 
in the mishor (Numbers 32) originated from Israel and were in- 
serted into the Book of Numbers in the course of its composition. 
Although the source of these narratives is unknown, I assume that 
at this late time, possibly in the fifth century BCE, Israelite scribes 
had already composed these stories in writing; when integrating 
these stories into their new context, biblical editors re-edited them 
once again. Hence, the ground stories might reflect the original Is- 
raelite stories, whereas their redaction in the Book of Numbers 
might reflect the work of the biblical editors.” 


76 For the debate, see Otto 2000; 2002; Römer 2002; 2007; Achenbach 2003; 
Frevel 2009; Albertz 2011, with earlier literature. 

77 Nihan 2007; 2012; Charlesworth 2009; Heckl 2013; Schorch 2013; DuSek 2014. 

78] recently suggested (Na’aman 2017b) that fragments of a lost North Israel- 
ite conquest story are imbedded in various biblical narratives that relate the early 
history of Israel and reflect the way that the conquest of the land was memorial- 
ized in the Northern Kingdom. 
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This hypothesis, if accepted, immediately solves the ostensible 
contradiction between the early historical elements included in 
the stories and the late date at which the stories were included into 
the biblical assembly. In other words, although various stories in- 
cluded in the accounts of the Books of Deuteronomy and Joshua 
were integrated in the biblical assembly earlier than those in- 
cluded in the Book of Numbers, the latter better reflect the early 
historical reality and hence comprise better sources for writing the 
history of Israel. 
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Résumé. Cet article s'intéresse à la centralisation régionale à l'époque perse et à la façon 
dont ce phénomène est pris en compte par les rédacteurs de la Bible, notamment en lien 
avec certaines traditions de centralisation du culte à Jérusalem. On prendra le cas du sanc- 
tuaire samarien sur le mont Garizim et l’on soulèvera les questions suivantes : (1) Le mont 
Garizim était-il l’un des sanctuaires inférieurs de Yahu/YHWH, ou était-il comparable au 
Second temple à Jérusalem ? (2) Comment ce sanctuaire était-il perçu après l'exil, puisque 
deux sanctuaires yahwistes coexistaient à moins de 65 km l’un de l’autre ? 


Regional centralization contra cult 
centralization? A critical survey of the 
recent discussion 


The purpose of the following article is to offer a preliminary as- 
sessment of the question of regional centralization in the Persian 
Period and how this phenomenon is addressed and negotiated in 
biblical literature, especially as certain Pentateuchal traditions are 
in later transmission and interpretation processes used in a way 
that Jerusalem and its temple is the only central place of the Israel- 
ite cult. However, a growing body of research suggests that there 
not only was a YHWH-temple in post-exilic Yehud, but also in Sa- 
maria on Mt. Gerizim (5'*-2" century BCE), on the Egyptian island 
Elephantine (around 407 BCE, literarily and archeologically 
proven;! TAD A4.7/4.8/4.9), in Idumea (maybe in Maqgedah or in 


1 On the Elephantinian temple see von Pilgrim, Der Jahwe-Tempel, 142-145 
and Rosenberg, The Jewish Temple at Elephantine, 4-12. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 221-272. 
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Maresha) (mentioned on an ostracon in 4" century BCE, ISAP 
1283/AL 283).? In Hellenistic times we find an additional temple of 
a Judean group in Tell Yahüdiye (Leontopolis) (founded 163 BCE; 
Jos. Ant. 12.388; 13.62-73; 20.236; Jos. Bell. 1.33; 7.426-436; and 
ceased service 72 CE: Jos. Bell. 7.426-436).° There may have even 
been - but this is discussed very controversially in the recent schol- 
arly debate“ - a temple or some sort of cult location in Transjordan, 
in the Ammanitis in ’Araq el-Emir (29km east of Jericho) and - iden- 
tified by two inscriptions found close to it - seemingly the home of 
the Judean family of the Tobiads of the 3" or 2" century BCE. 
Meanwhile the existence of some larger Yahwistic communities in 
the otherwise unknown al-Jahudu (town of Juda) in Mesopotamia 
has been proven thanks to the documents (mainly private certifi- 
cates from late 6'"/ early 5 century BCE) published by Pearce and 
Wunsch.’ We know of no Jahu-temple or shrine in Mesopotamia, 
though Knauf refers very cautiously to a cuneiform archive from 
Iraq, where, as rumor has it, such a Judean temple may have been 
mentioned.‘ Nevertheless, there is good reason to assume that the 
Golah communities had one or even several sanctuaries.’ There is 


? Editio princeps: Lemaire, Nouvelles Inscriptions araméennes d’Idumée Tome 
II, Text 283, table XLVIII, 149-156. The most recent edition (2016) of this ostracon 
in Yardeni, The Jesselsohn Collection, 114f. In 2015 Lemaire presented his most 
recent reading of the ostracon: Lemaire, Levantine Epigraphy and History in the 
Achaemenid Period (539-332 BCE), 118f (with fig. 3.25) - applying several changes 
in reaction to critical remarks on Lemaire’s readings and reconstructions of the 
text by of Porten and Yardeni, see e.g. Porten/Yardeni, Why the Unprovenienced 
Idumean Ostraca Should be Published, 87 fig. 8, with page 77; Porten/Yardeni, The 
House of Baalrim, 142 fig. 21, with page 112f; Porten/Yardeni, Textbook of Ara- 
maic Ostraca from Idumea, liii fig. 40, with page xxi. 

3 See Frey, Temple and Rival Temple, 187-193. 

* See for the discussion Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 213f. 

5 Pearce/Wunsch, Documents of Judean Exiles and West Semites in Babylonia 
in the Collection of David Sofer; see also Knauf/Guillaume, A History of Biblical 
Israel, 153-156; Frevel, Geschichte Israels, 283f. 

€ Cf. Knauf, The Glorious Days of Manasseh, 273 with note 84. 

7 If we are right in assuming that there is strong literary activity amongst the 
exiles, then the existence of a temple would be a plausible pre-condition for this. 
For further considerations see Knauf/Guillaume, A History of Biblical Israel, 155. 
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also evidence - though most of it remains disputed so far - of nu- 
merous non-Yahwistic sanctuaries in the area surrounding Yehud.’ 
In short, recent scholarship is in agreement that the temple of Je- 
rusalem was not the only YHWH-sanctuary in post-exilic times.’ 
When trying to place those other sanctuaries within the seem- 
ingly Jerusalem-centered cult, many scholars presuppose the es- 
tablishment of a theologically and ideologically reflected Jerusa- 
lem-centered cult centralization (cf. Deut 12 and related texts) in 
the exilic!° (or late monarchic!!) period. This concept would have 
been promoted by the Judean Golah-returnees and politically en- 
forced in the province in Yehud and about 100 years later also in 
the province of Samaria. As a result, the regions were purged of all 
foreign and other Yahwistic shrines. This process has been called a 
“religious revolution”. The theory is held by Stern and adapted by 
many others.” There are a lot of problems and shortcomings with 


8 Cf. Lynch, Monotheism and Institutions, 60f; Valkama, What Do Archaeolog- 
ical Remains Reveal of the Settlements in Judah, 39-59; Becking, On the Identity 
of the ‘Foreign’ Women, 71; Knowles, Centrality Practised, 44-48. 

° For more comprehensive overviews of the multiplicity of Yahwistic sites in 
the post-exilic era see Grabbe, ‘Many Nations will be Joined to YHWH in That Day’, 
175-187; Edelman, Cultic Sites and Complexes beyond the Jerusalem Temple, 82- 
103; Frevel, Geschichte, 323-326; Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 210-214. 

10 Deut 12* is traditionally dated to the reign of Josiah (see de Wette, Beitrage; 
furthermore e.g., Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 26-28.32-34) (but cf. Knauf, The Glo- 
rious Days of Manasseh, 251-275: “Manasseh”; and Na’aman, The Debated Histo- 
ricity of Hezekiah’s Reform in the Light of Historical and Archaeological Research, 
179-195: “Hezekiah”). 

1 The Neo-Assyrian dating for the core version of Deuteronomy is no longer 
unanimously accepted, as the discussion of the last two decades has demon- 
strated. Several scholars now argue that the Neo-Babylonian (see Finsterbusch, 
Deuteronomium, 25; Aurelius, Zukunft jenseits des Gerichts, 39-42; Kratz, The 
Composition of the Narrative Books of the Old Testament, 114-133) or even the 
early Persian period present a more compelling time for the composition of Deu- 
teronomy and the related texts (see, e.g., Pakkala, The Date of the Oldest Edition 
of Deuteronomy, 388-401; idem, The Dating of Deuteronomy: A Response to Na- 
than MacDonald, ZAW 123 (2011), 431-436 (for a critical response to Pakkala see 
Macdonald, Issues in the Dating of Deuteronomy: A Response to Juha Pakkala, 
431-435); Dietrich, Kollektive Schuld und Haftung, 34.). 

2 See e.g., Stern, Religion in Palestine in the Assyrian and Persian periods, 
245-255; idem, From Many Gods to the One God, 395-403; idem, The Religious 
Revolution in Persian-Period Judah, 199-205. 
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this theory, however. The growing critical debate cannot be fully 
rehearsed here for reasons of space, but the excellent works of 
Frevel and Pyschny show most clearly the fundamental methodo- 
logical questions about Stern’s works by using case studies which 
unveil a colorful picture of the YHWH-cult in Yehud.” According 
to Stern’s theory, in Persian times Jerusalem is understood as the 
only and main center of Judean orthodoxy. This view follows from 
the biblical, or more precisely, the Judean reflection of the history 
of Israel as presented for example in the Deuteronomistic History, 
Ezra-Nehemiah or the Chronicles. As Jerusalem is in this light seen 
as the only legitimate place for the worship of YHWH, scholarship 
tends to describe the other groups as deviations, sects or separatist 
communities that were, because of their deviant cult, causing trou- 
ble for the Judean main group. It is in this vein that Frey speaks of 
a “rival temple” in referring to Mt. Gerizim, Leontopolis and Ele- 
phantine;"* Zangenberg and Sasse refer to Mt. Gerizim as a “com- 
peting sanctuary” (“Konkurrenzheiligtum”)”; Kalimi speaks of the 
Gerizim temple as a “rival sanctity”'* and Knoppers interprets the 
Samarian sanctuary as a “Yahwistic rival” to its counterpart in Je- 
rusalem.” Becking adopts a historical scenario in which the “com- 
peting temples” vie with each other for theological and ideologi- 
cal legitimacy. In his words: 


“The presence of competing Yahwistic temples in the Persian Pe- 
riod seems to be a greater threat to the identity of Jerusalem as the 
centre of ‘real Yahwism’. Although little is known about the actual 
cultic practices at Samaria/Gerizim, Maqqédah or Lachish in the Per- 


3 See Frevel/Pyschny (Ed.), A “Religious Revolution” in Yehüd? (2014); a com- 
prehensive summary of Sterns arguments in Frevel/Pyschny, A “Religious Revo- 
lution” in Yehüd? The Material Culture of the Persian Period as a Test Case: Intro- 
duction, 1-22; and in Frevel, Der Eine oder die Vielen?, 238-265, esp. 251-263. 

4 See Frey, Temple and Rival Temple. The Cases of Elephantine, Mt. Gerizim, 
and Leontopolis. 

15 See Zangenberg, Berg des Segens, Berg des Heils, 304; Sasse, Geschichte Is- 
raels, 91 with no. 4. 

16 Kalimi, Early Jewish Exegesis, 33. 

1 Knoppers, Jews and Samaritans, 11. 

18 See Becking, On the Identity of the 'Foreign' Women, 70-72. 
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sian Period, the presence of these sanctuaries indicates the re-emer- 
gence of poly-Yahwism; i.e. a variety of forms of Yahwism differing 
from temple to temple. (...). The presence of sanctuaries at the border 
of the Yehudite territory might have fuelled antipathy in Jerusalem 
towards inhabitants connected with the territories across the bor- 
ders.”! 


Furthermore, Kratz clarified when looking at the phenomenon of 
cult centralization in his most recent work “Historical and Biblical 
Israel: The History, Tradition, and Archives of Israel and Judah” 
from the year 2015: “the Samaritans (...) fell into conflict with Je- 
rusalem over ‘the place that Yhwh will choose (or has chosen)”. 
The reasons why there were other Yahwistic sanctuaries are ac- 
cordingly seen either as a deliberate distinction (as assumed in the 
case of Mt. Gerizim), or in the lack of information” or in the lack of 
acquaintance with the biblical texts, as has been widely assumed for 
the Judaeo-Aramaic community in Elephantine. Hence, Pakkala 
can conclude: “The Elephantine papyri imply that the principles of 
Deuteronomy were not commonly acknowledged even in the fifth 
century BCE”.” Again, due to space restriction I cannot go into a 
detailed discussion about the ideas of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
which is the implicit backdrop for these views. From a methodo- 
logical perspective, the discussion is still characterized by a ques- 


1 Becking, Temples across the Border, 53. He is repeating this observation in 
an article published in 2011: idem, On the Identity of the ‘Foreign’ Women, 70-72. 
Jonker, Being both in the Periphery and in the Centre, 259 follows Becking in this. 

2 Kratz, Historical and Biblical Israel, 55. 

2 This argument can be found especially in older publications. It has been as- 
sumed that the Judeo-Arameans in Elephantine didn’t experience the religious 
evolution of Israel’s religion in the exile as they had fled to Egypt before the cultic 
reforms, either during the reform of Hezekiah or Josiah (see e.g., Porten, Archives 
from Elephantine, 25-38). Today the question of the origin of the Elephantinian 
group is handled more carefully especially as in the Aramaic letters they call 
themselves a “Yehudite garrison” ("117° xn; TAD A4.1,1.10; C3.15,1) or a garri- 
son from Syene (po Ron; e.g., TAD A5.2,7; B2.10,2-4), indicating that the group 
(or at least several individuals) stems from Persian times Yehud; see on the dis- 
cussion Rohrmoser, Götter, Tempel und Kult der Judäo-Aramäer von Elephantine, 
47; and Becking, Yehudite Identity in Elephantine, 128-142). 

2? Pakkala, The Date of the Oldest Edition of Deuteronomy, 397. 
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tionable mixing of biblical, archaeological and historical argumen- 
tation levels. The basic problem of these approaches is the hasty 
drawing of conclusions about the literary history of certain biblical 
books (esp. Deuteronomy) on the one hand, and the presumption 
of the religious-political enforcement of these texts in post-exilic 
times on the other hand, about which we actually do not know 
much. To illustrate the complexity of the various interdependen- 
cies that have not been fully unraveled yet: The Judeans from Ele- 
phantine wrote a petition to Samaria and to Jerusalem regarding 
the reconstruction of their Jahu-temple (TAD A4.7/4.8; dated 407 
BCE). Later, the Elephantinian community received answers from 
both Bagohi, the governor of Yehud and Delayah, who was proba- 
bly governor of Samaria (TAD A4.9). Although the existence of a 
text like Deut 12 can be presumed for this time, the officials from 
both provinces had no real objections based on the law of cult cen- 
tralization, when they authorized the rebuilding of the Elephan- 
tinian temple.” 

This brief sketch of the recent discussion, which could easily be 
supplemented by further considerations, indicates that the issue 
of centralization in the Persian period is significantly more com- 
plex than previously assumed and the field of research needs more 
in-depth studies. 

It is worth asking if the (biblically loaded) concept of cult cen- 
tralization is the right category to describe the phenomenon ofthe 
multiplicity of Yahwistic shrines and/or temples in the post-exilic 
era. Could it not be possible that at least some of these Yahwistic 
places are to be understood as actual regional centers of Yahwistic 
activities, and not just as inferior shrines in comparison to the 
principal temple in Jerusalem? In my eyes a renewed examination 
of the phenomenon what might be called regional centralization, 


23 They did however explicitly not authorize the holocausts in this sanctuary. 
This could bear the notion that Jerusalem and (Mt. Gerizim) had the status of cen- 
tral sanctuaries - and the sanctuaries in the peripheries as Elephantine did not 
have the same status, see DuSek, Mt. Gerizim Sanctuary, 118; Rüterswörden, Deu- 
teronomium, 36f. The other possibility can however not be ruled out, that the 
explicit exclusion of animal sacrifices offers the Egyptian satrap a bribe in ex- 
change for the support in rebuilding the temple; this could have been mandatory 
to pacify the local Egyptian worshippers of the ram-god Khnum, see Kottsieper, 
Die Religionspolitik der Achämeniden und die Juden von Elephantine, 150-178. 
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is therefore necessary. This would mean that the biblical, archeo- 
logical and historical evidences are studied in their own right be- 
fore merging them together in a theory of cult centralization ofthe 
Persian times and Early Hellenistic times. 

The article can only offer a first step in this direction and will 
focus on the Samarian Yahwism and its temple on Mt. Gerizim. 
Against the background of this discussion outlined above two lead- 
ing perspectives will be addressed: 


1. First, was Mt. Gerizim just another Yahu-/YHWH-sanctuary in 
the line of the one in Elephantine, Idumaea and so on, as the 
Samarian sanctuary is often summed up in that way in recent 
scholarship? Or was Mt. Gerizim more likely a center of YHWH- 
worship comparable to the Second temple in Jerusalem? (chap. 
L). 

2. Second, what can be said about the relationship of the two Yah- 
wisms, especially about the two Yahwistic Sanctuaries existing 
not more than 65km in linear distance from each other? Essen- 
tially the different biblical traditions will be addressed here 
(chap. II.) 


I. Mt. Gerizim as the Centre of Samarian 
Yahwism 


Some General Notions on the Cult on Mt. 
Gerizim 


With respect to the Samarian Yahwists in antiquity - later known 
as “Samaritans” - we have found ourselves in recent years in the 
fortunate position of witnessing an extensive enlargement of the 
primary source material that documents the culture of the Samar- 
ian region, largely due to the archaeological excavations on Mt. 
Gerizim, the discovery of the Samarian coins from the Persian pe- 
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riod, the bullae and papyrus finds in Wadi ed-Daliyeh, Zertal’s sur- 
vey results in the Samarian region,” and the significant progress 
made in editing the sources” and their placement” in cultural and 
religious history. This goes some way to explaining why the “Sa- 
maritans” have returned to a position of focal interest in Old Tes- 
tament research in recent years. Current studies at the monograph 


4 See Zertal, The Manasseh Hill Country Survey, Vols. 1 and 2. 

23 The full edition of the Samaria-papyri has been available since 2009 thanks 
to Dušek (Dušek, Les manuscrits araméens). The nearly 400 inscriptions from Mt. 
Gerizim in Aramaic, Hebrew and Greek have been available in the editio princeps 
since 2004 (Magen/Misgav/Tsfania, Mt. Gerizim Excavations I). The Samarian 
coins have been available in a well-edited book by Meshorer/Qedar since 1991 
(Meshorer/Qedar, The Coinage of Samaria; 1999: Meshorer/Qedar, Samarian 
Coinage). More recent finds in Gitler/Tal, Coins with the Aramaic Legend Shrw 
and Other Unrecorded Samarian Issues, 47-68 (from the year 2006); and Ronen, 
On the Chronology of the Yehud Falcon Coins, 39-45 (from the year 2009). The 72 
coins from the Persian period found at the sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim are also po- 
tentially instructive. Regrettably, to date Magen has only been able to provide a 
very rough characterization of the coins and provides photographs of only 26 
coins. Magen describes, in a preliminary report on the excavations, 69 of the 72 
coins (the other 3 were not identifiable) in a very rough and imprecise way in a 
brief paragraph (Magen, The Dating of the First Phase of the Samaritan Temple, 
179f). Pictures of a total of 26 coins from the Persian period can be found in the 
same article on pages 207-211, fig. 27-29; cf. Magen, Mt. Gerizim Excavations 
II, 196-199, fig. 7-9.19. 

The clay impression seals from Wadi ed-Daliyeh are published and analysed 
in Leith, Wadi Daliyeh I. A selection of the clay impression seals was first pub- 
lished in Cross, The Papyri and Their Historical Implications, 17-29. The seals pub- 
lished in Stern, A Hoard of Persian Period Bullae, 7-30 probably come from the 
same find. The most recent publication on this topic, Keel, Corpus der Stempel- 
siegel-Amulette, 340-379. Only the excavation publications (see Magen’s main 
publications JSP 2/JSP 7/JSP 8) still omit various absolutely essential details such 
as the stratigraphic data. 

% For a systematic classification of the Samarian coins, see Wyssmann, 
Vielfaltig gepragt. For a classification of the iconographic traditions on the Sa- 
marian clay bullae, now see the excellent study in almost monographic dimen- 
sions by Schroer/Lippke, Beobachtungen zu den (spat-)persischen Samaria-Bul- 
len aus dem Wadi ed-Daliyeh 305-390). A comparative-palaeographic study of the 
Gerizim inscriptions was published by Dušek in 2012 (Dušek, Inscriptions). For a 
critical review of the finds at the Mt. Gerizim excavations as well as their place- 
ment in religious history, see Zangenberg, The Sanctuary on Mount Gerizim, 399- 
420 and Hensel, Juda and Samaria, 35-76 (Hensel with particular reference to the 
often-neglected temple city on Mt. Gerizim). 
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level into the “Samaritans” of antiquity include Kartveit (2009°), 
Dušek (2012%), Knoppers (2013”), Pummer (2016°°) and Hensel 
(2016°'). Apparently, a certain consensus seems to have formed 
(and it is the work of Knoppers that should receive acknowledge- 
ment for this”) that it is no longer necessary to give full credence 
to the polemically distorted reports such as those in 2 Kings 17, Ezr 
4:1ff about the decline of the Northern Kingdom in 722 BCE, which 
stress a certain ethnic, cultic and cultural discontinuity between 
Northern “Israel” and its successor culture, which is presented as 
being multi-ethnic and consisting largely of Mesopotamian colo- 
nists. In actual fact it is indeed possible to identify a good degree 
of cultural continuity in the region. Whilst there were a number of 
disasters and upheavals in the region as a result of the Assyrian 
conquest, their outcomes were not fundamentally dissimilar to 
those which Juda is assumed to have undergone some 150 years 
later when it in turn was conquered. It is only in the historical re- 
flections of certain Old Testament texts and their extra-biblical re- 
ception (such as in Josephus’ works”) that the North is said to have 
disappeared completely. 

The recognition of this continuity is especially critical when we 
now look to the Persian period and the construction of the sanctu- 
ary on Gerizim, particularly because the establishment of the Sa- 
marian sanctuary is still predominantly interpreted in line with 


7 Kartveit, The Origin of the Samaritans. 

28 Dušek, Inscriptions. Dušek concentrates primarily on the Mt. Gerizim in- 
scriptions. In two of the study’s three chapters, however, he seeks to identify the 
YHWH-worshippers of Mt. Gerizim (p. 65-118; Chapter 2), and to outline a history 
of the southern Levant between Antiochus III and Antiochus IV (p. 119-151; Chap- 
ter 3). 

# Knoppers, Jews and Samaritans. 

*° Pummer, The Samaritans. A Profile. 

31 Hensel, Juda und Samaria. 

32 Cf. Knoppers, In Search of Post-Exilic Israel, 309-338; idem, Revisiting the 
Samaritan Question in the Persian Period, 265-289; idem, Cutheans or Children of 
Jacob?, 223-239, the core findings of which can now be found in idem, Jews and 
Samaritans, esp. 103-109. 

33 On the portray of the Samaritans by Josephus see Pummer, The Samaritans 
in Flavius Josephus, and Kartveit, The Origin of the Samaritans, 71-108; idem, Jo- 
sephus on the Samaritans - his Tendenz and Purpose, 109-120. 
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the presentation of Josephus (Ant. 11.297-347). He claimed that a 
group of dissident Jerusalem priests and their followers - whom he 
calls “renegade Jews” (Ant. 11.340: tv dnootat@v tod Tovdalwv 
€8vouc) - built the temple above Shechem in protest against the 
central sanctuary of Jerusalem.” To be sure, Josephus is said to 
have erred with his chronological placement of the construction in 
332 BCE (according to the estimation of Magen, the leader of the 
excavation at Gerizim),* or he consciously relocated it from the 5" 
century BCE to the Persian-Hellenistic transition, in order to show 
that the Samarian worshippers operated opportunistically both 
under Persian and Hellenistic supremacy (so, most recently, 
Kartveit). % Josephus’ basic trustworthiness is certainly not 
doubted.” Yet according to everything that we can currently re- 
construct from the sources regarding the Samarian Yahwists, this 
group was not a late arrival in the region. The continuity reaches 
from the monarchic period into the Persian period. 

Now to the archaeological finds: As has been clear for a solid 
decade, the archaeological excavations that were carried out be- 
tween 1983 and 2006 under Magen’s leadership, through the civil 
service of the Israeli military administration of “Judea and Sa- 
maria,”** have uncovered the Samarian temple on the summit of 


# For a detailed analysis of Ant. 11 see Pummer, The Samaritans in Flavius Jo- 
sephus, 103-155; Kartveit, Josephus on the Samaritans, 114-117; Hensel, Juda und 
Samaria, 270-272. 

35 See Magen/ Misgav/ Tsfania, Mt. Gerizim Excavations I, 6.10; Magen, Gerizim 
Excavations II, 149.167f.171-175; idem, Bells, Pendants, Snakes and Stones, 30f. 

3° See Kartveit, Samaritan Self-Consciousness, 449-470 from the year 2014; 
taking up and expanding here earlier considerations in idem, The Origin of the 
Samaritans, 72f.79.109-120, esp. 114-116; idem, Josephus on the Samaritans - his 
Tendenz and Purpose, 109-120. 

37 On the tendency of a “historical rehabilitation” of Josephus’ historiography 
concerning the Samaritans see the scholarly discussion reviewed in Hensel, Juda 
und Samaria, 13-19. 

38 The most important publication volumes of the excavation: Magen/Mis- 
gav/ Tsfania, Mt. Gerizim Excavations I; und Magen, Gerizim Excavations II. 
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Gerizim. The sanctuary existed there (at the latest”) since the mid- 
dle of the 5'* century BCE. I leave aside the necessary debate about 
the localization of the Persian times altar, which is not very clear 
from Magen’s publications,“ and the discussion of the architec- 
tural form of the sanctuary, as well as the question whether or not 
there was an actual Persian times temple building within the te- 
menos of the Mt. Gerizim sanctuary. Zangenberg and I have ad- 
dressed these problems with different conclusions elsewhere." I 
would argue that the rendering of the Samarian Sanctuary in the 
Mt. Gerizim inscriptions - mentioning a “house of sacrifice” (ma 


# On the dating of the temple in the 1st half of the 5th century BCE see Magen, 
Gerizim Excavations II, 167-170; idem, The Dating of the First Phase, 176f; for crit- 
icism see Dušek, Inscriptions, 3 (2nd half of the 5th century). For some consider- 
ations that the sanctuary could be older see Hensel, 43-47, and DuSek, Mt. Gerizim 
Sanctuary, 111-133, esp. 128f. 

“ In short: In the vicinity of the east wall, Magen discovered an altar under 
the remains of a Hellenistic-period gate. He also associates the altar with ashes 
and thousands of bones of sacrificial animals have been found (Magen, Gerizim 
Excavations II, 121.148f). The altar is marked in the area plan on page 99, fig. 180 
(index n. 24). A photo of a deep cut which should show on its ground the altar (but 
it is hard to determine from the angle of the photo what one is looking at) is to be 
found on page 121, fig. 223. The unclear photos do not allow any additional con- 
clusions regarding what Magen, precisely on the basis of this shaft, discovered. It 
seems that Magen was himself not entirely certain about the location of the altar. 
In Magen‘s most recent publication regarding Gerizim, from 2010, the altar is 
marked some meters away from the (Hellenistic) gate, halfway between the gate 
and what he takes to be a Persian-period temple building, that is approximately 
at the level of the Persian-period six-chamber gate (Magen, Bells, Pendants, 
Snakes and Stones, 29. The reconstruction sketch of the temple areal is the exact 
same as in his earlier publication, idem, Gerizim Excavations II, 103 fig. 185; but 
here he localizes the altar in the commentary far more to the east than before). 
In addition to the main altar, there is said to have been a kind of secondary altar, 
which was found east of the north gate in a building with an inner court, and 
which is very well documented (Magen, Bells, Pendants, Snakes and Stones, 30f; 
idem, Gerizim Excavations II, 117 with fig. 213.214). One of the rooms seems to 
have held a clay altar, which was covered with a thick layer of ash and bones. 
Magen connects the alter with the Wn vipa, “place of the fat-ash,” mentioned 
in Lev 1:16, on which the rest of the whole burnt offering on the main altar was 
brought, in order to completely burn it. 

“ See Zangenberg, The Sanctuary on Mount Gerizim, 406-409; Hensel, Das 
JHWH-Heiligtum am Garizim, 73-93; idem, Juda und Samaria, 39-47. 
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RnaT; n. 199%), a “sanctuary” (WTpA; n. 150), a “shrine” (7738; n. 
200) and a “temple” (n92[ñ; n. 211) - strongly suggests an actually 
building to have been erected in the 5" century BCE.” 

In the Hellenistic period, first in the middle of the 3" century 
BCE, under Ptolemaios III (246-221 BCE), and then in the early 2" 
century BCE, the grounds were massively developed, the holy area 
was greatly expanded, so that a sprawling temple-complex existed. 

The excavations show no evidence anywhere on the site of the 
temple or in the vicinity of the surrounding city to indicate that 
different or multiple gods were being worshipped. Likewise, iconic 
depictions of gods, humans and even animals are entirely absent. 
This corresponds to the epigraphic findings: The inscriptions 
found on the Mt. Gerizim temple appear to include terms for the 
god which was worshipped there, namely x7x, 7778 and mm. Ac- 
tually naming the god on Mt. Gerizim appears to have been 
avoided, perhaps because it - and here one can only speculate - 
was considered to be too holy? The Tetragrammaton is to be found 
on one stone block in paleo-Hebrew inscription n. 383, and in the 
form nx nim inscribed on a silver ring (which is however proba- 
bly from a later period,“ n. 391). In two Hebrew inscriptions (n. 
150/151), the term "78 “Lord”, can be found - a term which in later 
times came to be the accepted name for YHWH (Adonai). This evi- 
dence clearly indicates that it was only YHWH who was wor- 
shipped at this site.” 

The overwhelming majority of the inscriptions found in the 
area of the temple concern private inscriptions, in which individ- 
uals explicate their own concerns or those of their own acquaint- 
ances. Only five inscriptions (n. 382-385.387) can be seen as public 


“ The numbering of the inscriptions here and in the following are taken from 
Magen/Misgav/Tsfania, Mt. Gerizim Excavations I. 

# Though most are admittedly from the Hellenistic period, only some stem 
from the Persian period. 

“4 Cf. Magen/Misgav/Tsfania, Mt. Gerizim Excavations I, 254f; Dušek, Inscrip- 
tions, 3. 

“ Also highlighted previously by Kartveit, The Origin of the Samaritans, 209; 
Becking, Samaritan Identity, 65; and Kratz, Historisches und biblisches Israel, 
232f. 
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inscriptions, because they were especially carefully prepared. Ma- 
gen supposes that the inscriptions, except for one (n. 223), were 
not found in situ, and their original place had been one of the inner 
walls of the holy precinct, “possibly a sort of retaining wall of the 
temple, similar to that of the Temple in Jerusalem. This wall appar- 
ently separated the temple from the other buildings in the sacred 
precinct and permitted the exclusion of people forbidden entrance 
to the temple itself.”*” 

These texts concern entirely typical votive inscriptions, of 
which only two fixed dedication formulae appear, with minimal 
differences. The short form reads:** “What NN., son of NN. [from 
NN.] offered.” ([NN. 74] NN. 12 NN. 2997 °t/7). This can also be ex- 
tended with the addition: “for himself, for his wife and children” 
(ma Sy Annis Sy nwar y). In addition, a longform exists, which 
closes the short from with a “benedictory formula” (Magen): “to 
the good remembrance before God in this place” (M279 omp av 
MIT NINNI SDR). The dedication formula, particularly the bene- 
dictory formula of the long form, has certain parallels with the vo- 
tive inscriptions and graffiti from Assur, Hatra, Jebel Ram, Palmyra, 
Sumatar Harabesi and some synagogue inscriptions,” which show 
that the cult practice on Gerizim stood within the spectrum of rit- 
ual practice in the Persian and Hellenistic periods. 


46 Inscription n. 223 was found inlaid in the monumental staircase on the east- 
ern slope, on this Magen/Misgav/Tsafania, Mount Gerizim Excavations I, 13f.187. 

#7 Magen, Mount Gerizim and the Samaritans, 105. On the ritual practise in 
Jerusalem (within its context of the Ancient Near East) see now Mathys, ,Erinnere 
dich meiner, mein Gott, mir zum Guten“ (Neh 13,31), 345-352, with interesting 
considerations on parallel of the practice of votive inscriptions inside a temple 
areal, 

48 On this see Magen/Misgav/Tsafania, Mount Gerizim Excavations I, 16f. 

# Magen/Misgav/Tsafania, Mount Gerizim Excavations I, 18. 

5 Especially on the benedictory formula with its parallels in other Aramaic 
inscriptions and the possible biblical background of the formula see de Hemmer 
Gudme, Before the God in this Place; for further religious-historical considera- 
tions on the formula in the context of the Second temple and in the book of Ne- 
hemiah see Mathys, ,Erinnere dich meiner, mein Gott, mir zum Guten“ (Neh 
13,31), 326-362, esp. 352-356. 

51 For the relevant inscriptions see de Hemmer Gudme, Before the God in this 
Place, 91-134; idem, Out of Sight, Out of Mind?, 1-15; see also Healey, “May He Be 
Remembered for Good”: An Aramaic Formula, 177-186, on this practice. 
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Taking all these observations together it is highly probable that 
a cult, even an aniconic one, was in place on Mt. Gerizim that was 
largely comparable to that in Jerusalem.” This is the very general 
evidence of the archaeological finds, which has already been re- 
peatedly refined in various publications, and whose matters of de- 
tail, as well as the already thoroughly worked-out issues of the ex- 
cavation and the publication history, do not need to be repeated 
here.” 


Mt. Gerizim as the Central Samarian Temple? 


Particularly revealing are the places of origin” of the Yhwh wor- 
shippers mentioned in many inscriptions. Inscriptions n. 14 and 15 
mention the city of Samaria (jh), the inscription 12.36.395 men- 
tions Shechem (naw), at the foot of Gerizim. Further places that are 
mentioned in the inscriptions are ın 792 (n. 3), oynap (n. 7), 592 
[xn]iay (n. 8) und 8[2]0 x1 (n. 11). Five place names are not leg- 
ible (n. 21.34.40.76.77). The locality Dynp° is possibly the Levitical 
asylum city Jokmeam (nynp*) mentioned in 1 Chr 6:53, in the ter- 
ritory of Ephraim (cf. 1 Kings 4:12). Even when it is not always pos- 
sible to identify the location, the inscriptions nevertheless attest 
to what the archaeological results had already shown: Gerizim was 
a temple that had more than just local significance, but was also 
frequented transregionally. 


52 On the operations of the cult on Mt. Gerizim, and especially how they can 
be inferred from the inscriptions and the remains of animal bones and ashes, see 
Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 40.54-58. 

5 See e.g. amongst the newest publications Dušek, Mt. Gerizim Sanctuary, 
111-133; Hensel, Das JHWH-Heiligtum am Garizim, 73-82; Zangenberg, The Sanc- 
tuary on Mount Gerizim, 399-420. 

51 The place of origin of the worshippers regularly follows jn and follows up 
the mentioning of the name of the father; see Magen/Misgav/Tsfania, Mt. Gerizim 
Excavations I, 28-30 for examples. See also DuSek, Inscriptions, 83; de Hemmer 
Gudme, Before the God in this Place, 76; Becking, Samaritan Identity, 62. 

5 In inscription n. 36 the place name is damaged and has to be reconstructed 
to n2[w]; also in n. 39: [pJaw. 

56 Cf, Magen/Misgav/Tsfania, Mt. Gerizim Excavations I, 29. 
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When one now turns the attention away from the sanctuary it- 
self, it is notable that the temple complex formed merely the 
acropolis of a large city connected in the east, which was founded 
and grew in a minimum of time - first under Ptolemaic, and then 
under Seleucid rule.” Magen assumes that at the high festivals, ap- 
proximately 10,000 pilgrims could have visited the temple. The 
estimated number certainly appears somewhat too optimistic, but 
it is clear that Gerizim must have had considerable significance in 
the post-exilic period. The surface area of the city and associated 
temple complex, ca. 30ha,” reaches the dimensions of a regional 
metropolis not achieved by any other city known from the sources, 
and far surpasses Shechem (estimated at 6ha). 

Additionally, according to Kartveit, the phrase “in this place” 
from the Gerizim inscription, which is unparalleled in other com- 
parable inscriptions, gives an impression of a community dedi- 
cated to its own place of worship. In Kartveit’s opinion, “the phrase 
‘in this place’ can be interpreted as an expression of the self-con- 
sciousness of the dedicators: they form a community from places 
around Mount Gerizim, and they emphasize their religious attach- 
ment to this place.” 


57 On the temple city see in detail Magen, Mt. Gerizim Excavations II, 3-93. 

58 Cf. Magen, Mt. Gerizim Excavations II, 9. 

5 The 30ha are my approximation. The numbers of the size differ in the vari- 
ous publications of the excavation. Moreover, the publications of other authors 
mention also differing numbers: Magen, Mt. Gerizim Excavations II, 9: “The city 
was some 800m long and 500m wide, with a total area of about 400 dunams ( = 
40ha) [...] The total area of the sacred precinct in the Hellenistic period was about 
30 dunams ( = 3ha).” Kieweler, s.v. “Garizim”: “Es wurde eine befestigte Stadt der 
hellenistischen Periode mit einem Areal von ungefähr 100 Ar ( = tha) auf der 
héchsten Erhebung zum Teil unter dem Bauschutt der byzantinischen Zeit ge- 
funden.” Bohm, Wer gehörte in hellenistisch-rômischer Zeit zu „Israel“?, 185: 
“Die bereits seit frühptolemäischer Zeit bestehende, den Tempel und seine An- 
lage umgebende Siedlung, die offenbar zunächst allein Priestern und anderem 
Tempelpersonal gedient hatte, wurde jetzt zu einer ca. 30ha groRen, unbefestig- 
ten Stadt erweitert.” Zangenberg speaks of 480ha (Zangenberg, The Sanctuary on 
Mount Gerizim, 409), but this is a typing error (personal communication); he 
meant 40ha. 

© Kartveit, Samaritan Self-Consciousness, 466. 
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The significance of Gerizim also extends beyond the provincial 
borders.°' Two Greek inscriptions from the early Hellenistic period 
found on the Greek island of Delos designate Gerizim (here: 
APTAPIZEIN®) as the cultic place“ towards which the local Samar- 
ian community on Delos orientated themselves, and to which of- 
ferings were brought or payments were given (ATTAPXOMENOI, in- 
scription 1, line 1-2; inscription 2, line 1%). 


A New Greek Inscription from Mt. Gerizim 
(4-24 Century BCE) 


A second example of the international significance as a central 
sanctuary is a little-known Greek inscription from a sundial that 
was found in the vicinity of the Samarian sanctuary at Mt. Gerizim. 
This sundial, of which we have only seen pictures in the official 
publication of Magen, together with a short note that it had been 


61 On the phenomenon of Samaritan diaspora in antiquity see Crown, The Sa- 
maritan Diaspora to the End of the Byzantine Era, 107-123; idem, The Samaritan 
Diaspora, 195-217; van der Horst, The Samaritan Diaspora in Antiquity, 136-147; 
idem, Samaritans at Rome?, 251-260; idem, The Jews of Ancient Crete, 12-27; Kip- 
penberg, Garizim und Synagoge, 145-150. 

First edition: Bruneau, Les Israelites de Délos et la juiverie délienne, 466.504; 
s. noch die Tafel bei Llewelyn, A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Pub- 
lis- hed 1984-1985, n. 12. 

6 On the two Greek inscriptions found on Delos (2"4/3" century BCE) cf. 
Kartveit, The Origin of the Samaritans, 216-235 and Hensel, Samaritanische Iden- 
titat in persisch-hellenistischer Zeit, 80-83. 

The verb AIIAPXOMENOL used here is the equivalent of 27) in the Ara- 
maic inscriptions. It is debated in both cases, if the terminology refers to an actual 
offering at a cultic place, or if it is used (at least in some places) in a figurative 
way: “making offerings” in the sense of sending taxes to the sanctuaries; for the 
Delos inscriptions cf. e.g. Kartveit, The Origin of the Samaritans, 223: “To send 
money to the temple was the normal Jewish practice.” His translation of the Delos 
inscriptions therefore: (page 217): “Send the temple tax”; similarly DuSek, Inscrip- 
tions, 77f. 
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found, is not officially published yet.‘ There is, however, an arti- 
cle by Meerson from the year 2010 that mentions and discusses the 
inscription in the broader context of the use of the title 0edc 
Upiotos in pagan and Jewish inscriptions.” I will refer to this arti- 
cle in the following. The inscription can be dated on paleographical 
grounds somewhere between the 4" and 2" century BCE. Terminus 
ante quem would be the destruction of Mt. Gerizim by John Hyr- 
kanus I (134-104 BCE) around the year 111 BCE (Jos. Ant. 13.254-256; 
Jos. Bell. 1.62-63).% The inscription can be read as follows: 


Beh Vtotw 
MtoAeyailoc] ó xpnuataywlydc] 
tov an’ Aliylóntov &yiwv OL..] 


“To the God Most High 
Ptolemaios the chrematagogos (?) 
From the holy place/sanctuary (?) of Egypt.” 


It is not clear what the term xpnuataywyoç means; in view of the 
scarce data the title could be interpreted as an administrator. The 
dedication to Beög bipiotos clearly refers to Yhwh, the only god 
worshipped on Mt. Gerizim.” Line three is especially interesting, 


6 See Magen/Misgav/Tsfania, Mount Gerizim Excavations I, 13. 

6 Magen briefly mentions in Qadmoniot (2000: Mount Gerizim. A Temple City, 
74-118) for the first time a sun dial found on Mt. Gerizim, together with a very 
small and low quality photo (Magen, Mount Gerizim. A Temple City, 88, PI. 4; fig- 
ure above on the right; no further description of the sundial in his written text). 
The same photograph can be found in his later publications, cf. idem, Mount Ger- 
izim Excavations II, 156 with fig. 281 on the same page, and idem, Dating the First 
Phase, 168. The online publication of this article from the year 2010 finally has a 
high-quality photo in high resolution of the sundial, where the inscriptions can 
be identified very clearly. 

67 Meerson, One God Supreme, 44-47; see also my dealing with this inscription 
in Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 62-65. 

68 Meerson is dating the inscription t the “Hellenistic-early Roman period”, 
Meerson, One God Supreme, 45. 

© The references are discussed by Meerson, One Supreme God, 46. 

7 Contra Meerson: “I believe that although the sundial with the dedication to 
Beög Uipiotoc belonged to the earliest phase of the temple on Mount Gerizim (Tel 
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because it designates the named Ptolemaios as deliverer or donor 
of this votive offering, and therefore probably a representative of 
a Samarian diaspora community in Egypt (line 3: an’ AliyJurtov). 
The Samarian diaspora in Egypt is until now only attested by Jose- 
phus (Jos. Ant. 12.7-10; 13.74-79).’”' Here one can conclude that 
there not only existed a Samaritan diaspora in Egypt, but that some 
individuals at least considered the Mt. Gerizim sanctuary worth 
sending offerings to, let’s say in certain special cases (what cases 
this may have been cannot be determined). 

The second interesting point about the inscription is the men- 
tion of an &yiwv in line three. Granted, the ending of the line is 
difficult to restore. Following Meerson’s suggestion, ayiwv can 
play the role of an adjective here for the following substantive in 
this way referring to some “holy goods” or the like (probably ayıwv 
ölwpwv] (= “holy goods”)),”” which Ptolemaios brought to Mt. Ger- 
izim. But the substantive äyıov is also well known as the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew nipn or W7pn in the LXX.” So this inscription 
could refer to a Samarian sanctuary in Egypt, which would syntac- 
tically make the most sense in line three, translating: “(Ptolemaios) 
from the Sanctuary in Egypt.” The obvious plural of &yıov would 
be no problem as the rendering of a sanctuary is well known from 
other Greek (pagan and Jewish-Christian) literature” and the 
translation of the Greek translation of the Hebrew equivalents (sin- 
gular!) in the LXX (e.g., Exod 36:1; Lev 19:30 LXX; cf. Jdth 4:12; 1 
Macc 3:43; Hebrews 8:2.9). The evidence should not be stressed all 
too much, before the inscription has been officially published and 
analyzed. Nevertheless, if my interpretation is accurate, it could be 
that there was only one temple within the region of Samaria, but 
Samarian Yahwists outside the provincial borders had their own 
local sanctuaries. The existence of such regional sanctuaries in the 


er-Ras), it could maintain its spot after the temple was re-dedicated to Zeus.” 
Meerson, One God Supreme, 50. 

7 On the Samarian diaspora in Egypt see Pummer, The Samaritans in Egypt, 
213-232; Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 87-90. 

7? Meerson, One God Supreme, 46f. 

73 Some cases are already mentioned by Meerson, One God Supreme, 47, e.g. 
Num 3:38; 10:21; Isa 60:13; 26:21; Jer 28:51. 

745, the examples given in Bauer, Wörterbuch NT, 5" edition, s.v. öyıog, 19; 
and Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. &y106, 68. 
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diaspora is certainly also very likely for the Jewish exiles. Never- 
theless, even from the perspective of the diaspora, Gerizim was 
seen as the central sanctuary. 


II. The Perception of the Samarian 
Sanctuary: Historical and Biblical 
Perspectives 


Samaria and Juda in Coexistence 


Let us now move on to the following question: Did the Samarian 
sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim cause any rivalries with the Judean Yah- 
wists as one would assume that the existence and the awareness of 
a central cultic site next to Jerusalem could cause serious conflicts 
with the self-image of the Judean Yahwists? While the various the- 
ories on the origins of the Samaritans differ in a lot of points on 
these conflicts all these theories share the notion that with the 
erection of the sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim rivalries between Judah 
and Samaria have reached their first zenith. The establishment of 
a Northern YHWH temple therefore serves as a relatively fixed 
point in dating the nascent phase of Judean-Samarian conflict, as 
formulated by Zangenberg in 2012 in an observation which is typ- 
ical for current research: “The dedication of the new Yahwistic and 
Northern sanctuary was the first step towards the establishment 
of a distinct group of Northern YHWH worshippers.”” Zangenberg 
joins here a long standing scholarly tradition whose origins reach 
back to the initial publication of Montgomery in 1907. Under the 
title of his monograph “The Earliest Jewish Sect. The Samaritans” 
he describes the exclusion of Samarian Yahwists from the “com- 
mon Israel” in Persian times. Describing the Samarian Yahwists 
from the perspective of the (supposed Judean) orthodoxy, espe- 
cially with the biblical text of centralization legislation like Deut 12 


75 Zangenberg, The Sanctuary on Mount Gerizim, 408. 
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in the background is still the most frequent paradigm one comes 
across in recent research.” 

As a matter of fact, the very categorization ofthe Samarian Yah- 
wists as a “Jewish sect”, as even modern scholarship still tends to 
qualify them, is highly problematic. It sees the Samarians as a devi- 
ation of Judaism, with its roots within Judaism. All the available ev- 
idences from the Samaritans themselves suggest that they did not 
view themselves as Jews, but rather as Israelites.” One can only 
agree here with Knoppers’ notion that “(v)iewing the Samaritans 


as a breakaway Jewish sect is too simplistic. The Yahwistic Samar- 


ian community must be granted its own historical integrity”. 


When we take a look at the remains of the Persian Periods prov- 
inces Samaria and Yehud it becomes clear that this “conflict para- 
digm”” for the time after exile should be abandoned due to its in- 
accuracy. This is especially true for the Persian period, not least 
because the two groups of YHWH-worshippers existed in different 


76 See, e.g. de Hemmer Gudme, Before the God in this Place, 57f; Magen, Mount 
Gerizim Excavations II, 5; DuSek, Inscriptions, 75; Rappaport, Reflections on the 
Origins of the Samaritansm 10-19; Tilly, Die samaritanische Religionsgemein- 
schaft, 137 (“Bereits in spätpersischer Zeit bestand auf dem Gebiet des ehe- 
maligen Nordreichs Israel die samaritanische Religionsgemeinschaft als eine 
jüdische Sondergruppe”); Sasse, Geschichte Israels, 91. This view is even in the 
field of Samaritan studies quite usual, see for example Kippenberg, Garizim und 
Synagoge, 57-59 (“die samaritanische Sekte”: idem, Garizim und Synagoge, 92); 
Purvis, The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Origin of the Samaritan Sect; idem, The 
Samaritan Problem: A Case Study in Jewish Sectarianism in the Roman Era, 323- 
350; Coggins, Samaritans and Jews: The Origins of the Samaritans Reconsidered; 
Crown, Redating the Shism, 21 (the Samaritans “certainly were Jews before the 
schism”); Dexinger, Samaritan Origins and the Qumran Texts, 169-184 (“Jewish 
Sect”); Mor, The Persian, Hellenistic and Hasmonaean Period, 1-31; cf. also the 
literature mentioned in the research overview in Pummer, Samaritanism - A Jew- 
ish Sect?, 1-5 and idem, The Samaritans. A Profile, 9-25. 

77 On this see esp. Knoppers, Jews and Samaritans, 103-134. On the problem of 
seeing Samaritans as a Jewish sect see the nuanced discussion given by Pummer, 
The Samaritans. A Profile, 9-25. 

78 Knoppers, Mt. Gerizim and Mt. Zion, 313. 

7 For a comprehensive discussion and problematizing concerning the schol- 
arly phenomenon, what I called “conflict-paradigm”, see Hensel, Juda and Sa- 
maria, 7-28 and (a more condensed version of the latter) idem, On the Relation- 
ship of Juda and Samaria in Post-Exilic Times (forthcoming); cf. Hjelm, The Sa- 
maritans and Early Judaism, 30 and Frevel, Geschichte Israels, 321f. 
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provinces. There was of course a serious north-south divide in 
Persian times, with Samaria being economically and politically far 
more developed and stronger than Yehud. But all these differences 
between the two provinces are not crucial to the question of the 
supposed Samarian-Judean conflicts. This is because both prov- 
inces were bound in to their own administrative, political, cultural 
and religious systems of reference and were not dependent on each 
other in the sense of conflicting interests. By no means were these 
differences more intense or more urgent than those with all the 
other provinces which surrounded Judah or Samaria. This obser- 
vation is especially true concerning the sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim. 
The material remains of the sanctuary and its vicinity themselves 
contain no indications of any kind of full-blown argument with Je- 
rusalem or other YHWH/Yahu/o-temples with respect to legiti- 
macy. The Aramaic and Hebrew inscriptions from Mt. Gerizim de- 
scribing the sanctuary (see above) do not distinguish between the 
Mt. Gerizim temple and any other, namely the temple in Jerusalem. 
Even the Aramaic formulation 727 NINNI 8758 DTp (“before God 
at this place”), which is frequently found in the commemorative 
wording of dedicatory inscriptions, is not couched in exclusive 
terms, but is similar to the common Hebrew and biblical phrase 
mm 159 “before YHWH”. 

In the Persian Period Samarian-Judean relations were in fact 
not marred by bitter conflict, but consisted largely of the two Yah- 
wistic entities leading a parallel existence. I suggest here an alter- 
native model of mutual contacts for the time of the 6'*-4" century 
BCE., which I have worked out in detail in my recently published 
monograph on the relationship of Judah and Samaria.” Building on 
these insights, the Samarian-Judean relationship can be described 
as follows: in post-exilic times existed two independent Yahwistic 
communities (apart from some contact points), each with distinct 
contours, but sharing a (predominantly) monotheistic Yahwism 
and both having their own Yahwistic center. Both are to be seen as 
self-standing denominations of “Israel” in the post-exilic period. 


% For a detailed discussion on all the archaeological, epigraphical and exeget- 
ical considerations in this question see Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 221-226. 
81 See Hensel, Juda und Samaria (2016). 
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The two groups of Yahwisms, the Samarian and the Judean varie- 
ties, were in continuous contact with each other throughout the 
Persian and Hellenistic periods, interacting with each other on the 
most diverse levels (though especially among religious elites).® As 
far as we know from the Elephantinian correspondence TAD A.4.7- 
4.9 (407 BCE), the religious, literate elites were at least in semi-reg- 
ular contact with each other.” 

In my understanding mutual contacts between those two 
groups led ultimately to the formation of the Pentateuch in the 
Persian period, thereby creating what might be termed a “common 
Pentateuch” - athesis, which has been developed by several schol- 
ars in recent years“ and which was already posited by Diebner in 
the 1980s.” Especially the general structure of Deuteronomy (leav- 
ing aside for the sake of this short study the question of a possible 
Northern or Southern origin of Deuteronomy®) hints towards a 
joined Judean-Samarian formation?” or an at least pro-Samarian, 
concessive redactional reworking of the book. As the one holy 
place (the Magom) isn’t mentioned explicitly (neither Jerusalem 


82 On the various levels of interaction between Samaria and Juda see Hensel, 
Juda und Samaria, 163-194; and idem, On the Relationship of Juda and Samaria in 
Post-Exilic Times (forthcoming). 

3 A comprehensive description of the contacts and interactions between Ju- 
dah and Samaria is given by Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 163-229. 

# The Tora as a “compromise document” or “common Pentateuch”, a theory 
currently proposed among others by Nihan, The Torah between Samaria and Ju- 
dah, 187-223; Pummer, The Samaritans and Their Pentateuch, 237-269, esp. 239- 
247; Hensel, Die Vertauschung des Erstgeburtssegens, 290-314, esp. 305-312; 
idem, Juda und Samaria, 170ff (for a detailed overview of the research, see Hensel, 
Juda und Samaria, 187-194). 

85 See Diebner, Genesis als Buch der antik-jüdischen Bibel, 81-98 (1983) and 
then in 1996 a first comprehensive, methodical study: idem, Ekklesiologische 
Aspekte einer Kanon-Hermeneutik der hebräischen Bibel (TNK), 37-54 (a lecture 
held in 1996; in slightly revised form then in 1998 in DBAT 29 [1998]), 15-32). 

86 On this see the detailed overview of the recent discussion in Knoppers, The 
Northern Context of the Law-Code in Deuteronomy, 162-183; and Edenburg/Miil- 
ler, A Northern Provenance for Deuteronomy?, 148-161; cf. Schorch, The Samar- 
itan Version of Deuteronomy and the Origin of Deuteronomy, 23-37. 

# On this issue see the excellent observations made by Knoppers, The North- 
ern Context of the Law-Code in Deuteronomy, 162-183, esp. 177-183. 
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nor Mt. Gerizim) (this is even true for the whole Tora) the identifi- 
cation of the localization of the one Maqom is left to the respective 
group that reads and uses the texts to fill in the gap. 

Recent scholarship has pointed to several more concessive con- 
cepts regarding the legitimacy of the respective cultic place within 
the Torah: The redactional addition of Deut 27* seems to stem just 
from the Persian period and is according to Nihan, Knoppers and 
others® to be understood as a concession to the Samarian Sanctu- 
ary on Mt. Gerizim. As Nihan as one of the first successfully demon- 
strated, the instructions for the building of an altar and the offer- 
ing of sacrifices in Deuteronomy 27 at Mt. Gerizim are a redac- 
tional, in itself multi-layered (with Deut 27:1-3.9-20 being the first 
layer, and vv. 4-8.11-13 the second)” insertion between Deuteron- 
omy 26 and 28 that probably stem from Persian times. The text 
Deut 27* is unmistakably reminiscent of the altar law in Exod 20:24- 
26 which tolerates a multiplicity of altars (“in every place where 
YHWH causes his name to be remembered”, Exod 20:24b), and 
opens in the context of the Pentateuchal narrative a “backdoor”, 
so that the altar on Mt. Gerizim commanded in Deut 27 - which 
would be understood as a figurative depiction of the sanctuary on 
Mt. Gerizim” - could logically be identified with the unique altar in 


88 This idea has become very common amongst those who see the whole Pen- 
tateuch as a Judean-Samarian collaborative work, see e.g., Knoppers, The North- 
ern Context of the Law-Code in Deuteronomy, 182-184; in his words: “Rather than 
viewing Deuteronomy as a Samarian project or as a Judahite project, it may be 
more helpful to view it ultimately as a collaborative project. Israel in Deuteron- 
omy may not be literary shorthand for Judah or literary shorthand for Samaria, 
but an entity that both included and transcended each of them.” (idem, The 
Northern Context of the Law-Code in Deuteronomy, 183f); cf. also Hjelm, North- 
ern Perspectives in Deuteronomy, 184-204; and Miiller, The Altar on Mount Ger- 
izim (Deuteronomy 27:1-8), 197-213. 

# See Nihan, The Torah between Samaria and Judah, 190-193; Knoppers, The 
Northern Context of the Law-Code in Deuteronomy, 162-183; Mathys, “Erinnere 
dich meiner, mein Gott, mir zum Guten” (Neh 13,31), 326f. 

°° Nihan, The Torah between Samaria and Judah, 190-193. 

* To be clear here, Deut 11 or 27 do not mention any kind of sanctuary, just an 
altar. But given the evidence that in later days the mentioning of “Mt. Gerizim” 
in Deut 27,4 was purposely changed to “Mt. Ebal” (see below), this might be taken 
as indication that Deut 11 and 27 were understood as a kind of etiology of the Sa- 
marian sanctuary. 
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Deuteronomy 12. This is how Samarian Yahwists, using the same 
Tora as the Judean group in Perisan Period, have interpreted it. 
This interpolation of Dent 27* in the context can be understood as 
a concession “made to Samaria at the time of the Torah’s redaction 
in the Persian Period.” The compromise achieved here would be 
to introduce Mt. Gerizim within the Torah as legitimate cultic place 
and leaving at the same time open the actual identity of the central 
altar commanded by Deuteronomy 12. That is what allowed “the 
coexistence of both cultic sites, despite the centralization law”” - as 
Nihan puts it.” It is in the same vein that Deut 11:29f, which also 
mentions Mt. Gerizim in a positive way, was added to the legal cor- 
pus of Deut 12-26.28*.”° The public ceremonies mentioned in Deu- 
teronomy 11:26-32 and Deut 27:1-26 are localized on Mt. Gerizim 
and Mt. Ebal, with Mt. Gerizim being the mount of blessing (Deut 
11:29; Deut 27:4/SamP; Deut 27:12). The erecting of the building of 
an altar on Mt. Gerizim * is explicitly mentioned in Deut 
27:4/SamP.” Both interpolations bracket the central legal collec- 
tion (Deut 12-26.28*). With the literary Mt. Gerizim standing at 


2 Nihan, The Torah between Samaria and Judah, 191. 

% Nihan, The Torah between Samaria and Judah, 216. 

% For Deut 27 see also Knoppers, The Northern Context of the Law-Code in 
Deuteronomy, 162-183 with similar observations. 

5 On the following see also Knoppers, The Northern Context of the Law-Code 
in Deuteronomy, 169-171. 

°° On the altar in Deut 27 see Müller, The Altar on Mount Gerizim, 148-161. 

* As is now commonly accepted the reading of “Mt. Gerizim” in Deut 27:4 
SamP (wran) represents the original reading. Several witnesses support this 
reading: Papyrus Giessen 19 (ARGAR[T]ZIM), Vetus Latina La!” (Garzin), the Sama- 
reitikon (argarizim). The reading 01739771 is now also supported by DSS fragment 
of Deut 27:4b-6, dating to the late-2"4/1% century BCE (Charlesworth, What is a 
Variant?, 201-212.273-274; for a critical examination of the fragment which prov- 
enance is not entirely clear see Schattner-Rieser, Garizim versus Ebal. Ein neues 
Qumranfragment samaritanischer Tradition?, 277-281). The MT reads in Deut 
27,4 Day 17, as do most of witnesses to the LXX. For the textual evidences of the 
“Gerizim” and “Ebal”-reading see Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 176-178. On the ide- 
ological change from “Gerizim” to “Ebal” (MT) see also Miiller, The Altar on 
Mount Gerizim, 199-202.212-214; Kartveit, the Place That the Lord Your God Will 
Choose, 201-216; idem, The Origin of the Samaritans, 300-309; Schorch, The Sa- 
maritan Version of the Deuteronomy, 28; Schenker, Le Seigneur, 349 n. 33; Pum- 
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such strategic positions it seems clear that the importance, the ac- 
ceptance and/or the legitimation of the Samarian sanctuary 
played an important role here. 

It can also be argued if the Priestly traditions with its “portable 
sanctuary” (“tent of meeting”, TYm dnx) effectively promotes a 
significantly less centralized view of the Israelite cult than Deuter- 
onomy, which - depending on the presupposed historical setting - 
either legitimizes the multiplicity of Yahwistic shrines within the 
land” or avoids purposely to identify this sanctuary with a specific 
site.” This “concessive nature” of P stays true even if one agrees 
with Rhyder that the Priestly writings seemingly favor the South- 
ern (Judean) perspective ® - and I personally think Rhyder’s obser- 
vations on the centrality discourse in P are accurate. While favor- 
ing the Southern sanctuary the Northern, Samarian sanctuary (or 
maybe even other Yahwistic sanctuaries) are not discarded or de- 
legitimized within the overall concept of P. 

If one tends to give credit to the theory of an “anti-deuteroni- 
mistic” Yahwist as elaborated by Chr. Levin, the Altar Law in Exod 
20:24-26 could also be understood as an exilic or post-exilic re-in- 
terpretation of the exclusivist centralization legislation in Deut 
12*,!° | remain skeptical of the literary relationship of Deut 12 and 
Exod 20 in Levin’s theory; the literary origin of Deut 12:13-19 seems 
more likely to be dependent on the Altar law and its reinterpreta- 
tion.’” But if Levin is right, then the altar-law in Exodus, allowing 
a shrine to be built “in every place where I cause My name to be 


mer, The Samaritans and Their Pentateuch, 245; Nihan, The Tora Between Sa- 
maria and Judah, 187-223; Dušek, Inscriptions, 90f. Eshel/Eshel, Dating the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch’s Compilation, 218 relies on the originality of the “Ebal” reading. 

8 See Diebner, Gottes Welt, Moses Zelt und das salomonische Heiligtum, 127- 
154. 

” See Douglas, Leviticus, 90-98; see also Nihan, Cult Centralization and the To- 
rah Traditions in Chronicles, 256-258 for the discussion. 

1 This is the thesis of a not yet published PhD-thesis by Julia Rhyder (Lau- 
sanne) on the Centralizing Discourse in P from the year 2018. 

101 See Levin, Der Jahwist, 430-435; idem, Das Deuteronomium und der Jahwist, 
121-136; cf. van Seters, The Altar Law, 164-174. 

12 For details see amongst others Rüterswôrden, Deuteronomium, 49-53; on 
the similarities of Exod 20 and Deut 12 in terms of terminology see esp. Otto, Das 
Deuteronomium,343-348. 
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remembered” (Exod 20:24b), would relativize the exclusive legiti- 
macy of Jerusalem in the time after the monarchy in favor of sev- 
eral Yahwistic sites inside the land. 


A Different Voice in the Biblical Literatures: 
Criticizing the Samarian Sanctuary 


As appropriate as the historical scenario of a concessive Samarian- 
Judean relationship in the Persian times may be, there are however 
different voices in the biblical literatures. There are quite a number 
of texts that deal with the Samarian Yahwists and their sanctuary 
in a critical, more often: in a decisive polemical way and from a dis- 
tinctive Judean perspective: 

The book of Ezra-Nehemiah in its present form seems to display 
strong anti-Samarian “hermeneutics”, in a way that it de-legiti- 
mizes the Northern YHWH-worshippers and their sanctuary.!” For 
example, the political controversy of Nehemiah with Sanballat, the 
Governor of Samaria, Tobijah and Geshem displayed in e.g., Neh 
2:10.19! is a rather late, Hellenistic re-writing of a quite neutral 
Bericht, that described Nehemiah’s building campaign, the so- 
called Nehemiah-memoir of the 5" century BCE. The Hellenistic 
redactional additions portray the Samarian, Sanballat, as the main 
leader of a political campaign against Nehemia and thus against 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem.” It is unlikely that the three adver- 
saries of Nehemiah ever had any dealings with each other. As has 
been shown by Kratz, Gratz, Hensel'® the adversaries seem to be 
symbols of the most important neighbors of Yehud, who now, in 


103 See Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 283-366, esp. 363-365; and Heckl, Neuanfang 
und Kontinuität in Jerusalem. 

1% On the opposition of Nehemiah’s building campaign in Ezra-Nehemiah and 
the historical background see Knoppers, Jews and Samaritans, 135-168. 

105 See Grätz, The Adversaries in Ezra/Nehemiah, 73-88. 

106 See Wright, Rebuilding Identity. 

107 See Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 284-301 for the details. 

108 Kratz, Statthalter, Hohepriester und Schreiber, 104; Gratz, The Adversaries 
in Ezra/Nehemiah, 73-88, esp. 81f; Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 314-323.327-331 
(here with further literature). 
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the Hellenistic narrative act concertedly against the people of Ju- 
dah and its representatives.” The reworking of Neh 1-6 may have 
caused the interpolation of Ezr 4:1ff into the context Ezr 1-6*.11° 
The Samarian objections and accusations surrounding the restau- 
ration of the Second temple in the (in itself multi-layered) addition 
of Ezr 4:1-24'" in the context of the temple restauration narrative 
Ezr 5-6* portray Samarian-Judean conflicts of the Hellenistic 
times. As Lux convincingly pointed out, the time of the temple res- 
tauration (and the delay of the temple construction) was caused by 
inner conflicts (see Haggai/Zechariah),'” not by external factors 
(like the intervention by the Samarian officials in Ezr 4,6ff). It 
seems, that with the interpolation of Esr 4* the temple building 
narrative has “in mind the denial of the legitimacy of the temple 
on Mt Gerizim.”! The Samarians, represented by their officials 
(Ezr 4,7ff) are characterized as acting against the Judean people (Ezr 
4,1) and the rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem. On the other 
hand, the Second temple on Mt. Zion is stylized as the only one that 
is commanded to be built by both, god (Ezr 1:2.7;5:1;6:14) and the 
Persian emperor (Ezr 6:14), and it is granted its legitimate dignity 
by the continuity of the place (Ezr 3:3.6.7) and its cult devices (Ezr 
1:7-11;6:5) - all these attributes are denied to the Samarian sanctu- 
ary according to Ezr 1-6. 

The post-Deuteronomistic addition in 2 Kings 17:24-41, with 
even its original core being anti-Samaritan,'’ cyphers with the 
mentioning of Bethel (v. 28) and the building of the one ( n°22 


10 Finkelstein proposed an even later (Hasmonean) dating of the theme of the 
three named adversaries, Finkelstein, Nehemiah’s Adversaries: a Hasmonaean Re- 
ality?, 47-55. 

110 This has been argued by Eskenazi, In an Age of Prose, esp. 79; and Edelman, 
The Origins of the ‘Second’ Temple, 194. 

111 In detail on this see Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 284-301. 

112 See, Lux, Der König als Tempelbauer; 99-122; idem, Der zweite Tempel von 
Jerusalem - ein persisches oder prophetisches Projekt?, 145-172. 

18 Heckl, Remembering Jacob, 73. 

14 See Kartveit, The Date of II Reg 17,24-41, 31-44; Knoppers, Cutheans or 
Children of Jacob?, esp. 238f; Hensel, 382-384; idem, Das JHWH-Heiligtum am 
Garizim, 82-90. 
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ninan; note the singular in MT,” despite the plural used in most 
modern translations) cult high (v. 29.32) and its illegitimate priest- 
hood (v. 32) a severe critique of the sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim.""* 
The whole passage may stem from the (late) Persian period (Knop- 
pers, Kartveit), or from the early Hellenistic period, which I tend 
to assume based on linguistic observations and the literary inter- 
dependencies with Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Furthermore, Chronicles strongly favor Jerusalem as center of 
Israel and of the whole world.'”” The often-attested openness to- 
wards the Samaritan Yahwists, inviting the North coming and wor- 
shipping in Jerusalem," is - as I have shown elsewhere - also anti- 


45 The singular of the phrasing is quite unusual (only here and in 1 Kings 
12:13). Common is the plural ninan ’na (e.g., 1 Kings 13:32; 2 Kings 23:19). The LXX 
adjusts therefore te singular in 2 Kings 17:29 and 1 Kings 12:13 to the plural. 

46 See Hensel, Das JHWH-Heiligtum am Garizim, 89f. 

117 See Kartveit, The Temple of Jerusalem as the Centre of the Affairs in the 
Book of Chronicles, 229-242; Nihan, Cult Centralization and the Torah Traditions 
in Chronicles, 253-288. 

"8 It was particularly emphasized in the work of Willi, Die Chronik als 
Auslegung; Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles; Braun, A Reconsidera- 
tion of the Chronicler’s Attitude toward the North, 59-62; Japhet: (1993) I & II 
Chronicles. ACommentary; (2002/2003): 1/2 Chronik. HThKAT; (2006): People and 
the Land in the Restoration Period, 96-116; (20013): The Supposed Common Au- 
thorship of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah Investigated Anew (= 1968, 330-371); 
Hausmann, Israels Rest and Diebner, Im Spannungsfeld zwischen Judäa und Sa- 
marien, 33-66, esp. 53-55) that the following view was held: the Chronicles advo- 
cated the concept of an “all-Israel” (Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles, 
98f.108-110.120.125-131) or “pan-Israel” (Japhet, People and the Land in the Res- 
toration Peiod, 118 ). There is also mention of a “concept of inclusive Israel” 
(Weingart, Stämmevolk - Staatsvolk - Gottesvolk?, 99). These various terms use 
different foci to stress that in the narrative of the Chronicles, the North - and 
therefore also Samaria at the time ofthe Persians - was widely held to be part of 
a broader “Israel”, even as the centre of “Israelite identity” remained - in accord- 
ance with its Judean authorship - in Judah, with Jerusalem as its cultic centre. 
Accordingly, whilst the Chronicles do occasionally take a critical stance, they 
never engage in polemic against the YHWH worshippers in the North. Research 
has tended first and foremost to stress the virtually “missionary” interest of the 
Chronicler in the North, together with his fundamental openness towards the 
YHWH worshippers in the North, esp. Williamson stresses this openness towards 
the North, in idem, Israel in the Books of Chronicles, 87-140. 
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Samaritan, as it totally neglects the existence of the major Yahwis- 
tic center in the North in post-exilic times.’ There may also be a 
possible, coded polemic reference to Mt. Gerizim in 2 Chr 13.1” 
With the majority of recent scholars I tend to date the origin of the 
Book of Chronicles in the 4" or 3" century BCE,” with a preference 
for the later date. 

An even later reworking in favor of the Jerusalem temple would 
be the change in Deut 27:4 from “Gerizim” to “Ebal” in the Judean 
traditions, which is then taken up by the even later addition of 
Joshua 8:30-35 MT.'” The change in Deut 27:4 effectively dismisses 
the positive connotation of the altar building on Mt. Gerizim in Dtn 
27 and the concessions made towards the Samarian worshippers, 
when Deut 27 was added to Deuteronomy 12-26.28*. The change is 
made after the main redaction of the Torah. As I have explored be- 
fore’ the replacement of Mt. Gerizim by Mt. Ebal may have hap- 
pened in the context of the parting of the ways of the Samarian 
and Judean groups in the 2" century BCE; but this is also probable 
at an earlier point in the Hellenistic period, when the Samarian- 
Judean relations began to sour. 

The anti-Samarian change of Mt. Gerizim/Mt. Ebal could be in- 
terconnected with the change from the past tense “na (Qatal) in 
reference to the “chosen place” in Deut 12 and in the centralization 
formula’ to the formula’s future in the MT (1n2/Q). Schenker has 
shown that the use of the past tense is supported by Greek manu- 
scripts, which are unrelated to the Samaritan traditions, which 


1° Hensel, The Chronicler’s Concept of Polemics (forthcoming). On other as- 
pects of anti-Samaritan polemics in Chronicles see Nihan, Cult Centralization and 
the Torah Traditions in Chronicles, 275-282. 

120 On this see Hensel, The Chronicler’s Concept of Polemics (forthcoming), 
and (the argument in a shortened version) in idem, Das JHWH-Heiligtum am 
Garizim, 90-92). 

121 For a brief discussion of the dating see Nihan, Cult Centralization and the 
Torah Traditions in Chronicles, 259. 

122 On Joshua 8:30-35 see Nihan, The Torah between Samaria and Judah, 217- 
222; for the secondary character of Joshua 8 cf. Müller, The Altar on Mount Ger- 
izim, 214. 

123 See Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 244f. 

14 Deut 12:5.11.14.18.21.26; 14:23.24.25; 15:20; 16:2.6.7.11.15.16; 17:8.10; 18:6; 
26:2; 31:11. 
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may reflect the original reading of Deuteronomy.'” The original 
past tense allows the identification of the further unnamed Magom 
with either Jerusalem or Mt. Gerizim - in my view the name of the 
one Magom was purposely left open as the whole Tora is a Samar- 
ian-Judean Compromise document. The later change to the future 
tense in the Judean textual tradition makes it very clear that only 
Jerusalem is the chosen place as an points explicitly to the elec- 
tion of Jerusalem and Juda reported - outside Deuteronomy (and 
the whole Tora, where Jerusalem isn’t mentioned”*) - in Sam and 
1/2 Kings.” Jerusalem is exclusively interpreted as “the place that 
I will choose” - Mt. Gerizim is de-legitimized.'”* 

Taking this evidence together two major observations could be 
drawn: (1) There is a difference in the perception of Mt. Gerizim in 
the Pentateuch and the other predominantly Judean scriptures 
(Nebiim and Ketubim). The Pentateuchal texts (especially the 
Priestly writings and Deuteronomy) are of a seemingly concessive 
nature regarding the Northern cultic place. It may be the case that 
most of the Pentateuchal traditions favor in different ways the 
Southern cultic traditions and Jerusalem. This perspective may 
stem from the (possible but controversially debated) Southern or- 
igins of the Priestly Writings and Deuteronomy. But the general ob- 
servation holds true: the Jerusalem temple is in no place of the 


125 See Schenker, Le Seigneur, 339-351; idem, Textgeschichtliches zum Samar- 
itanischen Pentateuch, 105-121; cf. Schorch, The Samaritan Version of Deuteron- 
omy and the Origin of Deuteronomy, 23-37. 

1% The general notion that the central place in Deuteronomy is unnamed and 
therefore is not necessarily to be identified with Mt. Zion/Jerusalem has been le- 
gitimately stressed in the last couple of years, the e.g., Berge, Are There Centres 
and Peripheries in Deuteronomy?, 181-195; Nihan, Cult Centralization and the To- 
rah Traditions in Chronicles, 254f; Müller, The Altar on Mount Gerizim (Deuter- 
onomy 27:1-8), 197f; Hagedorn, Placing (a) God, 192-195; Hensel, Juda und Sa- 
maria, 176-183. 

127 See e.g., 1 Kings 14,21; cf. Ps 78,68, or the election of the Dynasty of David, 
king of Juda in Jerusalem. 

128 On the hermeneutics of the changes from na to n2 see my preliminary 
considerations in Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 244-247, together with 179-183. I will 
address this problem in a forthcoming article, especially how the textual changes 
interact with the unnamed Magom in Deut 12 and the redactional additions of 
Deut 27* (and Deut 11,29f). 
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Pentateuch seen as the exclusivist representation of the one legiti- 
mate Yahwistic sanctuary. This is by the way also the case for Mt. 
Gerizim. Both sanctuaries could be understood as the legitimate 
sanctuaries by their respective Yahwistic groups - but not (yet) in 
an exclusivist way. The Pentateuch is in this sense a compromise 
document. It represents the status quo of the late Persian period, 
when the redaction and publication of the Pentateuch was final- 
ized.” The picture is totally different outside the Pentateuch. Po- 
lemic perceptions of Mt. Gerizim can only be found there (2 Kings, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles). It is only much later that the critical 
notion of Mt. Gerizim articulated in these writings leads to the 
changes of the (already finished) Pentateuch (Deut 27:4 Ger- 
izim/Ebal; n2/n2). (2) This last point leads to the second obser- 
vation. A shift in the perception of the Samarian Sanctuary seems 
to have taken place somewhere in the late Persian and/or early 
Hellenistic period. Whereas one could speak of a “concessive main- 
stream” in the earlier Persian period, which is expressed in the 
Common Pentateuch, from the 4 century onwards (or the early 
3"; depending on how one dates the specific polemical texts) more 
and more critical voices are being heard within the biblical litera- 
ture. This implies a significant shift in the notion of Mt. Gerizim 
amongst several Judean scribal groups. These observations corre- 
late with a general notion of Samarian-Judean conflicts that devel- 
oped at the same time. As I have shown in my recent study on the 
Samarian-Judean relationship in post-exilic times, * the evidences 
containing polemic texts, and therefore implying conflicts be- 
tween Judah and Samaria, date mostly to the Hellenistic period. 
The non-biblical texts are dating shortly before and into the 
Hasmonean period"! and are probably therefore influenced by the 


12 See, e.g. Nihan, The Emergence of the Pentateuch as “Torah”, 353-364. 

130 On the following see my “Juda und Samaria” for the details; my forthcom- 
ing article “On the Relationship of Juda and Samaria in Post-Exilic Times” draws 
on (and in some cases revises) the main theses from this study. 

11 Amongst the oldest (possible) witnesses for anti-Samaritan polemics are 
certain fragments from Qumran and diverse Jewish literature form the 2"4/1* 
century BCE The texts in question are 4Q371-373 and also, due to its potential 
mention of “Kuthaeans”, the Aramaic version of the Book of Esther 4Qpr Est ar“, 
as well as the Aramaic fragments of the Testament of Levi 4QLevib; additionally 
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aftermath of the expansionist policies of John Hyrcanus I., and the 
resultant differentiation between Samaritans and Jews. As the 
sources of these conflicts are concentrated in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod, it can be surmised that it was in this period that the conflicts 
began to unfold. That being said, the open conflicts of the Hellenistic 
period could have - and here I am slightly adjusting datings from 
my previous works - are most likely to originate from the late Per- 
sian period (4" century). Seeing that the biblical evidences witness 
different polemical traditions and therefore different redactional 
circles, the critical notion towards the Samarian sanctuary could 
have circulated among Judean scribal groups before it actually re- 
sulted in a more conflict driven Samarian-Judean relationship in 
the Hellenistic times. This period led to a more and more negative 
perception of the Northern sanctuary in Judean literature and ul- 
timately meant the end of the Common Pentateuch. It is commonly 
thought that somewhere in the 2"4/early 1% century BCE the Sa- 
marian and Judean groups started their parting of the ways. Most 
likely the events surrounding the destruction of the Samarian tem- 
ple ultimately lead to Samarians and Judeans parting ways." Each 
group added (probably starting with the 3" century) a group-spe- 
cific textual layer to their version of the Tora in this process. The 
Judean layers (which later lead to the Masoretic texts) included 
(amongst other things) the textual changes of Deut 27:4 Ger- 
izim/Ebal and the change from Ana to anx.” The Samarian layer 


relevant polemics are found in the fragments of Theodotus’ works (2nd-1st cen- 
tury B.C.), as handed down via Alexander Polyhistor in Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica 9,22; Testament of Levi 5-7; Jub 30 and Ps-Philo, Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum 8,7f; Joseph and Aseneth 23,1-15 and Philo, De migratione Abrahami 
1,224. A comprehensive discussion (with literature) of the texts in Kartveit, The 
Origin of the Samaritans, 109-201. Pummer already compiled the most important 
critical points in this discussion in an article published in 1982, see Pummer, An- 
tisamaritanische Polemik, 224-242; updated in the context of the more recent dis- 
cussion, his arguments can also be found in Pummer, The Samaritans in Flavius 
Josephus, 18-23. 

12 See on this Schorch, Construction of Samari(t)an Identity, 135-149; Dex- 
inger, Ursprung, 67-140; Pummer, Antisamaritanische Polemik, 224f; Knoppers, 
Jews and Samaritans, 172-174, and Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 231-255. 

133 See DuSek, Inscriptions, 94f; see also Hensel, Juda und Samaria, 241-247 for 
a detailed discussion of this process. 
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expands the 10 commandments, by adding after Exod 20,17 and 
Deut 5:18 a Mélange of texts taken from Exod 13:11a, Deut 11,29b; 
27:2b-3b.4a (SamP).5-7,'”* which all emphasize the legitimacy of 
Mt. Gerizim as the place that YHWH has chosen. The concessive 
character of the Pentateuch was thus given up. Mt. Gerizim and Mt. 
Zion respectively were interpreted as the only legitimate represen- 
tation of the one cultic place in Israel. The Hasmonean destruction 
of Mt. Gerizim is a tangible manifestation of this interpretation 
process. 

The historical background that lead to this critical perspective 
on the other Yahwistic center may have been the transitional pe- 
riod of the 4" and third century and the uncertainties following 
the transition from the Persian to the Ptolemaic and then Seleucid 
rule." The fact that from the Ptolemaic period onwards the Judean 
and Samarian communities were for the first time part of one ad- 
ministrative district (“Syria and Phoinike” or “Coele-Syria”) may 
have played a major role in this development." Accordingly, from 
the Ptolemaic time onwards, there were suddenly two YHWH- 
sanctuaries inside the province’s borders. This is referenced indi- 
rectly in 2 Macc 5:22f, in which the cultic communities in Jerusa- 
lem and on Mt. Gerizim are seen as being the same yévoc (v.22): 
that is, as different cultic centres of the same religious community 
or ethnic group within the single province of Coele-Syria.'” Be- 
cause the sanctuaries - like any other sanctuary in the times of an- 
tiquity - not only served as a place of cultic practice but also en- 
joyed various privileges, such as tax exemptions and other finan- 
cial concessions that went along with the running of a temple, * 
one could imagine that both Yahwistic groups were competing for 


154 See Pummer, The Samaritans in Flavius Josephus, 25f for a discussion of the 
text. 

135 For the details see my Juda und Samaria, 218-229. 

13 On the history of the province, see Bringmann, Geschichte der Juden im 
Altertum, 72-85. 

137 Grabbe formulates this as follows: “To an outsider, especially, they must 
have looked indistinguishable. Antiochus’s order suppressing Jewish worship 
must therefore have delivered the same blow to the Shechemites as to the Jews.” 
(Grabbe, Betwixt and Between, 206). 

88 On the temple tax and associated fiscal issues, see Zangenberg, The Sanc- 
tuary on Mount Gerizim, 408-410; Sasse, Geschichte Israels, 104-107. 
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the privileges and financial support of the Hellenistic government 
and thereby existing in a state of rivalry. The support of the temple 
of Jerusalem by Antiochus III. is reported by Flavius Josephus in the 
letter of Antiochus III in Jos. Ant. 12.138-144. The comprehensive 
renovation and expansion works undertaken on Mt. Gerizim took 
place exactly during the period of transition from Ptolemaic to Se- 
leucid rule.” This cannot be explained without the support and 
protection of the Hellenistic administration. These works must 
have significantly increased the “competitive pressure” on Mt. 
Gerizim’s neighbouring religious centre in Jerusalem. 


Concluding remarks 


Which provisional conclusions and viewpoints can now be articu- 
lated regarding the question of regional centralization in the Per- 
sian Period? 

(1) It has become obvious, looking at the sources from Persian 
times, that the Samarian Yahwists had a central YHWH-sanctuary 
on the main peak of Mt. Gerizim. The different Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Greek inscriptions found in the vicinity of the sanctuary, but 
also the ones brought to light in more distant locations like Delos, 
may indicate that the Samarian temple was the main sanctuary not 
only for the region around Shechem and Mt. Gerizim, but for the 
Persian province as a whole and even across its borders. The fin- 
dings of the much later Seleucid period, especially around 200 BCE 
(most of the Aramaic, Hebrew and Greek inscriptions - if not all of 
them“? - seem to have been carved during this time; both the sanc- 
tuary and the sacred precinct were rebuilt significantly) indicate 
that the Samarian cultic center was of major significance for the 
Seleucid rulers, just in the same way Jerusalem and Mt. Zion were 
for the Judeans. 

(2) It is not entirely clear if there were any other Samarian 
shrines, altars or temples in Samaria or abroad. But since archeo- 


13 For this excellent observation see Dušek, Inscriptions, 3f. 
40 Dušek, Inscriptions, passim. 
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logical findings are scant, their existence is not very likely. Howe- 
ver, if Bethel was not completely destroyed after the Assyrian 
conquest, as Knauf and others claim," and functioned as a sort of 
interim sanctuary for the Judeans, why should this former Nor- 
thern sanctuary have served as a Southern sanctuary after 722 BCE? 
Granted, the archaeological evidences speak against the possibility 
of any post-722 BCE activities in Bethel. Also in the light of the re- 
evaluations of the archaeological findings done by Finkelstein and 
Singer-Avitz this thesis of Knauf may not hold ground, as there 
seems to be not much settlement activities in the village of Bethel 
in 6-4 BCE.’ On the other hand, if we follow Lipschits in his 
most recent assessment of the Bethel sanctuary,’ there seems to 
be fresh ground for discussion. Lipschits’ first conclusion is on the 
methodology: 


“Even experienced archaeologists cannot achieve a reliable ar- 
chaeological picture of the history of the site based on the archaeo- 
logical evidence from Bethel; on this basis alone we cannot achieve an 
independent, dependable historical picture. The main problem with 
the archaeological material concerns the periods that are also prob- 
lematic from the historical perspective, and in the case of the Babylo- 
nian, Persian, and Early Hellenistic periods, it seems that the textual 
evidence is essential for illuminating the historical reality in a better 
way than simply base it on the interpretation of the archaeological 
material.”!“* 


What Lipschits criticizes here rightfully is the methodological Prae 
of the archaeological material in re-constructing the history of the 


141 See Knauf, Bethel: The Israelite Impact on Judean Language and Literature, 
291-349; idem, The Glorious Days of Manasseh, 273; Knauf/Guillaume, A History 
of Biblical Israel, 172.188-190; for an adaptation of Knauf’s thesis, connecting it 
with the literary growth of the Jacob-cycle see, Becker, Jakob in Bethel und Si- 
chem, 159-185; see also Valkama, What Do Archaeological Remains Reveal of the 
Settlements in Judah, 39-59; Davies, Monotheism, Empire, and the Cult(s) of Ye- 
hud in the Persian Period, 31-33. 

142 Finkelstein/Singer-Avitz, Reevaluating Bethel, 33-48; see also Jericke, Die 
Ortsangaben im Buch Genesis, 95-97. 

18 See Lipschits, Bethel Revisited, 233-245. 

144 Lipschits, Bethel Revisited, 243. 
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site. The literary place of “Bethel” in the biblical tradition is rather 
complicated and cannot be reduced to the historical anchor point 
of a Northern Israelite Sanctuary in the Iron Age II A/B.'* The most 
important observation Lipschits mentions in his article is however 
a series of new excavations and findings. According to Lipschits the 
Bethel sanctuary was located on a site outside the village of Bethel, 
only a few hundred meters to the east of the village.'° It is the 
highest hill in the area around Bethel (the size was estimated to be 
about 3 dunams). This place was dismissed as a possible location 
of the sanctuary of Bethel earlier by Finkelstein. However, a new 
survey (2015) on this site shows a completely different picture. The 
survey team around Tavgar has found a set of structures and Iron 
Age II pottery on the top of the hill. As Lipschits reports, in the ex- 
cavations of this site in the summer season of 2016 even more Iron 
Age II pottery was found.” Further excavations and publications 
can be expected at this - as Lipschits calls it - “best candidate to be 
identified as the cult place of Bethel.” Maybe the archaeological 
evidences could change the picture. Until their publication only 
preliminary conclusions can be drawn. If one tends to assume that 
Bethel was intact in the time after the downfall of the Northern 
kingdom and even in the Babylonian Era, why should it not have 
stayed a Northern sanctuary? One major insight of the Samaritan 
research of the last couple of years has been that the Samarian Yah- 
wists were not completely wiped out after their kingdom’s down- 
fall - just as the Judeans were not some 150 years later.’ If the 
Bethel sanctuary of the Assyrian, later Babylonian and then Per- 
sian province of Samaria was active, we would have found a loca- 
tion for the production and transmission of “Northern” literature 
and the various contacts and scribal interactions between Samar- 
ian and Judean Yahwists to take place after the downfall of the 


145 See Jericke, Die Ortsangaben im Buch Genesis, 95-97 for an overview of the 
location and its Wirkungsgeschichte in biblical literature and beyond. 

146 Lipschits, Bethel Revisited, esp. 242-244. 

47 See Finkelstein/Singer-Avitz, Reevaluating Bethel, 43. 

148 See Lipschits, Bethel Revisited, 243. 

 Lipschits, Bethel Revisited, 243. 

150 See the works of Knoppers and Hensel cited in the introduction of chap. I. 
above. 
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Northern and Southern monarchy. In the 5" century Mt. Gerizim 
became of course the Samarian center - maybe since Bethel was 
destroyed as Davies speculates?! The assumption of a still active 
Bethel sanctuary would also explain why the place name “Bethel” 
was used as a cypher for the Judean critique on Mt. Gerizim in the 
post-Deuteronomistic addition 2 Kings 24:24-41 (here: v. 29) and in 
2 Chr 13. 

(3) Another point open for discussion is the possible existence 
of a Samarian temple mentioned on the Greek inscription of the 
sundial found at Mt. Gerizim, dated somewhere around the 4''-2"4 
century BCE. The existence of a sanctuary or holy place outside Sa- 
maria would not question the general assumption of a centraliza- 
tion of cult inside the Samarian province. In fact, the inscription 
itself bears the notion that the Samarian sanctuary is considered 
the main cultic site, where the offering is sent from Egypt. 

(4) Having identified Mt. Gerizim as at least one actual other 
Yahwistic center, other evidence shows that the Judean and Samar- 
ian communities were not torn apart by bitter rivalries in the be- 
ginning of the post-exilic period. The Pentateuch, which was final- 
ized in the late Persian period, reflects the concessive perception 
of the Samarian sanctuary by the Judean group(s). Within the Pen- 
tateuch there are no texts that point to an exclusivist understand- 
ing of the one cultic place either Mt. Zion (this concessive nature 
also applies to the Samarian group that had the same Pentateuch) 
or Mt. Gerizim. 

(5) However, a growing number of critical and/or polemical 
texts from the 4"* or/and 3"! century BCE demonstrate that in the 
late Persian period the perception of the Northern sanctuary was 
turning increasingly negative. Certain traditions like Deut 12 and 
related texts were interpreted in a sense that Jerusalem was the 
only legitimate representation of the Magom chosen by YHWH. 


151 Davies, Monotheism, Empire, and the Cult(s) of Yehud in the Persian Pe- 
riod, 32 gives no further information or evidences why he thinks the Bethel sanc- 
tuary was destroyed. 
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On a cylinder seal with a newly 
deciphered Arabian legend 
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Résumé. Cet article porte sur la légende arabique, jusqu'alors non identifiée, et sur l'im- 
agerie remarquable d'un sceau-cylindre acquis par A. H. Layard en Mésopotamie au milieu 
du XIX” siècle. 

Abstract. The paper treats the Arabian legend, hitherto unidentified, and the remarkable 
imagery on a cylinder seal acquired by A.H. Layard in Mesopotamia in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. 

Keywords. Alphabet: Aramaic, Arabian; cylinder seals; deities: Ištar, Ištar-Šaušga, winged 
armed goddess; Guzäna; Habur valley; personal names: Akkadian, Arabian, Aramaic; Neo- 
Assyrian empire; Tall Séh Hamad. 


Introduction 


This paper focuses on an inscribed cylinder seal published by D. 
Collon (2001) in the British Museum catalogue (volume V) devoted 
to the cylinder seals of the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
periods. Under no. 242, the catalogue provides the editio princeps of 
BM WA 89602 (N 1087), a cylinder seal originating “From Layard’s 
expeditions to Mesopotamia between 1845 and 1851.”' The only 
description given for the legend of the object is as follows: “an 
illegible alphabetic(?) inscription”. The photograph of the modern 
impression of the cylinder seal reproduced in the catalogue does 


! Collon 2001, 129 no. 242 (material: “quartz, carnelian: orange, whiter 
streaks”; height: 17 mm, diameter: 8.5 mm) and pl. XIX. In her paper dealing with 
the seals discovered by A.H. Layard at Nimrud, D. Collon (2008, 233) concludes that 
the seals designated with the prefix N “could stand for Nimrud or Nineveh!” and 
that “there is no way of knowing how many of them are from Layard’s excavations 
at Nimrud”. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 273-293. 
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not allow us to decipher the legend. Having studied the cylinder 
seal in June 2014 directly, Z. Niederreiter was able to photograph 
and draw the seal and its modern impression (Figs. 1-3).? The 
present paper deals with the seal legend (B. Sass) and provides 
further remarks on the iconography of the seal image (Z. 
Niederreiter). 


Fig. 1: BM WA 89602 (N 1087; height: 17 mm, diameter: 8.5 mm) and its 
modern impression (courtesy Trustees of the British Museum). 


Seal legend (B. Sass) 


The name 


The legend reads hdzrdn, a hybrid Akkadian-Arabian or Akkadian- 
Aramaic version (alep syncopated) of Akkadian Adad-zéru-iddina, 
“Adad has given offspring”,* with Aramaic or Arabian hd, “Haddu”, 
rather than ’dd, the alphabetic transliteration of Mesopotamian 


This research was funded by the Henri Frankfort Fellowship offered by the 
Warburg Institute (May and June 2014) and by the New National Excellence Pro- 
gram of the Ministry of Human Capacities (Hungary), which supported my work 
on the present manuscript. I am indebted to Huba Lérincz (ELTE Budapest) for his 
comments on the iconography of the seal. 

3 We are grateful to Gareth Brereton (Department of the Middle East) who al- 
lowed us to publish the photos made of cylinder seal BM WA 89602 (N 1087) and 
its impression. 

“PNA 11,42 [S. Cole]. 
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Adad. It cannot be determined whether the seal owner was himself 
an Arabian, or an Aramaean with Arabian connections; he was 
probably not an ethnic Babylonian or Assyrian, for in that case his 
name would likely be spelled *ddzr(’)dn. I found no comparable al- 
phabetic transliteration, Aramaic or Arabian, of hdzrdn, but biblical 
Nebuzaradan (18712, alep retained), 2 Kings 25:8 and passim, 
comes close. Other Haddu-names written on Mesopotamian-style 
seals in an Arabian alphabet are hdtbnsr, Akkadian Adad-tabni- 
usur, impressed on a Tall Sh Hamad tablet of 634 B.C., and the in- 
complete hd... on an unprovenanced stamp seal in the Bible Lands 
Museum, Jerusalem, of a probable 7" century B.C. date. 


Palaeography and dating 


By the style of its imagery the seal belongs in the 8'"-7" centuries 
B.C. (Z. Niederreiter). The letter shapes agree with this dating. Not- 
withstanding the too small space, combined with the lapidary’s ne- 
cessity-driven solutions, five of the six letters have the expected 
forms;® only the H-shaped letter calls for comment. Denoting zayn 
in some Arabian alphabets, this shape has the value dal in others.’ 
The documentation of the letter-shapes of the 8-7! centuries B.C. 
is incomplete for certain script-styles and regions of the Arabian 
peninsula, so that I would not hazard a guess on the specific geo- 
graphical origin of the legend of our seal with its H-shaped zayn; in 
any event this is not the classical South Arabian hourglass-shaped 
letter. On the other hand it is reasonable to assume that for our 
hdzrdn this letter represented /z/. 


5 See Sass 2015. Haddu-names are likewise known in Aramaic transliteration, 
e.g. hdtkl (Bordreuil 1992, 174), Akkadian Adad-takal (PNA 11, 40-41 [S. Cole]). See 
also Lipiriski 2010, 77. 

€ They find parallels in Sass 1991, figs. 16-38; Sass 2015, 133, and in fig. 6 
herein. 

7E.g. Macdonald 2000, 34; Robin - Gorea 2016, 339; none in Sass 1991, 28-93. 
No one can tell whether the resemblance of this simple shape to an archaic West 
Semitic zayin rotated 90° is deliberate or not. 
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Fig. 2: Modern impression of BM WA 89602 (N 1087). © Z. Niederreiter. 
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7 YHOY 


Fig. 3.a-d: The legend hdzrdn (a. on the seal impression; b. in the im- 
pression’s drawing; c. same, letters’ outline emphasized; d. the letter- 
shapes the lapidary probably had in mind). © Z. Niederreiter. 
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The cutting of the legend 


I have no comments on the ha, reasonably well executed and 
spaced. In the dal the right-hand vertical (in the impression) was 
cut in two parts that do not overlap. The left-hand vertical (the one 
closing the triangle) was also cut in two parts and this time they do 
not match at all but run parallel to each other. The left-hand verti- 
cal of the zayn was likewise cut in two parts that do not form a con- 
tinuous line. For lack of space there is an overlap of the following 
ra with the zayn, and another overlap of the two last letters. In the 
ra the bottom stroke, done in two cut lines, is besides too long, the 
tool having slipped. The next letter is another dal, with the shorter 
vertical to the left of the longer one possibly a false start, aban- 
doned when the seal-cutter realized there would be no room for 
the last letter. That letter is a nun, rotated clockwise of necessity. 
Its middle stroke doubles as the left-hand vertical (in the impres- 
sion) of the dal, the two other strokes forming acute angles with it 
for lack of space. 


Additional remarks on the iconography of 
the seal (Z. Niederreiter) 


Connection between the image of the seal 
and its legend 


About three quarters of the field are occupied by the scene and one 
quarter by the legend. As for the disposition of the letters, we can 
conclude that they have been inserted after the making of the seal 
image, and the letters occupy all of the available space between the 
back of the divine figure and the Pleiades. Taking into account the 
shaping and dimensions of the divine figure’s arms and the bow, 
the letters imply the same use of tools as the ones used for creating 
the imagery, which can confirm that the legend had been made in 
the same workshop as the seal image. 
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Description of the seal image 


The scene represents a winged armed goddess facing right (on the 
impression) in front of a worshipper. The divine figure’s headdress 
consists of an upper row of feathers, shaped by short engravings, 
and a lower engraving that can indicate the brim or more likely the 
divine horn. She wears a long, belted robe whose fringed hem is 
marked by a row of lines below the belt. This long robe is open, 
revealing the kilt and her protruding left leg. Her two pairs of 
wings are of the same size. In her lowered right hand, the short 
slightly curving engraving (not mentioned by D. Collon) marks 
more likely a kind of curved pointed weapon - a sword.’ Between 
the divine figure and the worshipper, there is a bow, held by the 
latter, and an arrow (not mentioned by D. Collon) above the bow. 
The bearded worshipper wears a long, belted robe which ends in a 
fringed lower edge. Regarding the astral symbols, the crescent 
moon appears in the upper field above the figures’ raised hands, 
and the Pleiades (Sibitti) completely fill the narrow lower half of 
the field between the worshipper and the legend. Below the Pleia- 
des, there is a rhomb with a large drilled hole in the middle, but 
the lower right part of this is not shaped because of the lack of 
space, or else this detail is obscured by chipping. As for the condi- 
tion of the cylinder seal, we can note that its upper and lower edges 
are chipped. 

Beside the Arabian legend, the winged armed goddess and the 
bow related to the divine figure and the worshipper provide the 
main interest of the present seal and merit further iconographic 
investigation. 


The winged armed goddess 


D. Collon noted that “The winged figure probably represents Ishtar 
with the crossed bow-cases or quivers converted into wings. This 


8 It cannot be excluded that the object depicts an arrow, but the curved, 
pointed weapon and its orientation rather favor a sword, as in images of second- 
millennium B.C. winged armed goddess (for these Syrian depictions, see footnote 
21). 
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implies that the seal-cutter was not properly conversant with As- 
syrian iconography. Although winged armed goddesses were 
known in second-millennium B.C. Syria and Anatolia, they had 
vanished from the Mesopotamian repertoire early in that millen- 
nium (Barrelet, 1955).” (Collon 2001, 129 no. 242). 

The depiction of this divine figure seems to be unique in the 
glyptic corpus of the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods.’ 
We can conclude that the form of her headdress with the upper 
row of feathers and the lower horn or brim, as well as her long, 
fringed robe and posture can characterize IStar. The position of her 
hands: the lowered right that holds a pointed curved sword (rather 
than arrows) and her outstretched left, though this hand is shown 
above the upper end of the bow (and not holding it), are reminis- 
cent of the type of IStar who appears with her recumbent lion on 
Babylonian examples (Figs. 4 and 5).’° However, the main attributes 
of Ištar (the lion and Venus), which appear on the aforementioned 
Babylonian images are not depicted on the present seal. 

Among the features characterising this type of IStar, it is worthy 
to note the divine figure depicted on the cylinder seal bearing an 
Arabian legend in Fig. 6.” This figure has much in common with 
the seal in Fig. 5: the outstretched left hand with the bow and the 
lowered right hand, behind her body, in which she holds two ar- 
rows though their lower parts are damaged similarly to most of the 
lion tail. The armed IStar here follows a Babylonian pattern, but 
she is standing on the back of the lion, has crossed quivers which 
terminate in single globes at both ends on her back. It is worth 
mentioning that Venus is not depicted above IStar’s left hand that 


° An iconographical analysis of Ištar will be presented in my forthcoming 
monograph on the imagery of the divine world according to Neo-Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian sources. 

10 In these images (Figs. 4 and 5), Ištar holds two arrows in her lowered right 
hand and holds the upper end of a bow, placed on the back of the lion. She also 
places her left foot on the back of the lion. Venus appears above her bow on these 
examples. On cylinder seal BM WA 89769 (1835-5-10, 2) (Collon, 2001, 127-128 no. 
240, pls. XIX and XXXVIII), Ištar is mounting her lion, holding the bow and two ar- 
rows in her left while her raised right hand is depicted in greeting position. This 
divine figure, that attests Assyrian and Babylonian features, has quivers above her 
shoulders with further divine weapons. 

!! For the name Hdyn written on the seal, see Bron 2001, 147. 
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is holding the upper part of the bow. There is however, a six- 
pointed star instead of the well-known eight-pointed form above 
the crescent moon and the Pleiades. 


Fig. 4: Neo-Babylonian fragmentary baked clay plaque 15 N 175 from 
Nippur, depicting the armed Ištar with her lion, height c. 11.5 cm (image 
based on Gibson 1981-1982, 45).!2 


12 ] am indebted to McGuire Gibson (The University of Chicago), who allowed 
me to publish this image. For further bibliography see Gibson - Zettler - Arm- 
strong 1983, 186-187 fig. 28. 
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Fig. 5: Neo-Babylonian chalcedony cylinder seal BM WA 129543 (1945- 
10-13,87)" depicting the armed Ištar with her lion in front of a worship- 


per, height 26.6 mm,“ max. diameter 14.3 mm. © Z. Niederreiter.” 


Fig. 6: Chalcedony cylinder seal of the Neo-Babylonian period with an 
Arabian legend, height 34 mm, diameter 16 mm (formerly Surena Collec- 
tion, present whereabouts unknown). 


3 For this cylinder seal, kept formerly in the Southesk Collection, see Collon 
2001, 129 no. 243 and pl. XIX. 

14 “Originally the seal must have been c. 3.0 cm high, but the bottom has been 
ground down” (Collon 2001, 129 no. 243). 

5 The illustration was done based on the modern seal impression kept in the 
British Museum. 

1 The images and the data about material and dimensions are based on Chris- 
tie’s New York auction catalogue: The Surena Collection of Ancient Near Eastern 
Cylinder Seals, Monday 11 June 2001, 73 no. 530. 
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The iconography of this armed Ištar provides a close parallel to the 
studied divine figure in Figs. 1-2 (see the headdress, the clothing, 
the posture, primarily the outstretched left hand and the lowered 
right hand behind the body); however, our figure holds a curved 
pointed sword in her lowered hand and does not hold a bow in her 
outstretched left hand. Moreover, she has wings which do not be- 
long to IStar’s iconography in Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
art” and can hardly be recognized as converted “crossed bow- 
cases or quivers” (Collon 2001, 129 no. 242). In the shaping and de- 
tailing of these wings, the seal cutter was aware of their icono- 
graphical conventions. The two pairs of wings are equally sized ac- 
cording to the Babylonian features. The feathers are indicated by a 
row of nearly horizontal lines on the upper wings while on the 
lower wings that have a framing edge on top, they are arranged 
vertically. We can notice that the fringes of the two figures’ clothes 
are shaped similarly to the feathers. They reflect the same use of 
tools implying that the wings are not later additions. It follows 
from the above that the present figure can be connected to another 
deity and geographical area as well. 

An orthostat discovered in Guzana, the Aramaean city-state in 
northern Syria (Fig. 7), provides the closest parallel to our divine 
figure." On the Neo-Hittite (or Aramaean) relief the goddess, iden- 
tified as a winged genius in previous research,” wears a horned 
headdress topped by a row of feathers and her long-fringed robe is 
open, revealing the kilt and her protruding leg. It is the lower pair 
of wings and only one upper wing behind her shoulder and head 
that are shown. Whereas the feathers are arranged in two rows, 
their orientation is similar to that of the feathers in our example. 


17 In Mesopotamian iconography, the armed Inana/IStar is depicted with 
wings in Akkadian glyptic and occasionally in the Old Babylonian art (e.g. Winter 
1983, 217-219; Tsukimoto 2014, 15-18). For the iconography of Ištar-Šaušga and 
the winged armed goddesses in second-millennium B.C. Syrian art, see footnotes 
21 and 22. 

18 Von Oppenheim, Opitz and Moortgat 1955, 91 no. A3,164 and pl. 94: b; Genge 
1979, XII no. 92 and fig. 92. 

For the identification of this figure in the previous literature: “Geflügelter 
Genius” (von Oppenheim, Opitz and Moortgat 1955, 91 no. A3,164; presented 
among “Menschenkôpfige Genien” (Orthmann 1971, 316); “Geflügelter Genius” 
(Genge 1979, XII no. 92). 
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Regarding the particular objects in her hands, we can conclude 
that she holds the upper end of a bow in her left hand and grasps a 
long and slightly curved staff with her right.” The bow the figure 
holds by its upper handle in her left hand reveals the iconography 
of IStar, as she is depicted in first-millennium B.C. Mesopotamia. 
However, this Neo-Hittite figure of Guzäna, dated to the 9" century 
B.C., presumably follows the features of the winged armed goddess 
and/or IStar-Sausga.?' 


Fig. 7: Winged armed goddess or Ištar-Šaušga, orthostat (VA 8850) from 
Temple Palace of Guzäna (9" century B.C.) (from von Oppenheim, Opitz 
and Moortgat 1955, pl. 94: b). 


2 The small size of the bow can be explained by the limited space. The narrow 
band along the lower left edge of the relief constitutes the lower half of the staff. 
For the long staff (or lance in a few cases), winged armed goddesses hold in sec- 
ond-millennium B.C. Syrian art, see footnote 21. 

21 For the main publications about the winged armed goddess and Ištar- 
Sausga, see Barrelet 1955, esp. 240-242 (the winged armed goddess in general); 
Danmanville 1962 (the Hittite sources); Collon 1975, 182-183 and pl. XX (from Ala- 
lakh, Levels VII and VI); Winter 1983, 222-227: 3 (the winged armed goddess in the 
Old Syrian period); Orthmann 1971, 271-274: 6. Die kriegerische Géttin; Orthmann 
1993 (the relief depicting IStar-Sauëga, discovered in Ain Dara, dated to 1200-1000 
B.C.); Otto 2000, 205: 14.1.1.3. Gôttin im Halbmantel, geflügelt, mit Speeren, 206: 
14.1.1.4. Göttin im Schurzrock, geflügelt, mit Waffen versus 216: 14.1.1.14. Ištar 
(based on Old Syrian glyptic); Beyer 2001, 316-319: 6.2. IStar-Sausga et les déesses 
ailées vétues (based on clay sealings from Emar); Matthiae 2016, 285-288 (based 
on Old Syrian glyptic). 
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In the art of second-millennium B.C. Syria, the winged armed god- 
dess is depicted with divine horned headdress, long robe, a pair of 
upper wings and (in several cases) holding a long staff or lance in 
her right hand. Occasionally, a short, curved cutting weapon 
(sword or sickle sword on her detailed images) can be seen in her 
lowered hand similarly to our Figs. 1 and 2. She can be connected 
to Inana/IStar as well as I8tar-SauSga,” who are depicted with up- 
per wings in Syrian and the Syro-Hittite art in the second millen- 
nium B.C. Engraving the divine figure on Adad-zéru-iddina’s seal, 
the seal-cutter(s) could borrow elements from IStar’s repertoire 
and use the iconographical conventions established in Mesopota- 
mian glyptic art; however, the sword in her lowered hand and the 
wings reveal her connection to the winged armed goddess and/or 
IStar-Sauëga, whose examples are known in second-millennium 
B.C. Syrian and Hittite art. These examples are reminiscent of the 
Syro-Hittite iconographic traditions that may help us localise the 
place of manufacture of the cylinder seal to northern Syria. 


The meaning of the bow related to the two 
figures 


Our seal image reflects the same structural arrangement of the fig- 
ures as on dozens of cultic scenes among the cylinder seals with 
depictions of a worshipper in front of a deity from the Neo-Assyr- 
ian and Neo-Babylonian periods. However, the bow between the 
two figures and the arrow above this provide the real particularity 
of this seal image. Although the worshipper is depicted in the typ- 
ical devotional pose,” his extended left hand, positioned at the 
level of his waist, seemingly holds the shaft of the bow and, at the 
same time, the divine figure’s left hand is shown above the upper 


22 Herbordt 2009 and footnote 21 herein. 

# According to the iconographic conventions, the worshipper’s right hand is 
depicted in raised position and his extended left hand is positioned at the level of 
his waist, but the contour line of the body seemingly halves the left arm on the 
present example. 
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end of the bow.” The arrow above the bow seems to be held by the 
two figures. 

In the glyptic corpus of the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
periods, a similar appearance of the bow between a worshipper and 
a divine figure is attested merely on two other seal images. One of 
them is the cylinder seal (Fig. 8)” dedicated to Samanuha by 
Mu8ézib-Ninurta, vice-regent and ruler of Sadikanni (reign of 
Ashurnasirpal II [883-859 B.C.] or later).”° On this votive seal, the 
central motif is the donation of the bow by the god to the ruler. 
Muÿezib-Ninurta, depicted in ceremonial clothing, holds the shaft 
of the bow while the hand of the deity appears between the shaft 
and the string. A clay sealing discovered in Tall Sh Hamad pro- 
vides the other documentation of the bow in a cultic scene (Fig. 
9).77 Although the left side of the seal image that represented the 
divine figure is broken off, the context makes the cultic character 
of the scene” evident and the oblique position of the bow implies 
that the worshipper who holds its shaft received the weapon from 
the deity, and the lower half of the two arrows is visible between 
the worshipper’s raised hand and the bow on the fragmentary 
scene.” 


# According to the classification of C. Zutterman (2003, 158 fig. 1.2.d), the bow 
appears to be triangular with short single lines at the ends of the limbs designat- 
ing the ears. 

235 Moortgat 1940, 67, 140 no. 600 and pl. 71; Unger 1953, 16-19 (esp.). 

26 PNA 2 II: 779-780: MuSézib-Inirta 1 [A. Fuchs]. For the seal legend see Unger 
1953, 17-18 fig. 3; Grayson 1991, 392-393: A.0.101.2006. 

27 Fügert 2015, vol. 2: 60 no. 57 and 427 no. 57. 

# Behind the worshipper, there are a divine standard and a bearded genius or 
lesser deity belonging to the deity broken off the sealing. 

2 Compared to the previous description of the objects held by the worshipper 
(Fiigert 2015, vol. 2: 60 no. 57), I suggested the appearance of the bow instead of 
“Band(?) bzw. eine geknickte Strebe” in his left hand and the two arrows instead 
of “pinzettenformigen Gegenstand”, held by his right, above the bow (Nieder- 
reiter 2016, 392 no. 57). 
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Fig. 8: Inscribed chalcedony cylinder seal (VA Bab 1510) from Babylon 
(height 50 mm, diameter 33 mm). © Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — 
Vorderasiatisches Museum, photographer: Olaf M. Tefsmer. 


Fig. 9: Fragmentary clay sealing (SH08/6153/0821 + -0823) from Tall Sch 
Hamad, actual height of the seal impression 22 mm. Courtesy the Tell 
Sheikh Hamad Archive, Berlin.” 


3 We are grateful to Hartmut Kühne and Anja Fiigert, who allowed us to pub- 
lish the photo made of SH08/6153/0821 + -0823 clay sealing. 
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The bows on the two seals are turned with their shafts towards the 
worshipper as on the studied seal (Figs. 1 and 2). The question 
emerges whether the bow is handed by the deity to the worshipper 
on these cultic scenes. The offering of the bow by a deity to a ruler 
as a mark of delegation of power appears in Assyrian art.” We can 
study two examples which provide further details of the god sup- 
posedly handing the bow to the king. Among the five divine sym- 
bols on the upper field of the Broken Obelisk of Aššur-bēl-kala 
(1073-1056 B.C.), the central symbol consists of the winged sun- 
disc with two hands. The left hand holds a bow while the right hand 
is open, seemingly in a greeting posture.” The pictorial program of 
the reliefs of Salle B, that is the Throne-Room, in the North-West 
Palace at Nimrud, provides the other example. On these palace re- 
liefs of Ashurnasirpal II (883-859 B.C.), there are two examples 
(Slabs B-13” and B-5 upper reg.) depicting the winged sun-disc 
in which the god (presumably ASSur or Ninurta) emerges from the 
central part and raises his right hand in greeting while in the low- 
ered left hand he holds a bow. On Slab B-13 the god holds the bow 
with the string turned towards the king, doubled, standing on both 
sides of the stylized tree. In the triumph scene (Slab B-5) when the 
king returns victorious from a battle in his chariot, the bow already 
appears in the king’s lowered left hand similarly to the deity’s bow 
above him, and two arrows are in his right. Contrary to them, in 
Salle B, there are two battle scenes (Slab B-11 upper reg.” and 
Slab-3 upper reg.*) in which the king in his chariot and the deity 
above him are already holding the bow as a weapon (the string in- 
wards). 


31 For this subject see Westenholz 2000, 115-117: C. Bow as Divinely Given 
Royal Weapon. 

3? Curtis 2007, 53, 54 figs, 1-2 and 56-57 figs. 3-4; Ornan 2007, 60. 

3 Meuszyriski 1975, 55-56 no. 13, 60 fig. 6: Slab B-13 and 70: V B-13 = 1981, 
Meuszyñski 1981, 22 and pl. 2: 1 B-13. 

# Layard 1853, pl. 21 = Budge 1914, pl. XVII: 1 = Meuszyñski 1981, 20 and pl. 2: 
4 B-5 (upper register). 

35 Budge 1914, pl. XIV: 1 = Meuszyñski 1981, 21 and pl. 2: 2 B-11 (upper regis- 
ter). 

% Layard 1853, pl. 13 = Budge 1914, pl. XVIII: 1 = Meuszyñski 1981, 20 and pl. 2: 
4 B-3 (upper register). 
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It is worthy of note that the orientation of the bows of which 
the string is turned” towards the king on the three Assyrian exam- 
ples (Broken Obelisk, Slabs B-13 and B-5) is different compared to 
the three aforementioned seal images (Figs. 1 and 8-9) from the 
divine figures’ point of view. This may be explained by the fact that 
the deity hands the bow to the Assyrian king while on the seal im- 
ages, the worshipper had already received it. On these cultic 
scenes, the bow held by the worshipper therefore is not depicted 
in the position in which it is used as a weapon. 


Conclusions 


In the growing corpus of inscribed cylinder seals of the Neo-Assyr- 
ian and Neo-Babylonian periods, the study of their iconography 
and legends together can help us reveal their place of manufacture 
and sphere of application. What is more, we can provide further 
details about their owners as well as the choice of the scenes and 
the motifs. The iconography of the seals shows that new variants 
of figures were continually created, while the seals’ legends reveal 
the different ethnicities of the seal owners in the Neo-Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian empires. By analyzing the carnelian cylinder seal 
(Figs. 1-2), the legend naming Adad-zéru-iddina (hdzrdn) attests to 
its Akkadian-Arabian or Akkadian-Aramaic character. Although 
the seal owner’s name is Akkadian in origin, he was probably not 
an ethnic Babylonian or Assyrian, for the orthography of his name 
follows Aramaean, possibly also Arabian practice. 

From the viewpoint of the seal image, this tendency of com- 
plexity can also be proved. Regarding the worshipper facing the 
divine figure, the iconography of the seal follows the structural ar- 
rangement of cultic scenes with additional symbols (i.e., the cres- 
cent moon, the Pleiades and the rhomb) around them. In this rela- 
tively small sized cylinder seal, the details made with drills and a 
cutting wheel reflect rudimentary and rough solutions (see e.g. the 
worshipper’s shaping or the deity’s face and headdress). However, 


3J, Westenholz, who designates this orientation of the bow as “turned”, has 
collected examples starting from the reign of Naram-Sin (Westenholz 2000, esp. 
104-105). 
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the divine figure chosen and the presence of the bow reveal the 
real particularity of the seal image in the glyptic corpus of the Neo- 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. We suppose that the seal- 
cutter(s) who made the seal followed Mesopotamian iconographic 
conventions, but that certain second-millennium B.C. Syro-Hittite 
traditions can be traced as well since the model of the divine figure, 
that is, the winged armed goddess, dates back to that period based 
on the iconography. Moreover, most of the comparanda originate 
from the Habur valley (Sadikanni and Tall $ëh Hamad) and north- 
ern Syria (Guzäna). 

A particular act can be noticed here: the handing of the bow by 
a deity to a worshipper that can be interpreted as a gesture of trust. 
The seal may originate from the western sphere of the Neo-Assyr- 
ian Empire and can be dated to the 8-7 centuries B.C. We can 
conclude that, beside the legend, the seal image consists of differ- 
ent iconographic elements which can be explained by the activity 
of the workshop as well as by the preferences of Adad-zéru-iddina, 
the owner of the cylinder seal. 
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Some ancient north arabian notes 


André Lemaire & Michael C.A. Macdonald 
EPHE/UMR 7192, Paris - Oriental Institute, Oxford 


Résumé. Cet article d’épigraphie nord-arabique ancienne comporte trois parties: 1. La 
publication de 4 inscriptions incisées sur les trois pieds d’un vase en pierre. 2. La publica- 
tion d’une inscription hismaïque sur pierre plate mentionnant le groupe HWLT connu de 
diverses sources. 3. Une proposition de lecture alternative pour le premier nom propre in- 
certain de l'inscription publiée dans Semitica 57, p. 169-174. 


1. À new inscribed stone tripod vessel 


This grey sandstone vessel (fig. 1)' is a shallow platter (c.1 cm deep 
inside, with an outside diameter of 18 cm, the platter being 3 cm 
thick). It is supported by three triangular conical legs about 9 cm 
high, with a shallow spout 2.5 cm long. The top of the outside rim, 
including the sides of the spout, are adorned with a continuous se- 
ries of indentations. The outer surface of the vessel is decorated by 
shallowly chiselled straight and zigzag dotted lines. Inscriptions 
were later incised across and between the dotted lines on the outer 
surface of each leg, but have been partially erased on two of them. 
The three legs are numbered below, moving counterclockwise from 
the spout. 


Leg A 


1. The inscription (figs 1 and 1a) runs up the leg from the right of 
its base, across the outside of the rim above the leg, and then down 


1 This vessel belongs to the collection of Jean-Guy Kauffmann, and we thank 
him for permission to publish it. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 295-308. 
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its left side ending in the centre of the leg between the two previ- 
ous lines: 


Ims'k bn £m d?l rwh w ts?wq °l wtr 
“By Ms'k son of T’m of the lineage of Rwh and he longed 
for Wtr”. 


The letters are clear, with the exception of the final r, the lines of 
which are mixed with those of the dotted decoration. However, the 
deeper, firmer lines of the r can be distinguished from the more 
shallow dotted lines when examined closely. The mixture of letter 
forms—the Hismaic d and the Safaitic h and s*—suggest that the 
script of the text is Mixed Safaitic-Hismaic.? The Safaitic and His- 
maic inscriptions are conventionally dated to between the first 
century BC and the fourth century AD, but there is very little se- 
cure evidence for this.’ Ms'k is a well-known personal name in the 
Safaitic inscriptions‘ as is the patronym, t’m,° as well as the final 
personal name wtr.‘ An I rwh has been found in three other Safaitic 
inscriptions (among them one from Umm al-Jimal),’ while an À 
rwhw is known from a Nabataean text from Umm al-Jimäl (LP 43) 
and a Palmyrene text by a Nabataean soldier (CIS ii 3973).° It is, of 


? For the term “Hismaic” (formerly known as “Thamudic E”, “Tabuki 
Thamudic”, or “South Safaitic”) see M.C.A. Macdonald, « Reflections on the lin- 
guistic map of pre-Islamic Arabia ». Article III in Literacy and Identity in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. (Variorum Collected Studies Series CS906), M.C.A. Macdonald. Farnham, 
Ashgate, 2009, p.35, 44-45. The “Mixed Safaitic-Hismaic” inscriptions are those 
which have letter forms from both the Safaitic and Hismaic scripts. 

3 See most recently A. Al-Jallad, An Outline Grammar of the Safaitic Inscriptions. 
(Studies in Semitic Languages and Linguistics, 80). Leiden, Brill, 2015, p. 17-18. 

“Tt occurs at least 573 times in Safaitic, see the Online Corpus of the Inscriptions 
of Ancient North Arabia (OCIANA) at http://krc.orient.ox.ac.uk/ociana/index.php. 

> It occurs at least 53 times in Safaitic, 3 times in Hismaic (KWM 04, 06, and 08, 
all probably referring to the same person), and once in a Mixed Safaitic-Hismaic 
text (WTI 19), see OCIANA. 

© It occurs at least 79 times in Safaitic, as well as in Hismaic, Taymanitic (x 1) 
and Dadanitic, see OCIANA. 

7 C 5162 (=LP 1269) from Umm al-Jimäl, SIJ Extra 11, and WAMS 5 (see OCIANA). 

8 See M.C.A. Macdonald, « Nomads and the Häwrän in the late Hellenistic and 
Roman periods: a reassessment of the epigraphic evidence ». Article II in Literacy 
and Identity (n. 2), M.C.A. Macdonald, p. 358-359. 
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course, impossible to tell whether they all refer to the same group, 
but it is certainly a possibility. The expression ts?wq °l “he longed 
for” is very common in Safaitic and Safaitic-Hismaic inscriptions. 
The verb does not have the sexual connotations which it can have 
in Arabic, but simply states that the author misses a friend or close 
relative (father, mother, brother, sister, etc.) who is far away. 


Leg B 


The inscription (figs 2 and 2a) runs up the right side of the leg. It is 
badly damaged. 


2.  l{w}{d} {bin {bin 
By {‘wd} {son of}{Bn} 


The name ‘wd is known in both Hismaic and Safaitic, as is bn in Sa- 
faitic (see OCIANA). The first letter of the patronym is particularly 
difficult to make out. It looks like a b or possibly a Hismaic t, up 
against a ?. However, the “alif” is drawn both much more shallowly 
and with a much finer point than the other letters. Neither b’n nor 
tn are known as names and such an arrangement of letters is quite 
unlike that of any others in the text. We would therefore suggest 
that the “alif” is extraneous, and that the name should be read as 
{b}n. Another possibility is that the “stem” of the apparent “alif” is 
in fact part of the circle, and that the name should be read {‘n, or 
{win if there is a line crossing the circle which has been all but oblit- 
erated by a long, thick scratch through the centre of the whole text. 
The name ‘n is known from Safaitic and Hismaic, and wn from Sa- 
faitic. 


Leg C 


There are two inscriptions on this leg (figs 3 and 3a): 
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3. This starts on the right of the leg and runs upwards, then along 
the outer rim immediately above the leg and then down the left 
side of the leg: 


{} n{m}{r} {d} LH w t{s?Hw}[q] fl} {wher 
{By} {Nmr} {of the lineage of} {1l} and {he longed} {for} 
{wtr} 


The inscription is badly damaged, and the reading is not at all cer- 
tain. It is difficult to define the script, since so many of the letters 
are damaged, but what can be seen of the shape of the d and the s? 
suggests that, like no. 1, it is in the Mixed Safaitic-Hismaic script. 
What has been taken as the lam auctoris is some distance from the 
following n, and there is an extraneous diagonal scratch crossing 
it. There is also a thick gouge running from the right of the m up 
through the subsequent letters, ending just above the second | of 
the lineage name. The latter, if we have identified it correctly, runs 
right up to the rim of the vessel and the text then continues hori- 
zontally and then vertically to the left of it. ‘Il has not been found 
before as a lineage name, but is well known as a personal name in 
Safaitic. The author may be yearning for the same person as the 
author of no. 1. 


4. This runs downwards in the centre of the leg: 


ls!Im 
By S'Im 


From the shape of the st, this is probably Safaitic rather than His- 
maic. The name is extremely well known in Safaitic, Hismaic and 
Dadanitic (see OCIANA). 


2. À Hismaic inscription by a member of 
the HWLT 


This stone (c. 24 x 21 cm; fig. 4) with part of a Hismaic inscription 
(figs 4 and 4a) was in the Moussaieff collection (London) in c. 2000 
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and was said to have come from Jordan. The stone is broken on one 
side, causing the loss of the beginning and part ofthe middle ofthe 
inscription. As the stone is shown in the photograph, the inscrip- 
tion began to the right of the top line, then curved down to the 
bottom line which went on beyond the present right edge of the 
stone and then returned in the middle line, curling downwards at 
the end just above the second line. This is a typical arrangement 
for Hismaic and Safaitic inscriptions. 


5. ----{d} l hwlt w dkrt It znyt w km---- {w} “{l}t w klb wl{}sk 
----{of} the lineage of Hwlt and may Lt be mindful of Znyt 
and {Km----} {and} {lt} and ’klb and I{.sk} 


The letter forms of h, d, z, and t clearly show that the script is His- 
maic. The second letter of “{l}t looks on the photograph like a His- 
maic g, but this would, of course, be phonologically impossible in 
this context, and the two short lines to the right of the top of the 
stem are presumably extraneous. The only difficulty in reading the 
text is the second letter of the last name, which resembles a form 
of k found in some Safaitic inscriptions, but is clearly different from 
the four examples of k in this text. Znyt is known from Hismaic and 
Safaitic, and ‘It is well attested in Hismaic (see OCIANA). ’klb has 
been found 3 times before in Safaitic, but not yet in Hismaic. The 
expression dkrt It N “may [the goddess] Lt be mindful of N” is very 
common in Hismaic inscriptions. 

The lineage group Hwlt is mentioned over 50 times in the Sa- 
faitic inscriptions, almost always in a hostile context. It was clearly 
a group from outside the deserts occupied by the nomads who 
carved the Safaitic graffiti, and into which its members made de- 
structive raids. Although we have no Nabataean references to the 
Hult, several Safaitic inscriptions show that their authors were 
aware of one or more conflicts between the Hwlt and the Nabatae- 
ans’ and possibly also between the Nabataeans and a group called 


° See Field Museum of Natural History 158707.1 w b{I]s*m{n} gfr}t w sd I-nbt 1 
hwit “and O {B‘lstmn} [grant] {vengeance} and [grant] help to the Nabataeans 
against the Hwlt” (reading in OCIANA but revised slightly, from the photograph); 
AbnH 1 wh ds?r hb sd I-nbt I hwlt “and O Dèr give help to the Nabataeans against 
the Hwlt”; RDNH 1 has sint ws!q °l hwlt 1 nbt “the year the people of Hwlt struggled 
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Rhy, in which the Hwlt may also have been involved.” This is only 
the third inscription by a member of the HWLT known so far. One 
of the others, also in Hismaic, was published by Macdonald in 2009 
and is carved on a rock face south of Tabük in Saudi Arabia." It 
reads: 


l Is?ms! bn br’n d °l hwlt 
By Ls?ms! son of Br’n of the lineage of Hwlt 


The third text by a member of the Hwlt is in the Safaitic script, C 
3787+3688 (= LP 87, see OCIANA). Here, the author gives his geneal- 
ogy up to 10 generations followed by the nisbah hn-hwly “The 
Hwlite”. The use of the definite article hn-, rather than the normal 
Safaitic article h-,” suggests that the author came from an area in 
north-west Arabia where hn- was the normal definite article before 
P. /‘/, and /h/, as it is in Dadanitic." It is therefore tempting to 
identify Pliny’s Avalitae, whom he places in this area, with the 
Hwlt.# The Hwlt may also be the people whom Eratosthenes (c. 276- 


with the Nabataeans”. In addition, C 2670 (WSRBZ.C 1) has sint ws'q d 1 rhy nbt w 
hrs hwlt “the year of the struggle between him of the people of Rhy and the Nab- 
ataeans. And he was on the look-out for the Hwlt”, where the two sentences may 
or may not be connected. See OCIANA and J. Norris - A. Al-Manasser, « The Naba- 
teans against the Hwlt — once again. An edition of new Safaitic inscriptions from 
the Jordanian desert », Arabian Epigraphic Notes 4, 2018, p. 1-24. 

© See for instance C 742 and 1670 which have the same dating formula: sint 
ws'q d Irhy nbt “the year of the conflict between him of the people of Rhy and the 
Nabataeans”. In WH 3736.1, the author prays w h rdw s“d-h m-s?n? gnmt m-rhy w nbt 
w hwlt “and O Rdw help him against enemies through spoil from Rhy and the Nab- 
ataeans and the Hwlt” (see OCIANA). On Rhy, see most recently J. Norris, « The 
expression h-rhwy in Thamudic B inscriptions from north-west Arabia », Proceed- 
ings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 47, 2017, p. 193-208. 

1 M.C.A. Macdonald, « Wheels in a land of camels: another look at the chariot 
in Arabia ». Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 20, 2009, p. 156-185, at p. 179. 

12 On the definite articles used in Safaitic see now A. Al-Jallad, An Outline of the 
Grammar of the Safaitic Inscriptions, (Studies in Semitic Languages and Linguistics, 
80), Leiden, Brill, 2015, p. 16-17. 

15 See Macdonald « Nomads and the Hawrän » (n. 8), p. 308, where the present 
text is also mentioned (n. 34). 

4 Pliny Naturalis Historia 6.32.157, and see n. 17 below. 
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194 BC) calls the XavAotator (Strabo XVI.4.2 [768]) and places be- 
tween the Nabataeans (in southern Syria and Jordan at that time) 
and the ‘Aypatot (Hgr) in the northern part of the Peninsula. 

The name HWLT could be related to Hebrew hawilä or häwila,' 
but there were apparently two biblical Hawilah: a Cushite one 
(Genesis 10,7; 1 Chronicles 1,9) and a “Yogtanite” one (Genesis 
10,29; 1 Chronicles 1,23) while the “mythic” Hawilah of Genesis 
2,11—apparently corresponding to Arabia'’”—could well be a mix of 
both. Actually, on the one hand, as already proposed by J. Skinner”, 
Genesis 25,18 and 1 Samuel 15,7 indicate that (North-Arabian 
“Yogtanite”) Hawilah was “the eastern limit of the Ishmaelite Ar- 
abs” “N. of Teima and S. of el-Göf. This is precisely where we should 
look for the XavAotaioi whom Eratosthenes (Strabo, xvi. iv. 2) 
mentions (next to the Nabataeans) as the second of three tribes on 
the route from Egypt to Babylon; and Pliny (vi. 157) gives Domata 
(= Dümäh = el-Gof...) as a town of the Avalitae”.!° On the other hand, 
with W.W. Müller, the biblical Cushite Hawilah is probably to be 
identified with the “large and old tribal federation of Haulân in SW 
Arabia”.” The orthography hwln of the South-Arabian inscriptions 
and hwlt of the Safaitic and Hismaic inscriptions reveals that bibli- 


15 See Macdonald, Literacy and Identity (n. 2) III, p. 41-42; V, p. 18, and n. 103. 

16 See F. Littmann, Safaitic Inscriptions, Leyden, 1943, p. 19-20, 88-89; E.A. Knauf, 
Ismael, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Palästinas und Nordarabiens im 1. Jahrtausend v. 
Chr., ADPV, Wiesbaden, 1985, p. 63-65; W.W. Miiller, « Havilah (Place) », in The An- 
chor Bible Dictionary III, D.N. Freedman (ed.), New York, 1992, p. 82; E. Lipiński, 
« Havila », in Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la Bible, 3rd edition, Turnhout, 2002, 
p. 577-578. 

1J, Blenkinsopp, Creation, Un-Creation, Re-Creation. A Discursive Commentary on 
Genesis 1-11, London/New York, T. & T. Clark, 2011, p. 61; B. Bryan, « Havilah », in 
Encyclopedia of the Bible and its Reception 11, D.C. Allison et alii (eds), Berlin/Boston, 
De Gruyter, col. 415-417, at col. 415. 

187, Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, Edinburgh, 1951 
(1910), p. 202. 

1° Pliny, Naturalis Historia 6.32.157. However, see now J. Rohmer and G. Char- 
loux, « From Lihyän to the Nabataeans: dating the end of the Iron Age in north- 
west Arabia », Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 45, 2015, p. 297-320, at 
p. 313. 

2 W.W. Müller, « Havilah (Person) » in The Anchor Bible Dictionary (n. 14), D.N. 
Freedman (ed.), 81-82, at p. 81. 
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cal Cushite and “Yogtanite” Hawilah should clearly be distin- 
guished”): Hwlt (perhaps “sandland””) probably corresponds only 
to the “Yogtanite”/Ishmaelite one. 


3. Additional note to Semitica 57, 2015, 
p. 169-174, no. 3” 


Item number 3 in that article was another sandstone tripod platter 
with a Safaitic inscription. There the text was read with due cau- 
tion as: 


L{h}{b}y{b} bnt {bHr}q fh It s!Im 
By {Hbyb} daughter of {Brq} and so O Lt [grant] 
security/peace 


However, after further consideration by both present authors, we 
would now suggest the following alternative reading for the first 
name (figs 5 and 5a): 


1 ft}{h}yfr} bnt brq fh It s!Im 
By {Thyr} daughter of Brq and so O Lt [grant] security. 


If the second name is brq, which seems the most satisfactory read- 
ing, the r in this text has the unusual form of a semi-circle with a 
dot at one end. This is similar to the final letter of the first name 
(originally read as a b). The b in bnt and brq has its normal shape in 
Safaiticand thus the second letter ofthe author’s name is probably 
not a b. We would suggest that in creating the second letter of her 
name, the author used the existing decorative dotted line as part 
of it, thus producing a well formed h. This would mean that her 
name was thyr, even though the t is constructed in a very peculiar 
way. This has not been found before in Ancient North Arabian, but 


21 E.A, Knauf, Ismael (n. 14), p. 64. 

22 See already B. Mortiz, Arabien Studien zur physikalischen und historischen Geog- 
raphie des Landes, Osnabrück, 1972 (= Hannover, 1923), p. 18-19, n. 2. 

3 A. Lemaire, « Notes d’épigraphie semitique », Semitica 57, 2015, p. 163-177, 
at. 169-174: 3. Autel à libation, avec inscription nord-arabique. 
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this is not surprising given the very small proportion of ANA in- 
scriptions by women. We would suggest that it is a hypocoristic of 
a theophoric name meaning “May [the goddess] be favourable / 
choose [her]”. 


Fig. 1. Inscribed tripod vessel with leg A 
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Fig. 1a. Tracing of leg A inscription 
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Fig. 2. Tripod vessel leg B 
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Fig. 2a. Tracing of leg B inscription 
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Fig. 3. Tripod vessel leg C 
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Fig. 3a. Tracing of leg C inscriptions 
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Fig. 4a. Tracing of Hismaic inscription 
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Fig. 5a. Tracing of the beginning of inscription Semitica 57, p. 169. 


4Q216 - A New Material Analysis 


Matthew Phillip Monger 
MF Norwegian School of Theology 


Résumé. Cet article étudie les caractéristiques matérielles de 4Q216 (4QJubilés*) afin de 
mieux comprendre les rapports entre ses deux feuillets. Une reconstruction matérielle du 
manuscrit est ensuite proposée qui suggère que 4Q216 ne comprenait que ces deux seuls 
feuillets, lesquels ne contenaient que les deux premiers chapitres des Jubilés dans une ver- 
sion nettement plus courte que dans la version éthiopienne, dépourvue notamment de Jub 
1,15b-25 et 2,25-33. 


Introduction! 


The principal edition of 4Q216 (4QJubilees*) was published in 1994 
by James VanderKam and Jözef Milik alongside the other Qumran 
Cave 4 manuscripts containing text from Jubilees.? The Jubilees man- 
uscripts in DJD 13 are presented in a manner which can be called 


1 Many thanks to George Brooke, Torleif Elgvin and Liv Ingeborg Lied, who 
have contributed important insights to this article. 

2 James C. VanderKam and J.T. Milik, “Jubilees,” in Qumran Cave 4, VIII, Parabib- 
lical Texts, Part 1, ed. by Harold Attridge et al., Discoveries in the Judean Desert 13, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1994, p. 1-22. The same authors published their prelim- 
inary findings, which do not differ significantly, in James C. VanderKam and J. T. 
Milik, “The First Jubilees Manuscript from Qumran Cave 4: A Preliminary 
Publication,” Journal of Biblical Literature 110.2, 1991, p. 243-270. 4Q216 has more 
recently been published as a part of the translation and commentary on Jubilees 
by Cana Werman, and as a part of the editions of the Hebrew Writings by Elisha 
Qimron, cf. Cana Werman, The Book of Jubilees: Introduction, Translation and Interpre- 
tation, Jerusalem, Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 2015; Elisha Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The 
Hebrew Writings vol. 2, Jerusalem, Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 2013, p. 223-227. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 309-333. 
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maximalist.’ The editors have placed the extant text within a run- 
ning text retroverted from Ethiopic Jubilees, which gives the im- 
pression of the text as being much fuller and closer to the Ethiopic 
than may be the case. While this method of reconstructing missing 
text from fragmentary manuscripts is often practiced in work with 
fragmentary biblical material, it is much more difficult to use in 
the case of pseudepigraphical and non-biblical works that do not 
have extant Hebrew text with which to compare, and which have 
been through multiple translations before reaching their current 
form. 

In the case of 4Q216, the reconstruction of large sections of text 
may mask the differences between its text and the text of Ethiopic 
Jubilees. These differences become clearer through reading the 
manuscript not as a reflex of the Ethiopic text, but as a manuscript 
that is interesting in its own right—as a source to one of the ways 
the text of Jubilees has been circulated. Hence, in this article, I want 
to take a different perspective than the editors of DJD 13 and ana- 
lyze 4Q216 from a material perspective,’ taking seriously the fact 
that this manuscript has been produced and (assumedly) read. 
Thus, the current article focuses on the manuscript as it is pre- 
served and the text which is being transmitted on the sheets of this 
particular manuscript. In the following, I will discuss aspects of the 
manuscript not addressed in the principal edition, or which have 
come to light only after the publication of DJD 13. To ease compar- 
ison with DJD 13, and to make it clear where this analysis adds to 
or differs from the description of the manuscript in the principal 
edition, I follow the same structure here as in DJD 13, grouping the 
discussion under the headings physical description, columns, 
measurements and scribal markings, paleography and date, or- 


> This perspective has previously been discussed in Michael A. Knibb, Trans- 
lating The Bible: The Ethiopic Version of the Old Testament, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1995, p. 85-86; and Edward Ullendorff, “Dead Sea Texts and Lacunae,” Jour- 
nal of Jewish Studies 47, 1996, p. 323-336. 

* This perspective can be called material philological, in that my goal is to re- 
frame the discussion of the text by placing it within the context of the manuscript 
and its production and use. For a further discussion of the Material Philological 
analysis of this manuscript, cf. Matthew P. Monger, “4Q216 and the State of 
Jubilees at Qumran,” Revue de Qumrân 104, 2014, p. 595-612. 
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thography, and contents. DJD 13 does not include an attempt to re- 
construct the size of the scroll, so I have included my material re- 
construction of the scroll in the contents section. In the conclu- 
sion, I will discuss how these new findings add to our understand- 
ing of the manuscript itself and also the text of Jubilees it contains. 


Physical description” 


The remains of 4Q216 are organized in 18 fragments in DJD 13, 
which follows the pictures of Mus. Inv. 385 and 384.° Further exam- 
ination of the photographs of the Palestine Archaeological Mu- 
seum (PAM) shows that several of the fragments which now are 
connected were previously separated.’ Fragments 3i and 3ii are not 
attached in the earliest PAM photographs,’ and fragments 12ii, 13, 
14, and 15 are pictured in several pieces, and later connected on 
the final plates.’ 

The fragments are of medium-thick to thin parchment, with 
text written on the hair side, where the structure of the follicles is 
visible. The color of the parchment ranges from light to dark 


5Cf. DJD 13, 1. I studied the fragments with Torleif Elgvin using a Dino-Lite 
digital microscope in the IAA scrolls laboratory on 31 January and 3 February 
2016. 

€ These can be seen on PAM 43.186, and PAM 43.185. 

7 Though there are no major difficulties with the arrangement as it stands to- 
day, this is a methodologically questionable practice as the edition gives the im- 
pression that the fragments have always been this way. Cf. the discussion of this 
in Stephen Reed, “What is a Fragment?” Journal of Jewish Studies 45, 1994, p. 121- 
125. In this article I retain the numbering of the fragments from DJD 13 in order 
to avoid confusion. 

8 See PAM 41.210, taken in July 1954, and PAM 41.427, taken in January 1955, 
where fragment 3i is pictured independent of fragment 3ii; and PAM 41.665, taken 
in May 1955, where fragment 3ii is pictured without fragment 3i. In PAM 41.665, 
fragment 3ii is also missing the upper left section, so it is also made up of several 
smaller fragments. In my illustration, based on the IAA photographs available in 
the Leon Levi digital library, I have made the seam between fragments 3i and 3ii 
more visible (see figure 13, below). 

? See PAM 41.352 where fragment 12ii is in two pieces, fragment 13 is in 3 
pieces, fragment 14 lacks a piece that is pictured on its right side in later photo- 
graphs and fragment 15 is lacking a separate piece which was later attached to it. 
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brown. On fragment 12i-ii there is some deterioration of the sur- 
face visible on both sides of the stitching and there are lighter 
patches where the surface has deteriorated but the upper level has 
not flaked off. Close to the stitching, the right piece looks smoother 
on the surface than the left piece. In addition, fragment 18, which 
is the final and best preserved fragment of the manuscript, looks 
smoother than the other fragments of sheet 2. 

The stitching visible between 12i and 12ii is one of the more in- 
teresting material features of the manuscript, and has been dis- 
cussed previously." There are very few manuscripts from Qumran 
that retain two fragments written by different hands and stitched 
together. The editors of DJD 13 argue that it may show that sheet 1 
was replaced at some time subsequent to the production of the 
scroll. However, it is also possible that the scroll was copied in two 
stages, where sheet 2, which contains Jubilees 2, was copied first, 
and sheet 1, containing Jubilees 1, was added at a later time." 


Columns, measurements and scribal 
markings’? 


In DJD 13, the editors assume seven columns of text, accounting for 
the entire text of Ethiopic Jub. 1:18-2:24, According to my re- 
construction, columns widths are approximately 9.5 cm for col- 
umns I-II, 7.5 cm for column IV, 10.75 cm for columns V-VI, and 14 
cm for column VII. The height of the columns is consistently 11.75 
cm. No fragments have been preserved that correspond to the 
third column reconstructed by the editors. In my material recon- 
struction below I argue that the material evidence does not sup- 
port reconstructing seven columns, but six.” 


1 For further discussion, cf. DJD 13: 1; VanderKam and Milik, 1991, 246; 
Charlotte Hempel, “The Place of the Book of Jubilees at Qumran and Beyond,” in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls in Their Historical Context, ed. by Timothy H. Lim, Edinburgh, T&T 
Clark, 2000, p. 187-196; Monger, 2014, 605-606. 

1 Cf. the discussion in Monger, 2014. 

2 Cf, DJD 13, 1-2. The scribal markings are not covered in the edition, but in- 
cluded here as they are relevant for the discussion of the preparation and meas- 
urements of the manuscript. 

8 See below for further details. 
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DJD 13 describes the line spacing as being different on the two 
sheets (4-5 mm apart on sheet 1, slightly closer at the beginning of 
sheet 2 and 5-6 mm in the final column). According to my meas- 
urements, however, the distance between the imaginary upper dry 
lines of each line of text on both sheets is between 7 and 8 mm, 
with slight variations in some places. The lines on Sheet 1 appear 
neater and there seems to be more space between them, but this is 
due to the smaller and more consistent size of the letters of sheet 
1. Guide dots are found at the upper dry lines in the right margins 
of each column of sheet 2, regularly spaced, between 7 and 8 mm 
apart. Line spacing is still sometimes irregular, as can be seen on 
fragment 18, especially in lines 7-8, as the scribe did not always 
begin the line exactly at the height of the guide dot, in these cases 
perhaps influenced by the large final mem in the preceding line. 

On the whole, letters are larger on sheet 2, especially in the case 
of medial and final mems. Tav is also occasionally larger than the 
other letters, but sometimes fits the pattern of the other letters. 
All letters appear to use the upper dry line as a starting point, that 
is, even the larger letters are generally positioned here. For sheet 
1, the average height of regularly written letters (excluding letters 
with long ascenders/descenders and final mem) is 2.6 mm. For 
sheet 2, the average is 3.4 mm, though there are many more excep- 
tions to the standard size.” 

There are some scribal markings visible on manuscript 40216 
which have not previously been discussed. On the left edge of frag- 
ment 12i, part of the final column of sheet 1, we can see marks at 
the end of lines 7-9. They are formed like a spade or a small arrow 
with a tail, pointing to the upper dry line at the left margin. These 
are most likely guide marks, indicating the upper dry line and the 
end ofthe last column on the sheet. There is no visible marking in 
the margin between columns 1 and 2, so these marks were not 
made at the beginning or end of each column. The margin to the 
right of column 1 is not extant, so we do not know if there were 
guide marks at the beginning of the sheet. The shape is most 
clearly seen at the end of line 8 (figures 1-2) but is also clearly vis- 
ible at the end of line 9 (figures 3-4). In line 7, the scribe continues 


4 More information on the varying sizes of the letters is provided in the dis- 
cussion of paleography, below. 
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writing past the guide mark, and the letters “w appear overtop of 
the mark (figure 5). 


Figure 1° Figure 2% 


Figure 3” Figure 4" 


Figure 5” 


3 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. All of the photo- 
graphs credited to Torleif Elgvin in this article were taken at the IAA scrolls la- 
boratory using a Dino-Lite AD413-12V digital microscope. 

16 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. 

1 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. 

18 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. 

2 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. 
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On the other side of the stitching, on fragment 12ii, we find dots 
marking the upper dry line and beginning at the column margin. 
Figure 6 shows the dots at the start of lines 12 and 13. These dots 
are also visible on the final column of the sheet, which also pre- 
serves large parts ofthe right margin. Figure 7 (fragment 18) shows 
the dots at the start of lines 5 and 6. In figure 8 (fragment 18.17), 
the zayin is written directly over the dot.” 


Figure 6” Figure 7” 


2 The dots are all clearly visible on the latest photographs taken by Shai 
Halevi and available online at the Leon Levi Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, 
www.deadseascrolls.org.il. 

2 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. 

2 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. 
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Figure 8” 


As there are guide marks visible on both sides of the stitching (fig- 
ure 9), and given the special shape of the guidelines on the newer 
sheet, we can speculate that sheet 1 was laid out to match the size 
and layout of the older sheet, with the arrow-like guide marks 
pointing to the placement of each line on the new sheet. 


Figure 9* 


23 Photograph: Torleif Elgvin, used by permission of the IAA. 
# Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library; IAA, photo: Shai 
Halevi, edited by Matthew P. Monger. 
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Paleography and date” 


The editors of DJD 13 date sheet 1 to the mid-first century BCE and 
sheet 2 to c. 125-100 BCE.” The scripts are not described in detail 
in DJD 13, so I have included a description of important features for 
the dating of both scripts here. Furthermore, after the publication 
of DJD 13, several samples of 40216 were subjected to “C analysis, 
which further aids our discussion of the date of the manuscript. 


Sheet 1 


The script of sheet 1, which contains text that corresponds to EJ 
1:1-2, 4-7 (col. I), 1:7-15 (col. II), 1:26-28 (col. III), resembles late 
Hasmonean and early Herodian formal scripts, such as those of 
4Q51 (4QSam?) and 1033 (1QM).”” On one point the script shares 
features with the semicursive script of 4Q398 (4QpapMMT?®), as he 
is written in two ways, one formal and one cursive. According to 
Cross, this is not only a feature of 4QpapMMT*, but also, other sem- 
icursive scripts,” however, in the case of 4Q216, there are no other 
features which would suggest labeling this script as semicursive. 
There are several features of the script in general which point 
to the last half of the first century BCE. There is a high degree of 
regularity in the size of the letters, with the exceptions being final 
mem and some examples of tav. Bet is written inconsistently, some- 
times with a ticked right shoulder, and sometimes rounded, and 
sometimes being drawn with the base stroke clearly from left to 
right and crossing the vertical downstroke, a feature which first 


5 Cf. DJD 13, 2. 

2 DJD 13, 2. 

” In DJD 13, 2 the editors say that sheet 1 was “copied in a late Hasmonaean 
hand which resembles the formal script found on 4QSam? and 1QIsa® and dates to 
approximately the mid-first century BCE.” Cf. Frank Moore Cross, “The Develop- 
ment of the Jewish Scripts,” in Leaves from an Epigrapher’s Notebook: Collected Papers 
in Hebrew and West Semitic Palaeography and Epigraphy, ed. by Frank Moore Cross, 
Winona Lake, Eisenbrauns, 2003, p. 8, originally published as “The Development 
of the Jewish Scripts” in The Bible and the Ancient Near East, ed. by G. E. Wright, 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1961, p. 133-202. 

28 Cf, Cross, 2003, p. 17, 40. 
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develops in the Herodian period. Vav and yod are nearly identical 
in most contexts, and can both be ligatured to the preceding letter 
in certain cases, indicative of some scripts in the early Herodian 
period.” Both can be written with triangular or rounded heads, 
and with longer or shorter legs, showing that the later standardiz- 
ing of these letters has not yet fully taken place. Ayin is fairly regu- 
lar in size, and shows that it is developing towards the uniform size 
it obtains in the Herodian period. 

There are few features that would suggest a date earlier than 
the mid-first century BCE, although the occasional oversized mem 
and tav are reminiscent of earlier scripts. Altogether, the script 
should be considered a transitional script with both formal and 
semicursive elements from the transitional period at the end of the 
Hasmonean period or beginning of the Herodian period, with a 
date in the last half of first century BCE.” 


Sheet 2 


The script of sheet 2 of 4Q216, which contains text that correspond 
to EJ 2:1-4 (col. IV), 2:7-12 (col. V), 2:13-24 (col. VI), is clearly older 
than that of sheet 1, though it includes both archaic and innovative 
features.” Most letters are written in a way that can be labelled 
semicursive or semiformal standard Hasmonean, reminiscent of 
the scripts of 4Q30 (4QDeut*), 4Q76 (4QXII2) and 4Q114 (4QDan°). In 
general, the script maintains regular and consistent letter size, but 
several letters are written larger than others, mainly tav, lamed and 
mem. The most peculiar feature of this script is the broad base lines 
and crossbars found on certain letters, such as bet, he, khet, and 
kaph. This may be the result of the stylus employed, or a specific 


2 Cross, 2003, p. 29. 

3% Thanks to Michael Langlois who viewed the manuscript at the IAA scrolls 
laboratory in February 2016 and offered his assessment of the dates of the scripts. 
The dates he offered correspond to what I have discussed here, and I am influ- 
enced by his analysis. 

31 In DJD 13, 2 the editors say that the script of sheet 2 “is a semicursive which 
may be dated to c.125-100 BCE,” but that “Milik prefers to date the script nearer 
to the mid-second century BCE.” 
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feature of this scribe. Vav is written inconsistently, sometimes re- 
flecting the earlier small tick and other times with a clearly longer 
leg. It is generally difficult to discern between vav and yod, but yod 
does occasionally have more defined triangular shape at the apex. 
These features, in addition to the cursive form of the left leg of tav, 
should be taken as signs of the semiformal nature of the script. 

Early or archaic features of the script of 4Q216 include the shape 
of lamed, which is written inconsistently, sometimes with a more 
pronounced hook and other times just a slight tick. There are also 
examples of what are likely final lameds with a long curving stroke 
from the tick into the long upstroke, very similar to what is seen in 
4Q52 (4QSam>) and 4Q70 (4QJer).” A further feature which sug- 
gests an earlier typology is the size of medial and final mem, both 
of which are far larger than the other more regularly sized letters. 
As mentioned above, tav is also written larger than standard size 
with the left leg curling upward, in many cases touching halfway 
up the left leg. The looping left leg may be seen as an archaic fea- 
ture or a characteristic of the semicursive script, where this con- 
tinued to be used throughout the Hasmonean period.” 

Features pointing to a later date include the regular size of the 
letters with the exceptions noted above, and their clear connection 
to the upper dry line. In addition, certain letters show a later ty- 
pology than those outlined above. Medial kaph is not ticked, and 
resembles the form of later scripts, notably that of 4Q530.** Medial 
nun angles downward past the baseline. Qoph has a tick at the right 
edge of the topline, not a fully rounded stroke back toward the left 
leg. The left leg is regularly the same height as other letters, and 
meets the far left edge of the topline, as in the formal Hasmonean 
script of 4Q51 (4Q0Sam?). Resh takes two different forms, one of 
which is narrower, more similar to the older forms, such as 4Q52 
(4QSamt), and another that is broader with a rounded shoulder, 
closer to later scripts, such as 4Q30 (4QDeut°). Shin is similar to 
other Hasmonean scripts, with the two right legs slightly curved 
back toward the left leg. 


32 Cf, Cross, 2003, p. 7, 16. 
33 Cf, ibid, p. 17, 42. 
# Cf. ibid, p. 17. 
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Seen as a whole, the script of sheet 2 contains both early and 
standard Hasmonean features, but is morphologically closer in 
many aspects to a standard Hasmonean script. The archaic features 
of the script must be seen in light of the later features in the total 
assessment of the script, which we can tentatively assigned to the 
first half of the first century BCE, making this the earliest Qumran 
manuscript with text from Jubilees. 


14C analysis 


During a visit to the scrolls laboratory at the Israel Antiquities Au- 
thority 31 January and 3 February, 2016, I discovered that 3 sepa- 
rate samples were taken from the fragments of sheet 1 of 40216 in 
2003 and 2004 by Magen Broshi and sent for 14C analysis (see fig- 
ures 10-12). Two samples were from blank space in the margins and 
one sample is from the thread used to stitch together the two 
sheets of 4Q216. At the positions where the samples were taken, 
the plates were marked with an outline of the fragment, the date 
and “Carbon 14.” Two places were also marked with the name 
“Maggen Broshi.” ® The results of these tests are so far un- 
published, and it is not clear why the samples were taken at differ- 
ent times. The IAA database contained an entry that dated one of 
the samples, I am not certain which, to the period 160-1 BCE, based 
on information from the Weizmann Institute.” This result con- 
firms the antiquity of sheet 1, placing it before the turn of the era, 
consistent with my dating of the script to the second half of the 
first century BCE. A date in the first two centuries BCE is important 
for confirming the antiquity of the manuscript, but does not bring 
us closer to an exact date, because the sheet could have been pro- 
duced some time before the copying of the text, nor does it help in 
the relative dating of the two sheets that make up this manuscript, 
copied by two different hands and paleographically dated to two 


# This is the spelling on the plates. 

3% Many thanks to Pnina Shor, curator and director of the IAA’s Dead Sea 
Scrolls project and Beatriz Riestra, also of the IAA, for their help in locating this 
information. Unfortunately, the details of the analysis remain missing, and we are 
thus unable to further elaborate the range, or describe the calibration of the tests. 
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different periods. Thus, the paleographical analysis is still im- 
portant in determining the age of the manuscripts. 

The first sample was taken 20/10/03 from fragment 12i. As we 
can see in figure 10, it was a very small tab from the left margin of 
the final column of text on sheet 1. 


Figure 10” 


The second sample (figure 11) was taken from the thread that was 
used to stitch the two sheets together, dated 24/03/04. 


37 Photograph: Matthew P. Monger, used by permission of the IAA. 
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Figure 11” 


The final sample (figure 12) was taken 20/04/04 from fragment 10, 
from the bottom margin of column 2. 


Figure 12” 


Orthography” 


The orthography of 4Q216 is discussed in DJD 13, but there is one 
orthographic variant that should be corrected and several details 
that deserve further discussion. The first word on fragment 18.17 


38 Photograph: Matthew P. Monger, used by permission of the IAA. 
# Photograph: Matthew P. Monger, used by permission of the IAA. 
+ Cf. DJD 13, 2-3. 
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reads nxit, not nxn as indicated in DJD 13 (see figure 8, above).‘ 
This orthographic variant is common in manuscripts from Qum- 
ran, being found repeatedly in 1QIsa®, as well as in a number of bib- 
lical and non-biblical manuscripts from Qumran. Furthermore, the 
scribe of sheet 2 uses the plene spellings of Jacob, py" (frg. 18.11), 
and mna (frg. 18.10). This means that this type of orthography is 
present in the older sheet of 4Q216.” It is interesting to note that 
the younger scribe of sheet 1 uses the forms nwt (frg. 7.2), py" 
(frg. 121.4) and Jinn (frg. 10.4). Thus, it would seem that the 
younger scribe did not follow the older scribe in the spelling of 
these words. This raises again the question of whether sheet 1 was 
meant to replace a damaged older sheet, or, as I have suggested 
elsewhere, the sheet was attached for a different reason.” In any 
case, if there was an earlier sheet and we assume that the older 
scribe was consistent in his spelling of these words, then at the 
very least we would see that the younger scribe makes changes to 
the orthography of the older scribe in the new sheet. Just as likely, 
in my opinion, is the possibility that the sheet 1 was composed or 
copied as an addition to the text of sheet 2 and subsequently at- 
tached. 


Contents: a material reconstruction” 


The editors of DJD 13 did not attempt to reconstruct the size of the 
scroll, nor did they take into account material arguments or dam- 
age patterns in their reconstruction of the number of columns. 
There is text extant in only six columns, three in the earlier hand 
and three in the later hand, with sheet 1 containing text from Ju- 
bilees 1, and sheet 2 text from Jubilees 2:1-24. Fragment 18 has 17 
lines of text, and considering the layout and scribal markings dis- 
cussed above, we can assume that this was followed throughout the 
manuscript. As a first step in the material reconstruction, we can 


#1 DJD 13, 21-22. Note that this is not a misprint in the text edition as the edi- 
tors claim that “nxn differs from Ethiopic which lacks a conjunction...”. 

#2 Contra DJD 13, 2 which claims that there are none. 

# Cf. the discussion of this in Monger, 2014. 

# Cf. DJD 13, 4. 
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attempt to determine the dimensions of the scroll if it at one point 
contained the entire text of Ethiopic Jubilees. The remains of 
4Q216, from the prologue through Jub. 2:24 account for approxi- 
mately 4.2% of the total length of the composition.” To incorpo- 
rate all of Ethiopic Jubilees, the scroll would have to have approxi- 
mately 140 columns and a total length of at least 18 meters.“ Thus, 
even allowing for major variants that would reduce the size of Ethi- 
opic Jubilees, it is highly unlikely that this scroll was a complete 
copy of Jubilees.” 

As it seems unlikely that 4Q216 contained a copy of the entire 
text of Jubilees, I have a created a digital model in order to recon- 
struct the size of the scroll using the method of material recon- 
struction developed by Stegemann.“ First, I placed the fragments 


# Calculations are based a comparison of the text of the manuscripts and the 
corresponding passages in VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, CSCO 511, Leuven, 
Peeters, 1989, which contains 48,337 words, cf. Hanneken, The Subversion of the 
Apocalypses in the Book of Jubilees, EJIL 34, Atlanta, Society of Biblical Literature, 
2012. 4.2% is the figure if the manuscript ended at Jub. 2:24 (on which see below) 
and if we do not include column III, which was proposed in DJD 13, but which I 
will argue for not reconstructing below. If we include column III, the figure is 
5.1%. 

“ The percentage of the extant text compared to the entire EJ is then used to 
calculate approximately how many columns would be necessary to include the 
entire text, and is only hypothetical and meant to illustrate the necessary length, 
not the actual length of the scroll. 

“’ The longest scroll found at Qumran is 11Q19 (The Temple Scroll) which is 
8.146 meters long, though it may have been close to 9 meters when complete. The 
longest biblical scroll - 1QIsa? - is 7.32 meters long and includes the entire book 
of Isaiah, which is considerably shorter than Jubilees; the NRSV translation of 
Isaiah is 34,672 words, about 72% of the length of VanderKam’s translation of Ju- 
bilees. 

“ Hartmut Stegemann, “Methods for the Reconstruction of Scrolls from 
Scattered Fragments,” in Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls, JSPSS 8, ed. 
by Lawrence Schiffman, Sheffield, JSOT Press, 1990, p. 181-220. Cf. also Anette 
Steudel, “Assembling and Reconstructing Manuscripts,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls af- 
ter Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, ed. by Peter W. Flint and James C. 
VanderKam, Leiden, Brill, 1998. Dirk Stoll, “Die Schriftrollen Vom Toten Meer - 
Mathematisch Oder Wie Kann Man Einer Rekonstruktion Gestalt Verleihen?,” in 
Qumranstudien: Vorträge Und Beiträge Der Teilnehmer Des Qumranseminars Auf Dem In- 
ternationalen Treffen Der Society of Biblical Literature, Münster, 25.-26. Juli 1993, ed. by 
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according to their positions in Mus. Inv. 384/385 using a recon- 
structed text based largely on DJD 13 as a guide (see figure 13). 

I then developed a font using images of the letters from the 
manuscript itself, and edited the reconstruction and placement of 
the fragments based on the changes that emerged when working 
with letters that matched the hands of the scribes of 40216. Based 
on this model, I have not reconstructed the third column which 
was proposed in the DJD edition based on Ethiopic Jubilees in DJD 
(see figure 14). This is for three reasons. First, there is no extant 
fragment from this column, whereas there are fragments from all 
of the other columns of text in this scroll. Second, the damage pat- 
terns that emerged in the model do not correspond when an addi- 
tional column is placed between the current second and third col- 
umns. Third, the text that would have to be reconstructed is ap- 
proximately 15-20% too long to fit into a single column of the same 
size as columns 1 and 2.” In the model presented here without the 
proposed third column, damage patterns in the material remains 
align properly, making it a more likely reconstruction of the scroll. 
The six columns of text look like figure 14.°° 


H.-J. Fasbry, A. Lange, & H. Lichtenberger, Schriften Des Institutum Judaicum 
Delitzschianum 4, Göttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996. 

# One possible alternative to this model would be to position fragment 12 sig- 
nificantly lower and add a third column where it is posited in DJD 13. While this 
would allow for the extra space needed for the remainder of the missing text, 
there would still be insufficient space for the entire text of EJ here. The final of 
column of sheet 1 is significantly narrower than the preceding columns, and 
would thus require more lines than the movement of the fragment would accom- 
modate. Thus, if we posit this column of text there would be significant variants 
at some other point in the manuscript which would have to be accounted for. At 
present, I believe the present model accounts best for the material. 

°° There are a few places where the reconstructed lines do not align with the 
margins. This can be due to the imprecise nature of reconstruction and/or the 
differences in letter size, or a text differing from the Ethiopic that would lead to 
different line lengths. In other words, this is still hypothetical in nature. However, 
the fact that multiple lines over multiple columns do fit the analysis makes it 
plausible that the length of the intervening text between the fragments is correct, 
and that the reconstruction can serve as the basis for this material analysis. 
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Figure 14” 


Figure 13” 


Following the placement of the fragments within the model of the 


reconstructed text, I have analyzed the damage patterns found on 
the extant fragments. There are three patterns to be found among 
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the 18 fragments that are of use in the reconstruction (see figure 
15), 

The first pattern is a vertical line of damage that has formed as 
a result of pressure caused by the stitching between the two sheets 
that make up 4Q216 (found in the middle of fragment 12, c2). When 
the scroll was rolled, and subsequently flattened, the stitching 
caused a greater degree of pressure on the material, and damage 
occurred to nearly all layers of the scroll, at intervals of every 
whole and a half revolution.” This vertical line can be seen at mul- 
tiple places throughout the manuscript, on fragments 3, 13, 14 and 
18 (c1, c3, c4, c5). Beginning with the inside of the scroll, the meas- 
urements are 68 mm between c5 and c4, 72 mm between c4 and c3, 
116 mm between c3 and c2, and 168 mm between c2 and cl. Given 
an increase in the circumference of the scroll of 4 mm per revolu- 
tion, this correlates to one revolution from c5 to c4, one revolution 
from c4 to c3, one and one-half revolutions from c3 to c2, and two 
revolutions from c2 to c1. 

The second pattern of damage is an angle on the left edge of 
fragment 3i (a1) that corresponds to the angle of damage on the 
left edge of fragment 10 (a2). The distance between al and a2 is 88 
mm. As can be seen in fig. 16, this corresponds to exactly one rev- 
olution at this point in the scroll, given the measurements from the 
vertical line of damage. This correspondence points heavily in fa- 
vor of reconstructing a single revolution of the scroll as being 88 
mm at this point. 

The final damage pattern is found at the bottom left edges of 
fragments 12ii and 13 (b1, b2). This angle is not as clear of a corre- 
spondence as the two others, but the similarity seems too great to 


51 Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library; IAA, photo: Shai 
Halevi, edited by Matthew P. Monger. Note that I have included an outline of 
where the 14C samples taken by Magen Broshi were. 

5? Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library; IAA, photo: Shai 
Halevi, edited by Matthew P. Monger. 

5 My hypothesis is that the scroll was flattened at some point in antiquity, 
allowing the stitching in the middle of the scroll to come into contact with the 
layers on the same side of the scroll (whole revolutions) as well as layers on the 
opposite side of the scroll (half revolutions). A scroll lying horizontally on the 
cave floor could through centuries be covered by dust and dung from rats and 
bats, and would thus be flattened by the weight pressing from above. 
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be a coincidence as the distance between b1 and b2 is 75 mm, 
nearly the width of a single revolution of the scroll at this point.” 
By correlating the measurements between these repeated damage 
patterns, with an increase of 4 mm in circumference for each rev- 
olution of the scroll, we find that the scroll was rolled loosely with 
Jubilees 1 on the outside.” Figure 16 shows where successive whole 
revolutions (blue dotted lines) and half revolutions (green dotted 
lines) fall, relative to the stitching. 


# This variation is within the margin of error for this kind of reconstruction 
and may be the result of variance in column 4, stretching or shrinking of the writ- 
ing material and/or variation in scribal practice and writing at this point. 

5 This is within the limitations of a reasonable reconstruction, based on com- 
parison with other findings using similar methods, cf. Stegemann, 1990, p. 196. 
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Figure 15% 


A1 and a2 align on consecutive revolutions, as do b1 and b2. The 
stitching has caused the most extensive damage and the vertical 
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damage lines are visible not only at the same positions for consec- 
utive revolutions but also half revolutions. This also means that 
fragment 18, which is nearly 60 mm at its widest point, retains al- 
most the entire width of a revolution, and the innermost revolu- 
tion of the scroll would have a circumference of 56 mm, i.e. a diam- 
eter of 17.8 mm. This is only possible in the innermost part of a 
scroll, and there would not have been space for an additional col- 
umn, only a final margin.” Column 6 in my reconstruction is also 
likely the final column on the sheet, because the column is consid- 
erably wider than the other two on the same sheet, which are iden- 
tical in width.” The total length of the writing area of the scroll is 
thus approximately 70 cm, and the length of the scroll with open- 
ing and concluding margins would have been around 75 cm. Figure 
17 shows what the remaining fragments of 4Q216 look like when 
placed on top of each other according to the model outlined above. 


5 Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library; IAA, photo: Shai 
Halevi, edited by Matthew P. Monger. 

57 Courtesy of The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library; IAA, photo: Shai 
Halevi, edited by Matthew P. Monger. 

58 Stegemann, 1990, notes that shorter scrolls of 1.5-2 meters are more loosely 
rolled than longer scrolls, and often have a circumference of around 5 cm at the 
innermost layers. 

5 Columns 4 and 5 (in my counting) have an 11 cm wide writing block, while 
the reconstructed width of the writing block for column 6 must be 14 cm. 
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Figure 17° 


There are three major implications of this analysis, and as I discuss 
these implications in more detail elsewhere, I will only briefly 
point to the most important points here.‘ First, 4Q216 was not a 
complete copy of Jubilees, nor a large section of it, but only the two 
first chapters. This is not only important for the understanding of 


© Illustration by Matthew P. Monger. 

61 Cf, Matthew P. Monger; “The Development of Jubilees 1 in the Late Second 
Temple Period,” JSP 27.2, 2017, p. 83-102; idem “4Q216 and the Jubilees Creation 
Account,” forthcoming. 
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the transmission of Jubilees during the Hasmonean and Herodian 
periods, but also makes it important to evaluate the importance of 
the texts that were transmitted and the reasons for copying pre- 
cisely these texts. Second, Jubilees 1 was considerably shorter in 
4Q216 than in Ethiopic Jubilees. From a literary perspective, the 
missing section, Jub. 1:15b-25, contains several elements that make 
it a possible addition to the text of Jubilees 1 during a phase of re- 
daction.” Third, in 4Q216, Jubilees 2 ended with Jub. 2:24. This 
means that Jubilees 2 was transmitted in a shorter version than the 
one known from Ethiopic Jubilees. The section that is lacking at the 
end, Jub. 2:25-33, functions as a textual unit by itself and can also 
be seen as a possible editorial addition to the text of Jubilees 2.° 


Conclusion 


In this article, I have attempted to fill in some of the gaps in the 
description of 4Q216, and demonstrated that this scroll never con- 
tained more than (text corresponding to) Jubilees 1 and 2. The 
more detailed description here helps to explain the state of the 
manuscript as it is today, and shows features of the manuscript that 
should be included in discussions of scribal practice in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Furthermore, I have argued that the paleographic date of 
4Q216 sheet 2 should be moved to the first half of the first century 
BCE, possibly up to a half century later than what is suggested in 
DJD 13, thus placing the earliest textual witness to Jubilees in the 
early first century BCE -in a manuscript containing text from Jub 
2 only- a fact that should influence the discussion of the origin of 
Jubilees. These findings serve as a reminder that valuable infor- 
mation can be gleaned from the application of material analysis to 
manuscripts that already have been edited, and demonstrate the 
importance of revisiting previously edited manuscripts. Finally, 


€ Cf, Michel Testuz, Les idées religieuses du livre des Jubilés, Paris, Minard, 1960; 
Gene L. Davenport, The Eschatology of the Book of Jubilees, Studia Post-Biblica 20, 
Leiden, Brill, 1971. 

& Cf. James L. Kugel, A Walk through Jubilees: Studies in the Book of Jubilees and the 
World of Its Creation, Supplements to the Journal for the Study of Judaism 156, 
Leiden, Brill, 2012, p. 35-37. 
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the material reconstruction has shown that manuscripts contain- 
ing parts of Jubilees were copied and circulated in the first century 
BCE in a different form from Ethiopic Jubilees. The fact that Jubilees 
was circulating in different forms, and that certain parts, such as 
Jubilees 1 and 2, were circulating without the rest of the book, calls 
for more thought on the way we read and understand this work 
during the Second Temple period, which has repercussions on its 
place among the writings found in the Judean desert. Furthermore, 
the fact that the text of 4Q216 can be shown to be shorter than 
Ethiopic Jubilees in both chapters 1 and 2 provides material evi- 
dence that Jubilees has undergone revision during the 1st century 
BCE, calling for a renewed discussion of its literary growth and 
transmission. 


Les sanctuaires des prophètes chez les 
pèlerins chrétiens et musulmans, le 
sanctuaire d’Hébron ou le Haram al- 

Halil 


Clément Moussé 
Collège de France 


Abstract. Over the centuries, Jewish, Christian and Muslim pilgrims have produced a large 
number of witnesses and descriptions of the Cave of the Patriarchs in Hebron. Through 
these stories, the purpose of this article is to present the different evolutions of the sanctu- 
ary both in its construction, its representation and in the traditions related to it. 


Introduction 


Les récits des pèlerins chrétiens et des pèlerins musulmans visitant 
la Terre sainte sont bien connus. Beaucoup d’entre eux ont été édi- 
tés, retranscrits et encore traduits, menant à des études plus larges 
sur le phénomène des pèlerinages’. Cependant, les informations 
que pouvaient livrer les récits des deux confessions ont rarement 
été croisées, alors que les personnages vénérés dans certains lieux 
de pèlerinage décrits dans ces récits appartenaient à une catégorie 


1 P, Maraval, Lieux saints et pèlerinages d'Orient. Histoire et géographie, des origines 
à la conquête arabe, CERF, Paris, 1985 ; P. Maraval, Récits des premiers pèlerins chré- 
tiens au Proche-Orient (IV°-VII° siècle), CERF, Paris, 1996 ; D. Regnier-Bohler (dir.), 
Croisades et pèlerinages. Récits, chroniques et voyages en Terre Sainte XII-XVI siècle, Laf- 
font, Paris, 1997; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Voyages d'Ibn Jobair, 4 volumes, 
Geuthner, Paris 1949 ; D. Tallmon-Heller, Islamic Piety in Medieval Syria. Mosques, 
Cemeteries and Sermons under the Zangids and Ayyübids (1146-1260), Brill, Leyde-Bos- 
ton, 2007. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 335-363. 
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de saints, et notamment les prophètes, qui pouvaient être com- 
muns aux deux religions’. 

Le premier récit d’un pèlerin chrétien occidental partant en pè- 
lerinage pour la Terre sainte date du IV" siècle. C’est à cette époque 
que les chrétiens ont commencé à s'intéresser à ces lieux qui 
étaient liés aux Saintes Écritures. La paix de Dieu, confirmée par 
l’Edit de Milan en 313, fut une des raisons qui favorisa cet engoue- 
ment pour la Terre sainte’. 

Ce phénomène de pèlerinage fut accru grâce notamment aux 
découvertes de reliques de personnages bibliques. Ainsi, on dé- 
couvre la tombe de Job à Carnéas en 350 ; en 415, un paysan a une 
révélation qui permet de trouver la tombe de Zacharie ; tandis 
qu’en 453, à Émèse, on doit à un moine l'invention de la tête de 
Jean-Baptiste‘. Ainsi, la période qui va du IV® au VI° siècle est mar- 
quée par les découvertes de reliques et par la recherche de lieux 
dits « saints » qui furent « inventoriés par les chrétiens, certains à 
partir de traditions, d’autres de manière empirique, d’autres de 
manière “inspirée” »°. Tous ces souvenirs retrouvés de l’Ancien et 
du Nouveau Testament ont excité la curiosité des chrétiens occi- 
dentaux qui, motivés par cette soif de connaissance religieuse, ont 
décidé de visiter la Terre sainte et de rendre compte de leur périple 
dans des récits de voyage. Ces premières relations ont été écrites, 
avant tout, par des pèlerins lettrés. Il s’agit, pour eux, d'accomplir 
un acte de dévotion dont on attend un enrichissement spirituel 


2 Les sanctuaires des prophètes dans la Syrie médiévale. Il s’agit d’une thèse en 
cours à l’EPHE, sous la direction de Monsieur Jean-Michel Mouton. 

3 Marcel Simon, « Les pèlerinages dans l’antiquité chrétienne », Les pèlerinages 
de l'antiquité biblique et classique à l'occident médiéval, ouvrage collectif du Centre de 
recherches d'histoire des religions, Études d'histoire des religions, Geuthner, Pa- 
ris, 1973, p. 97 ; Marcel Simon, « Les saints d’Israél dans la dévotion de l’église an- 
cienne », dans Marcel Simon, Recherches d'histoire judéo-chrétienne, Mouton & Co., 
Paris-La Haye, 1962, p. 161. 

“Pour Job, voir Maraval, Lieux saints et pèlerinages d'Orient, p. 41, 43, 46, 286; 
pour Zacharie, voir Ibid. p. 42-43, 45-46, 302 ; pour Jean-Baptiste, voir Ibid., p. 42- 
43, 45, 58-59, 335-336. 

5 Maraval, Lieux saints et pèlerinages d'Orient, p. VIII. 
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mais aussi intellectuel‘ : la curiosité historique, le désir de s’ins- 
truire et de voir précisément les lieux où se sont passés les événe- 
ments rapportés par les Saintes Écritures sont incontestablement 
présents dans les récits de ces pèlerins imprégnés de culture reli- 
gieuse et de connaissance précise de la Bible’. Il faut attendre la 
période des Croisades pour découvrir des récits de pèlerins de cul- 
ture plus modeste‘. 

Après la conquête musulmane du Biläd al-Sam, c’est-à-dire de 
la grande Syrie, ces sanctuaires, qui étaient dédiés aux grandes fi- 
gures de la Bible et des Évangiles ayant le statut, pour la plupart, 
de prophète dans le Coran, ont été récupérés par les nouveaux con- 
quérants et ont été modifiés pour être plus en adéquation avec leur 
culte’. Certains de ces lieux saints sont cités dans les recueils de 
hadit-s, d’autres sont mentionnés dans les œuvres des premiers 
géographes arabes, lesquels ont accordé comme première vertu à 
la Syrie d’être la terre des Prophètes”, mais ces ouvrages sont peu 
éloquents et ne donnent que de vagues informations quant à leur 
localisation et aux édifices présents. Mais c’est surtout à la période 
du Moyen Âge central (XI°-XIII° siècles) que ces sanctuaires, consi- 
dérés par l'islam comme des lieux de cultes secondaires, se déve- 
loppent'!. Ce phénomène, que l’on peut qualifier de redécouverte 
de ces sanctuaires, est relayé par une littérature abondante com- 
posée de relations de voyages de lettrés musulmans (Rihla) mais 
aussi de Guide de lieux de pèlerinage (Kitab al-Ziyarat), dont le premier 


€M. Simon, « Les pèlerinages dans l'antiquité chrétienne », dans Simon, Op. 
cit., p. 98. 

7 Voir par exemple les récits : « Le pèlerin de Bordeaux », dans Maraval, Récits 
des premiers pèlerins chrétiens, p. 11-41 ; « Egérie, Journal de voyage » et « Pierre 
Diacre, les lieux saints », dans Ibid., p. 55-142 ; « Jérôme et Paula, Lettre », dans 
Ibid., p. 143-161. 

® Regnier-Bohler, Op. cit., p. 881-1278. 

° Nous parlons ici des 24 prophètes cités dans le Coran, d’Adam jusqu’à Jésus. 
Muhammad, étant le Messager des musulmans, est exclu de cette liste. 

10 al-Mugaddasi, Ahsan at-tagäsim fi ma‘ifat al-agälim, la meilleure répartition 
pour la connaissance des provinces, trad. A. Miquel, IFD, Damas, 1963, p. 145. 

Madame J. Sourdel avait déjà remarqué ce phénomène de redécouverte : 
voir J. Sourdel-Thomine, « Les anciens lieux de pèlerinage damascains d’après les 
sources arabes », Bulletin d'Études Orientales, XIV, PIFD, Damas, 1952-1954, p. 65- 
85. 
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fut écrit à la fin du XIT° siècle par al-Harawi (m. 1215)”. Ce dernier 
ouvrage, issu des pérégrinations de son auteur, restitue de manière 
succincte et sous la forme d’un inventaire tous les lieux de pèleri- 
nage présents dans le dar al-islam, et fait le constat d’un mouve- 
ment, d’un engouement de la population pour ces lieux de vénéra- 
tion. 

Nous avons fait le choix, pour cette présentation, de nous con- 
centrer sur le sanctuaire des Patriarches à Hébron. Ce sanctuaire, 
vénéré par les trois religions monothéistes et réputé abriter les 
corps d'Abraham, d'Isaac et de Jacob ainsi que celui de leurs 
femmes Sarah, Rébecca et Léa, est bien connu, même s’il n’a été 
que peu étudié en raison de l’interdiction draconienne de ceux qui 
en avaient la garde de toute visite et, a fortiori, de toute investiga- 
tion scientifique. Quelques chercheurs et érudits furent néanmoins 
autorisés, notamment au début du siècle dernier, à faire de brefs 
séjours, et ont pu livrer quelques relevés et observations pour per- 
mettre une description correcte du site”. 

Notre but, ici, n’est pas de faire une nouvelle description et un 
nouveau phasage du monument. Nous nous contenterons simple- 
ment de mentionner ce qui fait la particularité et l’originalité de 
cet édifice, c’est-à-dire le complexe souterrain, construit sous le 
bâtiment lui-même, qui est composé de plusieurs salles funéraires 
dans lesquelles la tradition placerait les véritables tombes des Pa- 
triarches, sachant que celles qui sont visibles au niveau supérieur 
ne sont que des cénotaphes. Nous voudrions plutôt nous focaliser 
sur la représentation du sanctuaire au fil des siècles par les pèlerins 
chrétiens et musulmans, afin de présenter ses changements, ses 
évolutions, aussi bien dans les traditions qui lui sont liées que dans 
les descriptions livrées par ces différents voyageurs. 


2 Al-Harawi, Kitab al-isarat ila ma‘rifat al-ziyarat, éd. J. Sourdel-Thomine, PIFD, 
Damas, 1953 ; trad. Guide des lieux de pélerinage, PIFD, Damas, 1957. 

8L, H. Vincent, E. J. H. Mackay & F.-M. Abel, Hebron le Haram al-Khalil, E. Le- 
roux, Paris, 1923. 
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Hébron avant la conquête musulmane 


Hébron est cité dans la Genèse (25, 9-10 ; 49, 32-39 ; 50, 13) sous le 
vocable « grotte de Makpéla », située « dans le champ d’Ephrön le 
fils de Tsohar le Hittite, qui est en face de Mamré [ou Mambre] ». 
Abraham aurait acquis cette grotte pour en faire un tombeau après 
que sa femme Sarah fut morte. Après une vie longue de 175 années, 
Abraham l'aurait rejointe dans la tombe, puis son fils Isaac et sa 
femme Rébecca ainsi que son petit-fils Jacob et sa femme Léa, dans 
ce que l’on peut considérer désormais comme un tombeau familial. 
Il s’agit de ce récit, accepté par toutes les confessions, qui marque 
le début d’un lieu de syncrétisme religieux où juifs et chrétiens se 
côtoient. Les samaritains aussi reconnaissent le caractère sacré de 
cette tombe, mais ils y voient plutôt les dernières demeures 
d'Adam, de Mathusalem, de Lamech et de Noé. Si les samaritains 
désignent un quatuor à Hébron, c’est à cause de l’appellation, lue 
dans le Livre de Josué (14, 15), désignant Hébron de « ville des 
quatre » : « Cariath Arbe“ ». Cette interprétation, peut-être erro- 
née, porta néanmoins la confusion, et on tenta aussi chez les juifs 
et les chrétiens d’accrocher un quatrième patriarche mort et en- 
terré avec Abraham, Isaac et Jacob. Ainsi, comme les samaritains, 
ils désignèrent Adam comme faisant partie de ce quatuor. 
Cependant, si les traditions et les commentaires de la Genèse 
identifièrent comme quatrième tombe celle d'Adam, ce ne fut pas 
le cas des premiers voyageurs chrétiens. En effet, s’il apparaît de 
manière unanime, dans ces récits, qu’Hébron recouvre les tombes 
d'Abraham, d'Isaac, de Jacob et de leurs femmes, l'identité du qua- 
trième patriarche ou du saint diffère. Seul Saint Jérôme (404), ra- 
contant le pèlerinage de Paula, mentionne la tombe d’Adam avec 
les tombes Abraham et de ses descendants mais, n’étant pas con- 
vaincu par cette vénération qu’il considère comme une invention 
des juifs, il signale aussi la tombe du personnage biblique Caleb”. 
La pèlerine Éthérie (381-384) a vu aussi la tombe de Caleb, avec 


4 D’autres désignèrent cette ville sous le nom d’Arbe, du fils d’Enac qui en fut 
le fondateur. Il y a eu manifestement une mauvaise interprétation du terme 
« Adam » : Josué XV, 13 ; Mgr Mislin, Les saints lieux, tome I, Guyot Frères, Paris, 
1851, p. 251. 

15 « Jérôme et Paula, Lettre », dans Maraval, Op. cit, p. 154. 
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celle d’un autre personnage de l’Ancien Testament, Abner, dans les 
environs immédiats d’Hébron” ; cette dernière tombe avait, déjà, 
été évoquée par Flavius Josèphe” au I” siècle de notre ère. Le sou- 
venir de ces deux personnages bibliques tire son origine de l’An- 
cien Testament : Caleb, l’un des 12 explorateurs envoyés par Moïse 
en pays de Canaan, avait reçu Hébron en héritage de Josué (Juges 
1, 20; Josué 14, 13), en revanche, son lieu de sépulture n’est pas 
clairement indiqué ; quant à Abner, sa mort ainsi que son enterre- 
ment, ordonné par David à Hébron, sont rapportés dans le Deu- 
xième livre de Samuel (II S 3, 32). La pélerine Ethérie et le pèlerin 
Théodosius (518) s’appuyérent très certainement sur cet ouvrage 
lorsqu'ils désignérent, lors de leur passage en Terre sainte, Hébron 
comme lieu de refuge de David”. 

En dehors de ces personnages de l’Ancien Testament, les pre- 
miers pèlerins avaient tendance à faire d’Hébron un tombeau fa- 
milial dans lequel tous les descendants d'Abraham avaient leurs sé- 
pultures. Ainsi, s'appuyant sur les Écrits intertestamentaires, 
comme le Livre des Jubilées ou les Testaments des douze Pa- 
triarches”, ils signalent les tombes des 11 fils de Jacob avec la pré- 
sence, dans certains cas, du sépulcre de Joseph. Dans son Histoire 
ancienne des juifs, Flavius Josèphe rapporte que les frères de Joseph 
« moururent en Égypte après y avoir vécu fort heureusement. 
Leurs fils et leurs petits-fils portèrent leurs corps à Hébron dans le 
sépulcre de leurs ancêtres et lorsque les hébreux sortirent d'Égypte 
ils y portèrent aussi les os de Joseph” ». Ethérie, pèlerine du IV° 
siècle, signale les tombes des 11 fils de Jacob dans une grotte située 
à «trois cents pas d’Hébron à l'endroit qu’on appelle Abramiri » 


16 « Egérie, Journal de voyage », dans Maraval, Op. cit., p. 62. 

7 Flavius Joseph, Histoire ancienne des juifs, livre VII, chap. 1. 

18 « Egérie, Journal de voyage », dans Maraval, Op. cit., p. 62 ; « Théodosius, La 
Topographie de la Terre sainte », dans Maraval, Op. cit., p. 189. 

1 Le Livre des Jubilées, chap. 47 : « Et dans la 2° année de la 2° semaine du 47° 
jubilé, le roi d'Égypte partit en guerre contre le roi de Canaan, alors les enfants 
d'Israël rapporterent tous les os des enfants de Jacob, sauf les os de Joseph, et ils 
les enterrèrent dans le champ de la double cave dans la montagne ». Chacun des 
fils de Jacob fut porté et enterré à Hébron : voir les Testaments des douze Pa- 
triarches ; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit., p. 147. 

2 Flavius Josèphe, Op. cit., II, 1. 
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tandis que «les os de Joseph sont ensevelis à part dans son 
église »°!. 

On constate qu’autour du récit originel, celui du sépulcre 
d'Abraham, d’Isaac, de Jacob et de leurs femmes, d’autres tradi- 
tions plus ou moins canoniques sont venues se greffer, et il s’agit 
de tous ces lieux saints qui attiraient pèlerins juifs et chrétiens”. 

Le sanctuaire des Patriarches se trouve sur la route qui partait 
de Jerusalem pour se rendre vers le sud ; c'était l’une des étapes de 
cet itinéraire, voire même la dernière. Même si les pèlerins furent 
nombreux à s’y rendre et même si les relations de voyages le citent 
presque toujours, les descriptions du tombeau en lui-même ne sont 
pas très abondantes et sont plutôt avares de détails. La première 
description qui nous est parvenue est celle du Pèlerin de Bordeaux. 
Il fit son pèlerinage en 333 et lors de son passage à Hébron il 
« trouve un tombeau quadrangulaire fait de pierres, d'une admi- 
rable beauté, où furent déposés Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sara, Ré- 
becca et Lia” ». Chez la pèlerine Éthérie, les sanctuaires semblent 
être éparpillés et laissent presque imaginer un chemin balisé avec 
des étapes qui avertissent que tel lieu est « la maison de David » 
dont « une partie tient encore debout, car la chambre où il de- 
meure est fréquentée encore aujourd’hui pour y prier ». Une autre 
étape, non loin d’Hébron, est Abramiri, où l’on signale la maison de 
Jacob dans laquelle « une église sans toit a été construite ». Une 
autre église, nous l’avions mentionnée, non loin de la grotte où re- 
posent les 11 fils de Jacob, recouvre les ossements de Joseph. Et en- 
fin « à cinquante pas de là se trouve la tombe de saint Caleb » et 
encore « non loin d’Hebron la tombe d’Abner fils de Ner »™. Ce ré- 
cit est intéressant pour la topographie religieuse de la ville d’Hé- 
bron et on remarque que les églises se sont multipliées ; toutefois 
il est curieux de constater qu'il n’y a pas de mention du tombeau 
des Patriarches ; peut-être qu'il s'agissait d’une évidence pour 


21 « Egérie, Journal de voyage », dans Maraval, Op. cit., p. 62. 

2 Malheureusement, nous n’avons pas de récit de pèlerin juif avant l’époque 
médiévale. Nous avons connaissance de leur présence pour cette période que par 
l'intermédiaire de voyageurs chrétiens qui les mentionnent. 

23 « Le pèlerin de Bordeaux », dans Maraval, Op. cit., p. 35. 

4 Pour toutes ces références, voir « Egérie, Journal de voyage », dans Maraval, 
Op. cit., p. 62. 
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Éthérie qu’elle n’a pas cru bon de mentionner. Finalement, seul le 
Pèlerin de Plaisance qui visite la Terre Sainte au VI° siècle livre une 
description un peu plus précise. Il nous apprend qu’au-dessus du 
tombeau des Patriarches fut construite une basilique 4 quadruple 
portique avec un atrium à ciel ouvert qui était divisé, par une ba- 
lustrade, en deux parties dont l’une était réservée aux chrétiens et 
l’autre aux Juifs”. L'édifice était donc partagé entre les deux cultes 
et une « multitude innombrable de Juifs » se presse le jour de célé- 
bration de la déposition de Jacob et de David”. L'autorité ecclésias- 
tique, qui soit n'avait pas la mainmise sur le tombeau des pa- 
triarches, ou soit tolérait encore les pratiques juives, ne devait sans 
doute pas encourager les pèlerins à s’y rendre, de peur que ces der- 
niers, au contact des « tendances judaïsantes », ne tombent dans 
de dangereuses déviations”. Il est donc possible que ces pèlerins 
ne passèrent que peu de temps a Hébron et préféraient plutôt s’at- 
tarder sur un autre site, situé non loin du tombeau des Patriarches, 
Mambré. Ce lieu, lié à la vie pastorale d'Abraham, là où le pa- 
triarche reçut la visite de trois messagers d’en-Haut, symbolisant 
la Sainte-Trinité*, montrait le chêne ou térébinthe sous lequel 
Abraham venait s'asseoir, et un puits d’où il prenait de l’eau pour 
ses visiteurs. Sur cet emplacement, une basilique fut édifiée sous 
l'ordre de Constantin autour de l’arbre sacré”. Même si ce site de- 
meura aussi un lieu de syncrétisme religieux, fréquenté par les 
Juifs et les païens, il semblerait que les chrétiens aient investi de 
manière flagrante ce lieu bien plus qu’à Hébron. La remarque de 
l'historien Sozoméne (V° siècle) est, sur ce sujet, sans équivoque, 


25 « Itinéraire du Pèlerin de Plaisance », dans Maraval, Op. cit., p. 223-224. 

2 Ibid., p. 224. 

7 Voir M. Simon, « Les saints d'Israël dans la dévotion de l’église ancienne », 
dans Simon, Op. cit., p. 160. 

28 Tres vidit et unum adoravit est une préfiguration vétérotestamentaire de la 
trinité bien connue. 

# Pour tous les pèlerins chrétiens qui visitent Mambré et leurs descriptions, 
voir le récit du Pèlerin de Bordeaux, dans lequel il présente la basilique de Cons- 
tantin et le puits d'Abraham, voir « Le pèlerin de Bordeaux », dans Maraval, Op. 
cit., p.35 ; et celui d’Egerie qui décrit le puits d'Abraham, montre le térébinthe, 
une église, un autel et des grottes, voir « Egérie, Journal de voyage », dans Mara- 
val, Op. cit., p. 62. 
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« rien d’autre ne s’y accomplit désormais que le culte divin con- 
forme à la loi de l’Église »°°. 

Avant la conquête musulmane, les récits des premiers pèlerins 
chrétiens qui visitent Hébron font état d’un lieu vénéré par les Juifs 
et les chrétiens avec, selon le Pèlerin de Plaisance, une synagogue 
et une église à l’intérieur de l'enceinte d'époque hérodienne, celle 
décrite par le Pèlerin de Bordeaux comme étant « quadrangulaire 
fait[e] de pierres, d’une admirable beauté *'». Ces pèlerins suivent 
les Saintes Écritures pour l'attribution des tombeaux. Toutefois, ils 
n’évoquent presque jamais la double caverne supposée renfermer 
les tombes des Patriarches. 

Le VII siècle est une période de troubles et d'instabilité en Terre 
sainte, marquée par les invasions perses et la conquête musul- 
mane”, Les pèlerins chrétiens sont moins nombreux et leurs rela- 
tions quasi inexistantes. 


Hébron de la conquête musulmane 
jusqu’aux Croisades 


Deux relations de voyage chretiennes font &tat de la Terre sainte 
après les invasions perses et la conquête musulmane. La première, 
datée de 680, est due à un évêque gaulois du nom d’Arculfe, mais 
elle fut rédigée par Adomnan, abbé de l’île d’Iona. Arculfe visite Jé- 
rusalem mais aussi les sites présents en Samarie, en Galilée, en Sy- 
rie et en Égypte”. Son périple l'emmène dans la ville d’Hébron sur 
laquelle il donne une description peu flatteuse. Il nous apprend 
qu’elle n’est pas ceinte d’une muraille « mais elle montre seule- 
ment les restes des ruines d’une cité autrefois détruite ». Puis il se 
rend dans « le champ de la grotte double qu’Abraham acheta » ; il 
énumère les patriarches présents qui, selon lui, sont au nombre de 


3° Marcel Simon, « Les pèlerinages dans l’antiquité chrétienne », dans Simon, 
Op. cit., p. 104. 

31 « Le pèlerin de Bordeaux », dans Maraval, Op. cit., p. 35. 

32 L’invasion des Perses sassanides a lieu en 614 et provoqua un certain chaos 
dans la région. Beaucoup d’églises furent pillées et détruites. Quant à la conquête 
musulmane, elle eut lieu à la fin des années 630. 

3 Voir l'introduction du récit d’Arculfe : « Arculfe, Lieux saints », dans Mara- 
val, Op. cit., p. 237. 
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quatre : Adam, Abraham, Isaac et Jacob avec leurs trois femmes, Sa- 
rah, Rebecca et Léa. Leurs cénotaphes sont faits de pierres « tra- 
vaillées et taillées dans une seule pierre », « ayant la forme d’une 
basilique » mais « couverts d’une vile poussière ». Seul Adam, qui 
est séparé des autres, n’est pas enseveli sous « une tombe de pierre 
taillée élevée au-dessus de la terre, comme les autres... mais dans 
la terre, recouvert de terre ». Les couvercles des cénotaphes sont 
« de pierres blanches et dures » excepté celui d'Adam « qui est 
certes couvert d’une pierre mais d’une couleur plus sombre et 
d'une facture plus ordinaire »**. À l’époque de l’évêque gaulois, 
sept tombes étaient visibles dans l’édifice hérodien d’Hébron. 
Peut-être que l'emplacement de la tombe d'Adam correspond à 
celle que les pèlerins musulmans identifieront comme celle appar- 
tenant à Joseph ? 

La description livrée dans ce récit laisse croire qu’Hebron avait 
souffert des invasions du VII siècle. Il est fort probable qu’il 
s'agisse de celle des Perses qui laissèrent la ville « misérablement 
détruite” » comme le déplore Arculfe. Le Traité de l'invention des Pa- 
triarches Abraham, Isaac et Jacob, récit sur l’ouverture de la grotte 
d’Hebron en 1119, qui est quasi contemporain de l'événement et 
sur lequel nous reviendrons plus loin, rapporte dans une espèce de 
préambule, faisant office de résumé de l’histoire du sanctuaire, 
que, lors de l’arrivée des musulmans, ceux qui habitaient Hébron 
« s’enfuirent avec les autres cachant l'entrée du tombeau très saint 
de manière que l’on pense qu’il n’y avait jamais eu de porte à cet 
endroit* ». À leur arrivée, les musulmans ne purent y pénétrer 
qu'avec l’aide des Juifs qui leur montrèrent où faire une porte en 


# Maraval, Op. cit., p. 263-264. 

35 Maraval, Op. cit., p. 265. À partir de la conquête musulmane, les pèlerins de 
passage à Hébron verront deux localisations ou deux villes à Hébron ; une pre- 
mière qui sera toujours ruinée et à l'abandon, certainement à cause des invasions 
du VII? siècle, et une deuxième, proche du sanctuaire. Manifestement, les inva- 
sions ont obligé le transfert de la population vers le lieu saint, et ce dernier a fa- 
vorisé l’essor de la nouvelle ville. 

3° « Canonici Hebronensis Tractatus de Inventione Sanctorum Patriarcharum 
Abraham, Ysaac et Jacob », dans Recueils des historiens des Croisades, historiens occi- 
dentaux, V, Paris, 1895, p. 309. 
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contrepartie d’une sécurité, certainement religieuse, et à condi- 
tion que leur soit permis de construire une synagogue devant l’en- 
tree”. Le traité ajoute que ce peuple, les musulmans, aurait occupé 
le lieu avec honneur, « que nul, si ce n’est déchaussé et les pieds 
lavés, maura eu l’audace d'y pénétrer, qu’un oratoire d’un travail 
remarquable y aura été construit, décoré merveilleusement avec 
de lor, de l’argent et des panneaux de soie. » Même si ce texte n’est 
pas concomitant avec l’entrée des musulmans en Palestine, il ne 
déplore aucune dégradation du sanctuaire. Au contraire, il semble- 
rait même que les nouveaux conquérants y aient opéré une recons- 
truction. C’est ce qui semble transparaitre dans le récit de saint 
Willibald, qui entreprend son pèlerinage entre 720 et 740. Cet 
évêque anglo-saxon ne constate aucune destruction à Hébron qu'il 
nomme « castellum Afframiam » dans lequel il note la présence des 
trois tombeaux des patriarches, Abraham, Isaac et Jacob*. 

La figure d’Abraham/Ibrähim dans l'hagiographie musulmane 
est d’une importance de premier ordre ; son statut d’« Ami de Dieu, 
al-Halil », lui vaut une certaine primauté sur les autres. Ainsi, les 
lieux de pèlerinage liés à son souvenir ont très tôt été adoptés par 
les musulmans et parmi eux : Hébron”’. Les géographes arabes sont 
les premiers à mentionner la tombe du prophète Ibrahim ainsi que 
celles de ses descendants Ishaq, Ya‘qub et de leurs femmes. Ibn 
Hawqal (m. 951) et al-Istahri (m. 978) rapportent que, dans une 
mosquée « où l’on se rassemble pour la prière du vendredi, on 
trouve les tombeaux [des trois prophètes] rangés sur une même 
ligne. Chacun de leurs sépulcres est en face de celui de sa 


3 Ibid., p. 309. Le texte est peu précis quant à la sécurité demandée par les Juifs 
aux conquérants, s’agit-il de l'octroi du statut de dimmi ou s'agit-il de l’aman ? 

38 « Vie ou plutôt pèlerinage de saint Willibald », dans Regnier-Bohler, Op. cit., 
p.911. 

3° Certaines traditions, ou hadit-s, plus ou moins authentiques, concernent le 
pèlerinage d’Hébron. Certains le considèrent comme un pèlerinage canonique et 
de substitution pour tous ceux qui ne peuvent aller à Médine. Voir J.-J.-L. Bargès, 
Hébron et le tombeau du patriarche Abraham, traditions et légendes musulmanes rappor- 
tées par les auteurs arabes, Challamel Ainé, Paris, 1863, p. 31-33 dans lequel de nom- 
breux hadit-s sont rapportés. 
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femme“ ». Al-Mugaddasi (m. 991) livre une description plus four- 
nie du sanctuaire, qu’il compare à une « redoutable forteresse ». Il 
s'étonne de l’énormité des blocs de pierre, dont il attribue le travail 
aux génies. Il énumère les prophètes qui sont au nombre de trois, 
et indique pour chacun un emplacement dans le sanctuaire avec sa 
femme en vis-à-vis, seuls les cénotaphes d'Abraham et de sa femme 
étant placés sous une coupole. Le sanctuaire est entouré de logis 
destinés aux pèlerins. Il rapporte qu'il existait « un hospice ouvert 
à demeure, avec un cuisinier, un boulanger et des serviteurs qui 
offrent des lentilles à l'huile à tous les pauvres qui sont là“ ». Ces 
largesses deviennent coutumiéres au sanctuaire d’Hebron lorsqu'il 
passe sous domination musulmane. En effet, selon une tradition 
musulmane qui faisait d'Abraham le père des hôtes, celui-ci ne 
mangeait jamais seul et invitait chaque jour quelqu'un à sa table. 
Un jour, il invita un vieillard à sa table sans savoir que celui-ci était 
un infidèle. Lorsqu'il le sut, sa réaction, dans un premier temps fut 
de le renvoyer mais par une injonction de Dieu, il dut le rappeler et 
s'excusa de sa mauvaise conduite. Le vieillard, après les explica- 
tions d'Abraham, s’écria « Louange à Allah qui blame son ami en 
faveur de son ennemi ! » avant de se convertir”. 

Ainsi, afin de rendre honneur à la bienveillance d’Ibrahim, on 
servait à son tombeau ce que l’on appelait le Samat al-Halil (le repas 


#R.P. A.-S. Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Librairie Le- 
coffre, Paris, 1951, p. 59. Al-Tabari (m. 923) donne une localisation syrienne de la 
tombe d'Abraham sans autre précision ; voir Louis Dubeux, Chronique d’Abo-Djafar 
Mohammed Tabari, Tome I, chap. 40, A. J. Valpy, Paris, 1836, p. 195. Le géographe 
Ibn Hurdädba (m. 885) indique que le tombeau d'Abraham se trouve dans une 
mosquée éponyme à 13 miles de Jérusalem. Voir Ibn Khordadbeh, « Le livre des 
routes et des provinces », trad. Ch. Barbier de Meynard, dans Journal Asiatique, 
1865 (mai-juin), p. 451. Al-Mas‘üdi (m. 956), quant à lui, dit qu’il est enterré dans 
la mosquée « qui est surnommée mosquée d'Abraham et pâturages d'Abraham » 
voir Mas‘üdi, Les prairies d'Or, T. 1, trad. Ch. Barbier de Meynard, Société asiatique, 
Paris, 1861, p. 88, 90. 

#1 Pour toutes les citations, voir Al-Muqaddasi, Un Palestinien sur la route, trad. 
André Miquel, Sindbad-Actes Sud, Paris, 2008, p. 76-77. 

“Les détails de cette tradition sont dans Mikhond, Rauzat-us-Safa (jardin de 
pureté). Bible de l'Islam ou l’histoire sainte suivant la foi musulmane, trad. E. Lamairesse, 
Georges Carré, Paris, 1894, p. 63-64. 
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d’Ibrähim) qui se composait essentiellement de lentilles et était 
servi quotidiennement. 

Au cours de la période qui comprend la conquête musulmane et 
qui va jusqu'aux Croisades, une seule relation de voyage qui évoque 
le sanctuaire des Patriarches nous est parvenue. Il s’agit de celle du 
voyageur persan Nasir-i Husraw, qui passe à Hébron en 1047. Celui- 
ci fournit une description assez complète du lieu en commençant 
par sa topographie. La campagne aux alentours se compose de cul- 
tures de jardins, « d'innombrables arbres non greffés, comme les 
vignes, les figuiers, les oliviers et le sumac* ». Une source qui est 
conduite par un canal et qui alimente une citerne assure l’approvi- 
sionnement de la ville“. Le tombeau en lui-même est circonscrit 
dans une enceinte fermée de « quatre murs en pierres de taille ». 
Après en avoir donné les dimensions, il passe à la description de 
l'intérieur où il note la présence d’un mihrab et d’une magsüra pla- 
cés au sud, en direction de la Qibla. Il décrit les cénotaphes, les po- 
sitionne dans le sanctuaire : les premiers, au sud, sont Isaac et Re- 
becca, au milieu se trouvent Abraham et Sarah, quant à Jacob et 
Léa, ils viennent à la suite de leurs grands-parents ; ils sont dispo- 
ses nord-sud, en « pierres de taille et de la hauteur d’un homme »*. 
Seuls les tombeaux d'Abraham et de sa femme ont le droit chacun 
à « un mausolée à l’intérieur duquel il y en a un autre autour du- 
quel on peut tourner, muni de quatre fenêtres permettant d’y voir 
au-dedans ». L'auteur persan s'arrête aussi sur les éléments de dé- 
coration comme des tapis, des lampes, des tentures de brocart et 
des nattes provenant notamment du Magrib, dont il prétend 
qu’elles sont d’un très grand prix. Il compte six tombeaux dans 
l'enceinte du téménos, mais il mentionne une pente en dehors de 
l'édifice, qui conduit au tombeau de Joseph, fait « de pierres et sur- 
monté d’une petite coupole ». Celui-ci se trouve un peu éloigné de 
ceux de ses ancêtres, puisqu’« entre le tombeau de Joseph et le 
sanctuaire d’al-Halil, il y a un grand cimetière où l’on ensevelit les 


“8 Marmardji, Op cit., p. 59. 

# Nassiri Khosrau, Safer Nameh. Relation de voyage en Syrie, en Palestine, en Egypte, 
en Arabie et en Perse, pendant les années de l'Hégire 437-444 (1035-1042), trad. Ch. Sche- 
fer, Ernest Leroux, Paris, 1881, p. 100. 

# Il ne s’agit pas d’une disposition musulmane. Si cela avait été le cas, les tom- 
beaux seraient placés d'ouest en est, la tête tournée vers le sud, en direction de la 
Qibla. 
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morts des différentes contrées ». Enfin, Nasir-i Husraw termine sa 
description par évoquer les dépendances du lieu de culte destinées 
à l'accueil des pèlerins. Elles sont composées « des chambres réser- 
vées aux hôtes », de « plusieurs moulins actionnés par des mulets 
et des taureaux pour moudre la farine », et des fours pour faire 
cuire le pain. Tout ceci est mis en place afin de servir aux visiteurs 
du tombeau le repas quotidien composé, à l'époque de Näsir-i 
Husraw, d’« une galette ronde de pain et un plat de lentilles cuites 
avec de l’huile, et des raisins secs ». 

Au milieu du XI® siècle, le sanctuaire d'Abraham semble être 
bien implanté dans le paysage religieux musulman ; l'édifice est 
devenu une mosquée avec tous les attributs nécessaires à l’office 
du culte, il s’est doté aussi de traditions purement musulmanes 
avec une coutume en lien avec celles-ci : Ibrahim père des hôtes et 
le Samat al-Halil. Les destructions qui avaient été évoquées au cours 
du VIII siècle ont totalement disparu ; il s’agit maintenant d’un 
lieu de culte prospère, richement décoré, visité, bien entretenu et 
muni de nombreuses fondations pieuses consistant « en villages et 
en propriétés immobilières à Jérusalem, permettant de pourvoir 
aux dépenses du sanctuaire »“, 

Dans son récit, Näsir-i Husraw évoque une tradition selon la- 
quelle le sanctuaire, à l’origine, n'avait pas d'entrée, et qu’à 
l'époque du calife fatimide al-Mahdi (909-934) une ouverture dans 
le téménos fut percée”. L'origine de cette tradition nous reste obs- 
cure ; il y a des similitudes avec la tradition mentionnée plus haut 
sur la fermeture du tombeau par les chrétiens avant l’arrivée des 
musulmans. Quoiqu'il en soit, l’invraisemblance du fait que le ca- 
life fatimide al-Mahdi, présenté comme maître d'Égypte par notre 
auteur, ait pu pratiquer cette ouverture ou même être un jour passé 
à Hébron, prouve qu'il y a un désir du Persan d'attribuer le mérite 
de cette découverte au califat 8i‘ite d'Égypte“. 


“© Pour toutes ces références, voir Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 59-60; Khosrau, Op. 
cit., p. 99-105. 

#7 Khosrau, Op. cit., p. 105. 

#8 Le calife fatimide al-Mahdi (909-934) n’a jamais régné en Egypte malgré plu- 
sieurs tentatives de conquête. Il y a peut-être confusion et il s’agit, dans ce cas, du 
calife abbasside al-Mahdi, fils d’al-Mansür (775-785). Ceci est difficilement véri- 
fiable. 
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Hébron sous la domination des Croisés 


Les Croisés investissent rapidement Hébron ; la ville est conquise 
par Godefroy de Bouillon en 1100. Ils y établissent une seigneurie 
dépendante de Jérusalem, dont le premier seigneur fut Galdemar 
Carpenel et le dernier Renaud de Châtillon, jusqu’en 1187, date de 
la reconquête musulmane entreprise par Saladin”. 

La période franque est marquée par un événement qui fit grand 
bruit en Orient : celui de l’ouverture de la grotte des Patriarches en 
1119, rapportée dans un petit texte qui s'intitule le Traité de l’Inven- 
tion des saints Patriarches Abraham Isaac et Jacob, et qui fut rédigé 17 
ans après l'événement rapporté”. Le rédacteur est un chanoine de 
Saint-Augustin, résidant certainement dans le prieuré même d’He- 
bron au moment de sa rédaction. Il s'appuie sur les paroles de deux 
personnages qui avaient participé à la découverte : Eudes et Ar- 
noul”, Nous passons sur toute la partie introductive qui a pour ob- 
jet historique du sanctuaire et sa description, pour nous intéres- 
ser directement aux circonstances de la découverte. 

Elle est due à un copiste qui sentit un vent léger, suave et frais 
venant du sous-sol. Il décida alors de sonder ce qu’il estima dans 
un premier temps être une grotte ou une citerne. Cette expérience 
l’intrigua bien plus et le poussa à en parler à ses frères. Ils décidè- 
rent alors de mener l'exploration plus loin et de percer le dallage. 
Après un pénible travail et après que leurs efforts furent enfin ré- 
compensés, les frères résolurent de nommer Eudes, le plus âgé 
d’entre eux, pour être le premier à y descendre. Cette première 
tentative fut un échec ; le frère n’ayant trouvé aucune ouverture, 
ils décidèrent alors d'introduire le frère Arnoul, équipé d’une 
lampe, afin qu’il cherche un accès. Celui-ci trouva finalement, à 
l’aide d’un marteau qu'il faisait courir le long des parois, une porte 
qui était murée. Il consentit à la percer et tomba sur un long couloir 


# Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, Corpus I, Cambridge 
University Press, 1993, p. 224 ; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit.,p. 164. 

°° « Canonici Hebronensis Tractatus de Inventione Sanctorum Patriarcharum 
Abraham, Ysaac et Jacob », dans Op. cit., p. 303-314 ; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. 
cit., p. 167-176. 

51 Voir l'introduction du Traité dans Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit., p. 167- 
168. 
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lui-même obstrué. À nouveau, un travail de démolition s’opéra et 
cette fois-ci, « une maisonnette en forme de basilique, admirable- 
ment construite et ronde, pouvant contenir environ trente per- 
sonnes et couverte au-dessus d’une seule pierre continue” » s’of- 
frit à la vue des explorateurs. Malheureusement, il ne s’agissait pas 
non plus du lieu où reposaient les reliques des Patriarches. Fort de 
ses expériences précédentes, Arnoul examina minutieusement la 
pièce et trouva « une pierre de médiocre volume insérée dans le 
roc naturel à la façon d’un coin. Quand il l'eut fait enlever, l'entrée 
de la caverne tant désirée apparut” ». 

Arnoul y pénétra le premier, mais ne trouva rien, sinon de la 
terre comme aspergée de sang”. On l’exhorta à « creuser avec la 
plus grande diligence la terre et ses environs” ». Il découvrit des 
ossements, mais ne sachant pas qu'ils étaient ceux de Jacob, il les 
réunit en un seul tas. En regardant plus attentivement, près de la 
tête de Jacob, il vit l'entrée d’une autre grotte dans laquelle se trou- 
vaient les sépulcres d'Abraham et d’Isaac. Avant de refermer la 
grotte, Arnoul lava les os des reliques avec de l’eau et du vin et les 
déposa sur des planches de bois‘, 

D’autres découvertes suivirent les jours suivants : des lettres 
sculptées à droite de l'entrée ne purent être déchiffrées tandis qu’à 
gauche de l'entrée, ils trouvèrent 15 vases remplis d’ossements 
qu'ils prirent pour être les reliques des premiers fils d'Israël. 

Ce traité fait donc le récit de la découverte de la caverne dans 
laquelle reposaient les corps de Patriarches. La description livrée 
par les deux personnages Arnoul et Eudes et mise par écrit par le 
chanoine nous donne à penser qu’il s’agit d’un hypogée antique qui 


52 « „viderunt domunculam in modum basilicae, opera admirabili et rotundo 
fabricatam, homines fere triginta capientem, quod desuper unus lapis continuus 
claudit... », voir RHC, occ., V, p. 311 ; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit., p. 172. 

53 « „non magnum lapidem animadvertit, in saxo nativo, in modum cunei, in- 
sertum, quem amoveri jussit ; quo amoto, speluncae tam desideratae ingressus 
apparuit. », voir RHC, occ., V, p. 312; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit., p. 173. 

5 «et illa hora nihil invenit, nisi terram quasi sanguine aspersam... », voir 
RHC, occ., V, p. 312 ; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit., p. 174. 

5 «cum summa diligentia terram fodiens, circumquaque inquireret. », voir 
REC, occ., V, p. 312 ; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit., p. 174. 

56 « Accipiens autem Arnulphus aquam et vinum, lavit sanctorum reliquiarum 
ossa, posuitque uniuscujusque patris reliquias sigillatim super tabulas ligneas... », 
voir RHC, occ., V, p. 313 ; Vincent, Mackay & Abel, Op. cit., p. 174-175. 
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fut creusé directement dans le roc. Les plafonds des salles funé- 
raires décrits comme faits « d’une seule pierre continue » permet- 
tent de tirer cette conclusion. Il semble aussi, au regard de la des- 
cription, que l’hypogée est formé de trois pièces en enfilade : une 
première présentée comme une maisonnette en forme de basi- 
lique, une deuxième dans laquelle les ossements de Jacob sont 
trouvés et enfin une troisième avec les sépulcres d'Abraham et 
d’Isaac. Le récit ne mentionne que les ossements de ces trois pa- 
triarches et rien n’est dit sur la présence des sépultures des femmes 
des patriarches que, pourtant, la tradition ne dissocie jamais de 
leurs époux. En revanche, le narrateur évoque l'existence d’urnes 
funéraires pleines d’ossements que l’on attribue aux premiers fils 
d'Israël (« Credendum tamen est illa aliquorum primatum filiorum Israel 
esse reliquias »”) 

Cet événement, (qu'il soit réel ou pas), pour lequel nous avons 
une mention dans la chronique arabe et damascaine d’Ibn Qalanisi 
sous l’année 513/1119-1120, c’est-à-dire l’année précisément évo- 
quée par l’auteur du traité”, donna naissance à de multiples lé- 
gendes et traditions qui sont rapportées dans les récits de péleri- 
nage des trois confessions, juives, chrétiennes ainsi que musul- 
manes”, 

Al-Harawi (m. 1215), le célèbre auteur du Guide des lieux de pèle- 
rinage (Kitab al-ziyārāt), visite le sanctuaire dans lequel il place, dans 
une grotte, les sépultures « d’Ibrähim, Ishaq, Ya‘qüb et Sara, ainsi 


57 RHC, occ., V, p. 313. 

58 R, Le Tourneau, Damas de 1075 à 1154, traduction annotée d'un fragment de l'His- 
toire de Damas d’Ibn al-Qalanisi, PIFD, Damas, 1952, p. 262. Cet auteur nous apprend 
que ceux qui venaient de Jérusalem rapportaient « la découverte des tombes des 
Prophétes Abraham (al-Khalil) et ses fils Isaac et Jacob ». Celles-ci se trouvaient 
dans une caverne et ils « avaient l'air vivant ; leurs corps n'avaient subi aucune 
dégradation, leurs os ne s’en allaient pas en poussière ». 

5 Le pèlerin Daniel (1105-1106) mentionne la double caverne avant sa décou- 
verte, mais son texte est rempli de références bibliques. Peut-être fait-il appel à 
sa culture religieuse et à sa connaissance des Saintes Écritures lorsqu'il décrit le 
tombeau des Patriarches ? Il n’est certainement jamais rentré dans la caverne. 
Voir « Vie et pèlerinage de Daniel, hégoumène russe, 1106-1107 » dans Itinéraires 
russes en Orient, B. de Khitrowo (trad.), tome I, Jules-Guillaume Fick, Genève, 1889, 
p. 42-45. 
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que celles d'Adam, Nüh et Sām »®. Il semblerait qu'il s'agisse de la 
première mention figurant chez un auteur musulman d’une grotte 
sous la construction hérodienne. Il rapporte à la suite de sa brève 
description une étrange histoire : celle d’un pèlerin venu à Hébron, 
résolu à descendre dans la grotte des Patriarches et à qui les des- 
servants demandent d'attendre l’hiver, période où les pèlerins sont 
moins nombreux, pour exaucer sa demande. C’est ce qu'il fit et, ac- 
compagné d’un gardien, il descendit dans la grotte dans laquelle il 
vit alors les corps des Patriarches non altérés et dont, nous dit-il, 
la barbe flottait encore au gré du vent. En revanche, il ne put s’ap- 
procher des corps des matriarches, une voix impérieuse et mena- 
çante lui en interdit l'accès“. En plus de cette histoire, al-Harawi 
écrit dans son ouvrage que, lors de son passage à Jérusalem, il au- 
rait rencontré des Sayh-s lui racontant que, sous le règne de Bau- 
douin, la caverne se serait effondrée en l’an 1119 et que, profitant 
de la réfection qui suivit, les Francs auraient changé les linceuls des 
prophètes®. Enfin à Bethléem, l’auteur du Kitab al-ziyarat ajoute 
qu’il a rencontré un certain chevalier du nom de Biran qui, lorsqu'il 
était petit, serait descendu, accompagné de son père, dans la ca- 
verne au moment de sa découverte‘. 

Chez les pèlerins juifs, on sent à travers leurs récits que cette 
découverte eut aussi un certain retentissement. Benjamin de Tu- 
dèle qui entreprend son voyage entre 1165 et 1175, passe à Hébron 
où il trouve les sépulcres des trois patriarches et ceux de leurs 
femmes. Il mentionne la grotte et donne la configuration de celle- 
ci. Son récit ne permet pas de penser qu'il est lui-même descendu, 
mais qu’il a simplement cherché à savoir comment elle s’organi- 
sait. Il évoque un couloir muni d’escaliers, puis trois cavernes pla- 


6° Al-Harawi, Op. cit., trad. J. Sourdel, p.72 ; Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 61. Nous cons- 
tatons la mention de trois autres personnages bibliques, Adam, Noé et Sem, fils de 
Noé, liés aux patriarches. En dehors peut-être de la figure d'Adam, dont la sépul- 
ture fut, nous l’avons vu, ponctuellement associée à Hébron, pour les deux autres, 
en revanche, nous ignorons la raison de cet ajout ; peut-être s'agit-il d’un reliquat 
d’anciennes traditions ? 

61 Al-Harawi, Op. cit., p. 72-73 ; Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 61. 

€ Al-Harawi, Op. cit., p. 73-74 ; Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 61. 

6 Al-Harawi, Op. cit., p. 74 ; Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 61-62. 
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cées à la suite l’une de l’autre et c’est dans la dernière que se trou- 
vent les tombeaux des saints personnages. Il indique la présence 
de jarres pleines d’ossements™. Il y a une ressemblance évidente 
entre le Traité de l'invention des saints Patriarches écrit par le cha- 
noine de saint Augustin et la description faite par ce pèlerin juif 
dans l'aménagement de la caverne. La mémoire de cet événement 
devait être encore intacte chez les indigènes et suffisamment an- 
crée pour qu'il puisse être restitué sans trop de fioritures et autres 
fables. 

Toutefois, un autre pèlerin juif du XII° siècle, Jacob ben Natanel 
ha-Cohen, rapporte quelques légendes supplémentaires qu’il au- 
rait entendues des moines d’Hébron. Ces derniers lui auraient si- 
gnifié qu’« à l’intérieur de la grotte, il y a des trésors qui sont ceux 
de “matriarches” ». Il prétend aussi que la vraie grotte où sont les 
corps des saints patriarches n’est pas accessible ; elle est fermée 
par «un mur blanchi à la chaux ». La raison de cette obstruction 
viendrait du jour où les moines avaient mis à bas ce mur et de cette 
ouverture se serait échappé un vent violent qui aurait tué toutes 
les personnes présentes dans la pièce. 

S’il y a lieu de faire un parallèle avec les circonstances de la dé- 
couverte et le récit de ce pèlerin juif, il faut admettre qu’il y a une 
exagération outrancière : le courant d’air « léger, suave et frais ve- 
nant du sous-sol » qui a permis aux moines d’Hébron de mener 
l'exploration plus loin et de percer le dallage est devenu un vent 
violent et meurtrier. 

La période d'occupation par les Croisés du sanctuaire des Pa- 
triarches d’Hébron est marquée par l’ouverture de la grotte dans 
laquelle les sépultures d'Abraham, d'Isaac, de Jacob et de leurs 
femmes seraient présentes. Il semblerait qu'il s’agisse de cet évé- 
nement qui permit aux musulmans d'apprendre l'existence de la 
caverne sous l'édifice et par la même occasion de la valider en la 
mentionnant dans leurs récits. En effet, avant cette date, nous 


S Voir « Benjamin de Tudèle », dans Régnier-Bohler, Op. cit., p. 1317. 

® Voir «Jacob ben Natanel ha-Cohen», dans Régnier-Bohler, Op. cit., 
p. 1347 ; Pétahia de Ratisbonne, qui effectue son pèlerinage de 1175 à 1185, signale 
aussi qu’ « un vent violent le repoussa en arrière » alors qu'il faisait sa prière de- 
vant l'ouverture de la tombe. Voir « Pétahia de Ratisbonne » dans Régnier-Bohler, 
Op. cit., p. 1342. 
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n'avons aucune mention dans les récits des géographes et de pèle- 
rinage de caverne, de grotte ou autres souterrains se trouvant sous 
le bâtiment ; ces récits ne se contentaient que de mentionner les 
cénotaphes se trouvant en surface et dans l'enceinte. 

En outre, cette découverte est un événement chrétien et le récit 
qui s’en inspire est garni de références chrétiennes comme les 
prières et toutes autres invocations qui rythment le texte. De 
même, le traitement qui est réservé aux ossements des patriarches, 
les laver avec de l’eau et du vin, ne trouve de sens que dans un mi- 
lieu chrétien. Les musulmans, on le voit à travers le récit d’al-Ha- 
rawi et la chronique d’Ibn Qalanisi, ont adapté le récit de la décou- 
verte et l’ont rendu plus compatible avec leurs propres traditions, 
notamment celle dans laquelle Dieu avait interdit à la terre « de 
manger les corps des prophètes »%. Ainsi, pour les musulmans, il 
ne s’agit plus que des ossements que l’on découvre et qui sont ex- 
posés dans la grotte mais des corps des Patriarches qui n’ont pas 
été altérés par le temps et qui ont l’air vivant. 

On constate aussi qu’il y a un renforcement du caractère sacré 
du lieu de culte par l’ajout, dans un premier temps, de traditions 
qui faisaient de ce lieu, le sépulcre, chez les musulmans, d’anciens 
prophètes comme Adam, Noé et son fils, Sem et, dans un second 
temps, par l’attribution de spécificités extraordinaires, où les puis- 
sances divines sont présentes et se manifestent par l'intermédiaire 
d’un vent gardien et mortel qui empêche quiconque d'entrer et de 
profaner les tombes. À la lecture de ces récits, on remarque égale- 
ment que la sainteté du lieu n’est plus uniquement circonscrite à 
l'enceinte du bâtiment, mais qu’elle s'applique bien au-delà, à 
toute la terre environnante du sanctuaire, dont les pèlerins rap- 
portent qu’elle fut utilisée pour créer Adam et que c’est pour cette 
raison que les populations locales et plus lointaines viennent s’en 
servir pour bâtir leurs maisons, mais « malgré cela, la terre ne 
manque jamais et est toujours abondante‘? ». 


6 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, Beyrouth, s. d., p. 8 ; Denis Gril, « Le corps du pro- 
phète », dans Revue des mondes musulmans et de la Méditerranée, 113-114, Publica- 
tions de l’Université de Provence, 2006, p. 37-57. 

67 « Jacob ben Natanel ha-Cohen », dans Regnier-Bohler, Op. cit., p. 1347. 
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Hébron après la reconquête musulmane 


La ville et le sanctuaire des Patriarches redeviennent un territoire 
musulman après 1187. Le premier changement opéré est d’inter- 
dire l’accès du sanctuaire aux non-musulmans. Ceci ne dissuada 
pourtant pas à de nombreux pèlerins juifs et chrétiens de se rendre 
à Hébron. Le premier voyageur à livrer une description du Haram 
après la reconquête musulmane et dont le récit nous est parvenu 
est celui de Maître Thietmar (1217). Celui-ci trouve « une belle 
église que même les Sarrasins ont en grande vénération » dans la- 
quelle sont enterrés «les quatre patriarches, Adam, Abraham, 
Isaac et Jacob... avec leurs femmes »®. Il en va de même pour le pè- 
lerin dominicain allemand Guillaume de Boldensele, un siècle plus 
tard en 1334-1335, qui trouve « une belle église fortifiée. Les Sarra- 
sins la révèrent grandement en raison des Patriarches qu’ils consi- 
dèrent comme leurs pères et ancêtres ® ». Les descriptions, 
lorsqu'il y en a une, sont pauvres en détails et la plupart du temps, 
il ne s’agit que d’une mention du sanctuaire comme le fait le Con- 
tinuateur de Guillaume de Tyr (1261)” ou l’Anonyme du récit sur 
Les chemins et les pèlerinages de la Terre Sainte (avant 1265)”. Rares 
sont ceux qui ont pu pénétrer dans l’enceinte, et cela se faisait à 
l'abri des regards, lorsque le sanctuaire était fermé, et certaine- 
ment moyennant finance. Ce fut le cas du pèlerin juif Samuel ben 
Simon, qui passa au tombeau des Patriarches au cours du XIII° 
siècle, et qui put convaincre le portier de le laisser descendre dans 
la grotte. Ce dernier y consentit, à condition qu’il revienne à mi- 
nuit. Le pèlerin descendit « vingt-quatre marches dans un endroit 
très étroit où [il] ne pouvait se tourner ni à droite ni à gauche »”, Il 
vit alors les trois stèles des Patriarches. 


58 « Pèlerinage de maître Thietmar », dans Regnier-Bohler, Op. cit., p. 945. 

®© «Récit du pèlerinage de Guillaume de Boldensele », dans Regnier-Bohler, 
Op. cit., p. 1014. 

70 « Continuateur de Guillaume de Tyr », dans Michelant & Reynaud, Itinéraires 
à Jérusalem et descriptions de la Terre Sainte rédigés en francais aux XF, XII‘, et XII siè- 
cles, Jules-Guillaume Fick, Genéve, 1882, p. 170. 

71 « Anonyme, Les chemins et les pèlerinages de la terre sainte », dans Miche- 
lant & Reynaud, Op. cit., p. 196. 

72 « Samuel ben Simon », dans Regnier-Bohler, Op. cit., p. 1350. 
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Mais la plupart des pèlerins se contentent de rester à l'extérieur 
de l'enceinte et ne peuvent y pénétrer. Burchart de Sion (1283) 
n'entre pas dans le sanctuaire, mais donne quelques mesures des 
pierres de l’édifice”. Le voyageur dominicain Guillaume de Bolden- 
sele (1334-1335) précise que les musulmans « n’y laissent pas en- 
trer les chrétiens qui doivent prier à la porte de l’église” » ; il en va 
de même pour Jacques de Vérone (1335) qui, malgré cette interdic- 
tion, a fait trois fois le tour du bâtiment, et sa curiosité le pousse 
aussi à prendre les mesures des pierres” ; Felix Fabri (fin XV° siècle) 
doit rester sur le perron et déplore qu’il ne peut monter méme pas 
une marche” ; Jean Thénaud (1512), quant à lui, a eu plus de 
chance, il prétend qu'il a vu les sépulcres d'Adam, d’Abraham, 
d’Isaac et de Jacob par les fenêtres du tombeau, en revanche, il n’a 
pu apercevoir les tombes de leurs femmes parce qu’« une mu- 
raille » les sépare de leurs époux”. 

Les descriptions les plus précises du sanctuaire sont à chercher 
dans les relations de voyages de pèlerins musulmans ou chez les 
géographes arabes. Ces auteurs le décrivent pourvu d’une forte- 
resse, composé de plusieurs constructions, d’un bazar, d’une hôtel- 
lerie pour l'accueil des pèlerins. Ils mentionnent désormais systé- 
matiquement la caverne sous terre ; celle-ci est munie d’un passage 
conduisant à la grotte bénie mais elle est invariablement fermée’, 
Certains auteurs s'engagent pourtant dans ce couloir et livrent 
quelques détails supplémentaires. C’est le cas d’Ibn Battüta (m. 


73 « Burchardus de Monte Sion », dans Peregrinatores Medii Aevi Quatuor, J. C. M 
Laurent (éd.), J. C. Hinrichs Biblopola, Lipsiae, 1864, p. 81. 

74 « Récit du pèlerinage de Guillaume de Boldensele » dans Regnier-Bohler, Op. 
cit., p. 1014. 

FR. Röhricht, « Le pèlerinage du moine augustin Jacques de Vérone (1335) », 
Revue de l’Orient latin, vol. 3, 1895, p. 253. 

7 Fratris Felicis Fabri, Evagatorium in Terrae Sanctae, Arabiae et Egypti perigrina- 
tionem, Volume II, Cunradus Dietericus Hassler (éd.), Stuttgardiae, 1848, p. 349. 

7 Jean Thenaud, Le voyage d’Outremer (Egypte, mont Sinay, Palestine), Ch. Schefer 
(éd.), Recueil de voyage et de documents pour servir à l’histoire de la géographie, 
Leroux, Paris, 1884, p. 88. 

78 Voir, par exemple, les descriptions livrées par Yägüt (m. 1229), l’Auteur des 
Maräsid (vers 1300), al-Qazwini (m. 1283), Sahin al-Dahiri (1467) dans Marmardji, 
Op. cit., p. 62-63, 66-67. 
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1377) qui « descend, par des degrés de marbre construits solide- 
ment, dans un passage étroit qui aboutit à un large espace pavé de 
marbre, où se voit la représentation des trois Sépulcres” ». L'accès 
à la grotte bénie a été visiblement aménagé, et l'emplacement des 
tombes est marqué par des cénotaphes. 

Un auteur damascain, presque contemporain du précédent, al- 
“Umari (m. 1349) prétend être descendu dans ce souterrain et avoir 
rampé « à cause de son exiguité ; et à cause du peu de hauteur de 
son toit » parce que « personne ne peut y marcher debout ». Il con- 
tinue sa description en donnant les emplacements des tombes 
d'Abraham et de ses descendants, mais il s’agit très certainement 
de la configuration du sanctuaire au niveau supérieur. Il s’attarde 
à nous énumérer les structures servant à l’accueil des pèlerins, no- 
tamment celles réservées à la préparation du repas en l’honneur 
de l’hospitalité d'Abraham, dont le fonctionnement est presque in- 
dustrialisé : « il y a des serviteurs chargés de cribler le blé, de le 
moudre et de le cuire, sans discontinuer, nuit et jour. Les entrepôts 
de blé, le moulin et le four sont en corrélation continuelle, de sorte 
que le blé, versé dans les greniers, sort en pain cuit. Cela se poursuit 
sur ce rythme durant les mois et les années, comme les jours et les 
nuits, sans cesser d’être au maximum et sans pouvoir être soumis 
à un compte rigoureux »°°, En revanche, l'information suivante est 
assez étrange ; il prétend, en effet, que les Francs, lorsqu'ils domi- 
naient la région, n'avaient pas cessé de suivre cette coutume et 
qu’« ils surpassèrent même ceux qui étaient avant eux, poussant à 
l'extrême cette œuvre de bienfaisance ». La plupart des témoi- 
gnages affirment le contraire : les Francs auraient arrêté cette pra- 
tique et il aurait fallu attendre le règne de Baybars (1260-1277) 
pour qu'elle soit rétablie. Aucun des pèlerins qui visitent le sanc- 
tuaire pendant la période franque ne parle de repas servis et un 
texte tiré d’une chronique est sans équivoque : « en 662/1264 on 
reçut la nouvelle que, dans la ville d’Hébron, on avait rétabli le re- 
pas et les distributions destinées aux habitants et aux voyageurs. 


7 Ibn Battüta, Voyages, volume I, trad. C. Defrémery et B. R. Sanguinetti, So- 
ciété Asiatique, Paris, 1879, p. 115. 

8° Pour toutes les références au passage d’al-‘Umari, voir Marmardji, Op. cit., 
p. 63-64. 
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Cet usage avait été interrompu depuis un grand nombre d’an- 
nées *'», 

La description la plus détaillée du sanctuaire est certainement 
celle de Mugir al-Din (1496)®. Il nous décrit la topographie de la 
ville et de ses alentours avec ses quartiers en nous donnant leurs 
noms*, Il énumère les madrasa-s, les zawiya-s, les bimäristän-s et 
autres mashad-s et masgid-s™. La citadelle, dont il dit qu’elle fut 
construite par les Rüm-s (Byzantins) est toujours en élévation, et 
on y trouve le tombeau de Joseph. Elle sert aussi « de logement à 
des habitants de la ville »*. Enfin il recense le nombre de fontaines 
que compte la ville ainsi que ses cimetieres®‘. Le Haram bénéficie 
bien sûr de toute son attention : il dit qu’il s’agit d’un masÿid qui fut 
construit par les Byzantins. La construction est composée de trois 
nefs « dont celle du milieu a plus d’élévation que les deux qui lui 
sont contigués à l’occident et à l’orient.? » ; ses murs sont revêtus 
de marbre sur les quatre faces. Il localise les emplacements des 
tombeaux des Patriarches, dont il dit que seuls les sépulcres 
d'Abraham, de Jacob et de leurs femmes sont pourvus de coupoles. 
Le sol entier du Haram est pavé de dalles « dont la vue excite l’ad- 
miration soit sous le rapport de leur dimension soit sous celui de 
leur forme ». Dans l'enceinte du sanctuaire, il n'oublie pas d’evo- 
quer l'escalier qui descend dans le souterrain et le passage qui est 
bouché, Enfin, il est impressionné par les dispositions prises pour 
l'accueil des pèlerins composées de greniers dans lesquels sont 
stockés blé et orge, de six moulins, de trois fours et de cuisines ; 
comme dans le témoignage d’al-‘Umari, tout semble coordonné 
afin que « le blé qui y entre n’en sort que sous la forme de pain ». 
Et on en distribue trois fois par jour de telle sorte que « personne, 


81 Gaston Wiet, « Notes d’épigraphie syro-musulmane », dans Syria, V-3, 1924, 
p. 249. 

# Voir Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 67-69 ; Muÿir al-Din, Histoire de Jerusalem et d’He- 
bron depuis Abraham jusqu'à la fin du XV’ siècle de Jésus Christ. Fragments de la 
Chronique de Moudjir-ed-Dyn, H. Sauvaire (trad.), Ernest Leroux, Paris, 1976. 

3 Muÿir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 220. 

# Muëir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 221-225. 

3 Mugir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 221-222. 

8 Muëir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 225-227. 

#7 Muir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 15-16. 

8 Mußir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 16-18. 
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riche ou pauvre n’est exclu de ce repas” ». Les repas sont annoncés 
grâce à des batteries de tambours (tablhäna) qui provoquent 
quelques stupéfactions chez certains pèlerins chrétiens, comme 
Felix Fabri, qui ressentit de la terreur avant de voir ce que les mu- 
sulmans lui apportaient”. 

Cette expansion des infrastructures servant à l'accueil des pèle- 
rins, le développement des œuvres pieuses ainsi que l’augmenta- 
tion des visites des pèlerins au sanctuaire s’accompagnaient d’un 
accroissement du nombre de traditions relatives au tombeau des 
Patriarches. 

Il semble qu’à cette période, il soit admis qu’on trouvait à Hé- 
bron les sépultures de quatre patriarches ou prophètes avec leurs 
femmes. Cependant, comme à l’époque antique, l'identité du qua- 
trième défunt diffère selon la confession : la plupart des pèlerins 
chrétiens mentionnent la tombe d'Adam avec sa femme” tandis 
que les musulmans préfèrent y voir la tombe de Joseph”. Deux ex- 
ceptions toutefois sont à noter dans les récits musulmans ; la pre- 
mière se trouve dans le récit d’al-‘Umari qui, comme al-Harawi un 
siècle et demi plus tôt, relève la présence des tombes d'Adam, de 
Noé et de Sem mais il est fort probable qu’il s’agit là d’un cas de 
copie”. Et la deuxième apparaît dans le récit de Muğir al-Din qui 
évoque à l’intérieur de l’enceinte herodienne un maqam de la tête 
d'Adam”, 

Au-delà de ce désaccord confessionnel sur les propriétaires de 
tombes présentes dans le bâtiment, d’autres traditions, qui sem- 
blent avoir été plutôt relayées par les chrétiens, concernent les 
alentours de l'édifice. La tradition selon laquelle la terre qui entou- 
rait Hébron était celle qui avait été utilisée par Dieu pour concevoir 


# Muÿir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 20-21. 

°° Fratris Felicis Fabri, Op. cit., p. 351. 

91 Voir les récits : « Pèlerinage de maitre Thietmar », dans Regnier-Bohler, Op. 
cit., p. 945 ; du « Continuateur de Guillaume de Tyr », dans Michelant & Reynaud, 
Op. cit., p. 170 ; de Jean Thenaud, Op. cit., p. 88. 

92 Voir les récits de l’Auteur des Maräsid, d'Ibn Battüta, de Sahin al-Dahiri et 
de Muëir al-Din dans Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 62-63 ; 66-69. 

% Al-Umari, dans Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 64. 

% Muÿir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 8, 137. 
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Adam était déjà diffusée à l’époque où les Croisés dominaient Hé- 
bron”, en revanche, les pèlerins chrétiens désignaient, dans les 
abords du sanctuaire, un lieu comme étant celui du lieu du meurtre 
d’Abel par son frère Cain. Le premier à l’évoquer s'avère être Bur- 
chart de Sion (1283) puis Jacques de Vérone (1335), Ghillebert de 
Lannoy (1421-1425) et Jean Thenaud (1512). Il apparaît donc que 
les chrétiens voulaient placer à cet endroit le souvenir des pre- 
miers événements de la Genèse. 

Du côté musulman, l’une des traditions qui revient souvent 
dans les récits des pèlerins est celle qui donne une origine salomo- 
nienne à l'édifice; Salomon aurait construit le bâtiment”, sur 
l'ordre de Dieu, et avec l’aide de ses Ginn-s. Bien souvent les pèle- 
rins musulmans attribuent à ce roi et prophète l’origine des cons- 
tructions anciennes et monumentales. Les musulmans évoquent 
aussi fréquemment la tradition du pèlerin qui obtient des desser- 
vants l’autorisation de descendre dans la grotte et qui voit les sé- 
pulcres des prophètes non altérés par le temps”. Sur ce sujet, 
Mugir al-Din, citant Abü-l Fida qui rapporte l'épisode de l’ouver- 
ture de la grotte en 1119, n'apporte aucun crédit à cet événement. 
En effet, pensant qu'il s'agissait d’une découverte musulmane, 
Mugir al-Din juge impensable qu’à une époque où les Francs con- 


5 Les pèlerins emportaient de la terre car ils lui attribuaient des vertus de 
protection contre les bêtes venimeuses et les araignées. Sur ces vertus, voir par 
exemple Jean Thenaud, Op. cit., p. 86. 

°° « Burchardus de Monte Sion », Op. cit., p. 81-82 ; R. Röhricht, Op. cit., p. 254; 
Ghillebert de Lannoy, Oeuvres de Ghillebert de Lannoy, voyageur, diplomate et moral- 
iste, Ch. Potvin (éd.), P et J. Lefever, Louvain, 1878, p. 86-87 ; Jean Thenaud, Op. cit., 
p. 87. 

” Voir les récits d’al-Umari, d'Ibn Battüta dans Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 63, 66; 
Muir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 13-14. 

*8 Voir par exemple les récits de Yaqit, d’al-Qazwini dans Marmardji, Op. cit., 
p. 62, 63. Certains voyageurs chrétiens citent cette tradition en lui apportant 
quelques variantes. Le pélerin qui descend dans la grotte est souvent accompagné 
et lorsqu'il se dirige vers les sépultures des femmes, une voix l'empêche de s’ap- 
procher davantage et il meurt aussitôt. Ses compagnons meurent dans les 5 jours 
qui suivent leur descente. Jean Thenaud rapporte cette histoire en la datant d’une 
cinquantaine d'années : voir Jean Thenaud, Op. cit., p. 88. 
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trôlaient Hébron, ces derniers aient permis aux musulmans d’en- 
trer et de faire cette découverte”. Manifestement à l’époque de 
Mugir al-Din, l’origine franque de cette découverte s'était perdue 
et on l’attribuait aux nouveaux maîtres des lieux. Chez ce même 
auteur, une autre tradition, qui traite également de la découverte 
de tombes, porte sur celle de Joseph. Selon lui, elle serait survenue 
grâce à un esclave du calife al-Muqtadir bi-llah (908-932) qui, sous 
les ordres de son maitre, creusa à l'endroit où la tradition plaçait la 
tombe de Joseph. Au moment de son ouverture, « il s’exhala de 
l'endroit un parfum de musc » et un vent très violent s’en échappa 
poussant les ouvriers à refermer le sarcophage'”. La encore, en 
s'appuyant sur des légendes qui montrent les initiateurs de ces dé- 
couvertes comme étant arabes, le but est de donner une filiation 
musulmane à toutes les tombes présentes à Hébron. 

Enfin, lors de leur passage à al-Halil, les voyageurs musulmans 
rapportaient avoir vu un document émanant du Prophète Muham- 
mad qui accordait la jouissance de la ville d’Hebron ainsi que 
d’autres villes alentours à Tamin al-Däri et à ses fréres'”’. Le pre- 
mier pèlerin à révéler la présence de ce texte est al-“Umari, qui 
avait demandé a « al-sahib Nasir al-Din Abü ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
ibn al-Halili al-Tamini al-Dari qui est le seul descendant de cette 
noble famille et à qui revient l’intendance de la fondation pieuse » 
de lui présenter ce document. Il put ainsi voir le texte de la dona- 
tion et il fut même autorisé à le recopier. La précieuse relique se 
présentait sous la forme d’une sandale de cuir appartenant à ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib sur laquelle le texte avait été écrit et elle « est accom- 
pagné[e] d’une feuille qui est une copie tracée par le plume du ca- 
life abbasside al-Mustadi? (1170-1180) ». Le texte originel est de la 
main de ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, écrit sous la dictée du Prophète Muham- 
mad qui s'engage à donner définitivement Hébron et plusieurs 
autres villes à Tamin al-Däri et à ses descendants, et ce fut fait en 


” Muÿir al-Din, Op. cit., p. 12-13. 

100 Mugir al-Din, Op. cit, p. 22-23. L'intervention du vent rappelle beaucoup les 
récits de pèlerinage juifs dont leurs auteurs ne peuvent s’approcher de la grotte à 
cause de celui-ci. 

11 Voir les récits al-‘Umari, d’al-QalgaSandi dans Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 65-66 ; 
et de Muÿir al-Din dans Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 68-69 ; Mugir al-Din, Op. cit, p. 227- 
229. 
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l'an neuf de l'Hégire (630)'”. Les héritiers de ce compagnon du Pro- 
phète assuraient désormais l’intendance du très lucratif sanctuaire 
d’Hebron. Les raisons de l’apparition soudaine de ce document ne 
sont pas connues ; peut-être que la famille de Tamin al-Dari s’est- 
elle sentie menacée dans sa fonction de gardien du sanctuaire et 
s’est trouvée dans l'obligation de forger un document qui pouvait 


assurer sa protection et la maintenir dans sa position’™. 


Conclusion 


Cette présentation avait pour but de montrer les évolutions du 
sanctuaire d’Hébron, tant dans sa construction, sa représentation, 
que dans les traditions qui lui sont liées, à travers les récits de pè- 
lerinages juifs, chrétiens et musulmans au fil des siècles. On cons- 
tate d’abord que ce sanctuaire est resté, à toutes les périodes, un 
lieu de syncrétisme religieux ; les Juifs, les chrétiens et les musul- 
mans n’ont jamais cessé de le visiter et ont toujours été plus nom- 
breux. Ceci entraîna des changements et des améliorations dans les 
infrastructures qui étaient réservées à l'accueil de ces pèlerins, 
mais aussi guida très certainement la construction de la nouvelle 
ville, désormais proche du sanctuaire, après que l’ancienne eut été 
détruite par les invasions du VII' siècle. 

Ensuite, le changement de maître, dans la région, et par la 
même occasion de religion, entraîna une tentative systématique 
d’appropriation du sanctuaire. Les chrétiens, avant l’arrivée de 
l'Islam, avaient multiplié les églises dans les alentours pour s’op- 
poser à la présence des Juifs et des samaritains ; les musulmans 
transformèrent le lieu en mosquée en faisant des modifications au 


102 Al-Umari, dans Marmardji, Op. cit., p. 65-66. A la date mentionnée sur le 
document, le calendrier hégirien n'existait pas. Il fut instauré par le calife Umar 
ibn Hattäb (634-644). 

103 Cette stratégie rappelle celle employée par les moines de Sainte-Catherine 
du Sinaï, qui affichaient sur leur porte un document rédigé par le Prophète 
Muhammad, qui devait assurer une protection aux moines et à leur lieu de culte, 
ainsi que leur octroyer des avantages fiscaux. Voir Jean-Michel Mouton, « Les mu- 
sulmans à Sainte-Catherine au Moyen-Âge », dans Valbelle, Dominique, Bonnet & 
Charles (dirs), Le Sinaï durant l'antiquité et le Moyen âge, 4000 ans d'Histoire pour un 
désert, Errance, Paris, 1998, p. 177-182. 
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sein même du sanctuaire pour qu'il soit plus en adéquation avec 
leur culte. Ce processus d’accaparement passa aussi par l’élabora- 
tion de traditions qui sont propres à la religion contrôlant le lieu, 
servant ainsi de preuves et de justifications de sa présence sur le 
sanctuaire. Les musulmans avaient dressé l’image d'Abraham 
comme père des hôtes et avaient élaboré la coutume du Samat al- 
Halil en lien avec celle-ci. Les chrétiens, quant à eux, pouvaient re- 
vendiquer la découverte de l’ouverture de la grotte menant aux sé- 
pulcres des Patriarches ; celle-ci fut validée par les musulmans qui 
reconnurent l'existence du souterrain et son emplacement. Mais, 
on l’a vu, l’origine de ces traditions se perd au fil des siècles ou, plus 
sûrement, est détournée par les nouveaux gardiens du sanctuaire 
qui se l’approprient. Ainsi, les musulmans semblent s’étre octroyé 
le mérite de la découverte de la caverne bénie après avoir repris le 
contrôle d’Hébron. 

Le sanctuaire des Patriarches constitue un exemple remar- 
quable de réappropriation par l'islam d’un sanctuaire préalable- 
ment vénéré par les Juifs et les chrétiens. Sur la longue durée, on 
peut ainsi étudier, comme en peu d’endroits, le processus ayant 
permis la prise de contrôle de ce lieu saint, à chaque fois dans le 
sillage des conquêtes militaires, donc, dans un premier temps, par 
la force, puis sa reconfiguration en fonction des préceptes de la 
nouvelle religion, son développement ainsi que le discours d’acca- 
parement et de légitimation ne viennent bien entendu que dans un 
second temps. 
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Résumé. Cette contribution présente brièvement cing concepts constitutifs de l'arène co- 
loniale pour l'étude des interactions assyro-levantines : (1) le réseau impérial ; (2) les inté- 
rêts économiques de l’Assyrie au Levant ; (3) la politique de déportation et son influence 
sur les groupes déplacés ; (4) la réaction ambivalente envers l’Assyrie ; et (5) l'héritage de 
l’Assyrie et son souvenir. 


Introduction 


The image of the Neo-Assyrian empire, once viewed in stereotypes 
as violent, assimilating, and morally-decaying, a heritage of bibli- 
cal and Graeco-Roman milieus tinted with Western European con- 
structs of the Orient (Frahm 2006), has undergone an evolutionary 
change in recent years. Ever since archaeologists began exploring 
the Middle East and scholars deciphered Akkadian cuneiform, the 
Neo-Assyrian empire has been studied from more complex and ho- 
listic perspectives (Diiring 2014; Frahm 2017a; MacGinnis et al. 
2016). The workshop “The Assyria-Levant Experience: Postcolo- 
nial Perspectives,” held in Paris on 24-25 February 2017, aimed at 
elaborating a specific aspect of the Neo-Assyrian empire: the study 
of Assyrian-Levantine interactions as colonial encounters. In it, we 
followed a tendency in the scholarship of the past two decades to 
apply anthropological and postcolonial theoretical concepts to the 
study of colonial encounters in antiquity, including the material 
remains of such interactions (Dietler 2010; Dietler and Löpez-Ruiz 
2009; Gosden 2004; Hodos 2006, 2009; Stein 2005; Van Dommelen 
1998; Van Dommelen and Rowlands 2012; Voskos and Knapp 2008). 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 367-396. 
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The workshop was designed to explore the methodological plausi- 
bility of such application, the potential for understanding the co- 
lonial experience, and the differences between this form and other 
scholarly approaches. 

Postcolonialism is an umbrella-term for a group of theoretical 
frameworks that cover the fields of sociology, literary criticism and 
contemporary history. Discourses on colonialism originally dealt 
with power structures and social hierarchies; the field of postcolo- 
nialism developed in order to emphasize liminalities and the con- 
stant reorganization of social borders as fundamental in colonial 
interactions.’ Clearly, appropriating postcolonial concepts to the 
field of Neo-Assyrian studies is no less anachronistic than in other 
theoretical frameworks. But when properly adjusted to fit pre- 
modern societal criteria (e.g. the problems in identifying clearly- 
defined nations or ethnicities) it promises a more complex under- 
standing of colonial encounters, illuminating the role of local 
agency and the multivocality of evidence (Hodos 2006: 13-22). It 
brings awareness to peculiarities of given arenas with given social 
structures and their differing colonial experiences under similar 
historical circumstances. 

This introductory chapter presents five concepts that are con- 
ducive to further elaboration on the Assyrian-Levantine colonial 
encounter: (1) The imperial network; (2) the economic interests of 
Assyria in the Levant; (3) the deportation policy and its influence 
on the dislocated groups; (4) the ambivalent reaction to Assyria; 
and (5) the legacy of Assyria and its memories. 


1. The Assyrian network 


The common designation of an overarching hegemonic political 
structure as an empire (see also Frevel, this issue of Semitica) is gen- 
erally translated into a cognitive image of a large territorial entity 
visualized as a map containing large masses with black lines de- 
marcating their borders. The static delineation of boundaries and 


1 For surveys of postcolonial theory, see Ashcroft et al. (2004, 2013); Ashcroft 
et al. (2012); Nayar (2015a, 2015b); Sharp (2009); Young (2001, 2005). 
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exclusion is a heritage of the early modern European mind of ter- 
ritorial nation states that was later applied to the colonial division 
of the known world (Diener and Hagen 2010; Strandsbjerg 2010). 
This was a fundamental component in the conception of statehood 
by which European scholarship understood ancient states as terri- 
torial entities. 

This convenient visualization of masses of territory can hardly 
be acknowledged as reflecting real historical moments. By empow- 
ering the dominant state as a territorial mass that devours local 
polities, tribes, and no-man’s-lands, scholars constructed a spatial 
realty that (1) implies that an ancient government had the capacity 
to exert its power equally over a well-defined territory during its 
entire existence (just like the ideal modern state); (2) restrict the 
peculiarities of any given period and space -implying that all con- 
quests were alike and all provinces were equally dominated and 
stable; and (3) minimize the viewer’s ability to conceive processes 
and boundary restructurings (Parker 2013: 126; M. L. Smith 2005: 
832-838, 845). 

Indeed, recent scholarship (Parker 2001, 2003, 2006, 2013; M. L. 
Smith 2005, 2007)? tends to emphasize the structural complexity of 
ancient states, with a marked tendency towards models of net- 
works (followed by e.g. Ben-Shlomo 2014: 82-84; Fantalkin and Tal 
2015; Glatz 2009; Sugandi 2013; Zori et al. 2017). Such a model al- 
lows understanding a polity as having complex, sometimes flexible 
boundaries that might include several noncontiguous territorial 
islands bound by reciprocal, familial, religious and additional 
mechanisms (VanValkenburgh and Osborne 2013: 11-12). Each pol- 
ity, however, controlled its territories through a range of methods, 
from direct exploitation by the central government to indirect he- 
gemony of patron-client relations. The components of a polity 
were thus connected to the central hub, but also connected to each 
other in continuous interactions that develop cohesion. Moving to 
the macroscopic level, a polity might expand into an overarching 
system by solidifying its network through the establishment of 
new hubs -such as administrative centers, colonies, trading posts 


2 For an earlier discussion on the Assyrian state as a network, see Liverani 
(1988). 
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and ritual centers- and by incorporating other networks by means 
of force or allegiance (M. L. Smith 2005: 838). 

Understanding the Assyrian state as such, one should 
acknowledge the various components of what scholarship desig- 
nates as “the Neo-Assyrian empire.” Its main territorial bulk was 
the core, located between the cities of Assur, Nineveh and Arba’il. 
From this area, Assyrian kings exerted their power during the sec- 
ond half of the second millennium BCE (Jakob 2017; Llop-Radua 
2012; Llop 2011; Radner 2006) and in greater success during the 
first three hundred years of the first millennium BCE (Frahm 
2017b). The Assyrian state expanded and incorporated neighbor- 
ing entities into an “imperial heartland,” and further established 
hubs in remote regions and secured the transportation between 
the nodes by crafting a dense network of topographical corridors 
(Parker 2013). Neighboring polities either paid annual tributes, re- 
mained resistant to imperial interests, or were located outside of 
the hegemonic sphere but collaborated with the empire. Bradley J. 
Parker (2013: 126-127) describes the gradient of hegemonic power 
in these geo-political spreads: 


Some of the area between the islands that made up the outlying 
regions of the empire was filled in by establishing indirect, or hege- 
monic, rule over existing states. Other areas around and between im- 
perial holdings may have consisted of neutral buffer states or buffer 
zones, and still others likely contained hostile enemies... The empire 
was thus not a spread of land but a network of transportation and 
communication corridors... Furthermore, large components of the As- 
syrian provincial system were physically separated from the rest of 
the empire by vast expanses of land that were not subject to imperial 
control. 


Empires are, therefore, not a homogenous territorial entity, and 
hence the Assyrian empire is a designation of a varied range of ex- 
ertion of power by the Assyrian kings, administration and other 
agents in multiple types of ecological niches and cultural settings. 
As argued by Parker (2013: 139): 
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[T]he nature of imperial control, and the methods by which impe- 
rial power was applied outside of an imperial core, probably varied 
considerably, producing what is essentially a network of territorially 
and hegemonically controlled imperial domains. Imperial power was, 
in most cases, disseminated through regional centers. These centers 
acted as nodes in networks that linked pieces of the imperial mosaic, 
some of which might be significantly dispersed, to the imperial core... 
Since the degree of imperial control probably became more diffuse 
with distance from nodes in imperial networks... imperial domains 
should not be seen as bounded by static impervious borders. 


The network model presents more detailed understanding of 
mechanisms developed to exert central authority in conjunction 
with the peculiarities of the interconnectedness between various 
parts of the system. Related to the issue of colonial encounters, the 
network model emphasizes the distinctiveness of the encounters 
in the imperial heartland (where the empire’s impact is archaeo- 
logically visible in all aspects of material remains, and see further 
below) relative to those taking place in the provincial center, in a 
local capital or a village, and elsewhere. These encounters are all 
grouped under the same all-encompassing structure of an empire 
and its many branches and hubs, but they evolve from differing 
degrees of connectivity and their outcomes are different. 


2. Economic interests 


Scholarship has traditionally dealt with the Assyrian imperial pol- 
icy as multilayered, aimed at fortifying strategic positions (such as 
topographic corridors needed for transportation and communica- 
tion), at economic exploitation of weak neighboring polities, at se- 
curing regions with high economic potential, among others. Some 
scholars even argued that the Assyrians encouraged economic de- 
velopment in client polities, using the example of Ekron and its ol- 
ive oil industry as a case in point (Gitin 1995). Other scholars (Faust 
2011; Faust and Weiss 2005, 2011; Schloen 2001) opposed this view, 
pointing to the absence of textual references for such policy of in- 
vestment and arguing that the Assyrians were solely interested in 
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collecting tribute from the client polities while leaving the con- 
quered provinces to decline. 

Reconstruction of Assyrian encouragement of local economies 
is indeed somewhat anachronic, influenced by colonial era mer- 
cantile concepts. But the arguments against Assyrian economic 
motivations overlook several aspects of the Assyrian actions dur- 
ing the eighth and seventh centuries BCE, and prominent of these 
is the Gaza region, the basin of Nahal Besor (Wadi Gazza) and its 
coast (Naaman 2004). The Assyrian kings were attracted to this re- 
mote region because of its proximity to Egypt and because of its 
location on the Mediterranean outlet of the desert trade routes 
connecting the Levant with the Arabian Peninsula. Tiglath-pileser 
III, Sargon II, and Esarhaddon led several military campaigns aimed 
at blocking the Egyptian influence and in pacifying local resistance 
in Gaza and its neighbor Arza.’ At the same time, both Tiglath-pi- 
leser III and Sargon II documented their investment in the region, 
which included the establishment of trading stations‘ and the ele- 
vation of local tribal leaders as imperial agents,’ while Sargon II 
settled people in the region that had been dislocated from the Ira- 
nian Plateau (Na’aman and Zadok 1988). Indirect evidence for the 
Assyrian involvement in the region comes in the form of a legal 
document from the reign of Ashurbanipal that refers to an estate 
near Gaza held as a pledge by the sister of the queen mother (Zadok 
2010: 663-665). 

Against this background, scholars have understood the pros- 
perity in the region of Gaza during the late Iron Age that included 
harbors such as ar-Rugesh and al-Bilakhiyya, forts such as Tell Abu 


3 Arza is referred to in the annals of Esarhaddon and in a Babylonian chronicle 
(the so-called Esarhaddon Chronicle) as a town located near the Brook of Egypt (= 
Nahal HaBesor), conquered by this king during his second regnal year (679 BCE) 
(Bagg 2007: 29-30). For the localization of Arza at Tel Haror, see Koch (2016: 91- 
93). 

‘E.g. Tiglath-pileser III’s summary inscriptions relating to the conquest of 
Gaza: “[The town of Ga]za I turned into an Assyrian emporium (bit kari)”, or Sar- 
gon Ils statement that he “opened the sealed h[arb]or of Egypt, mingled Assyri- 
ans and Egyptians together and made them trade with each other” (Na’aman 
2001: 260, 262). 

5 See Thareani (2009) on the matter of local elite in the service of the empire. 
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Salima, and newly built towns at Tel Sera and Tel Jemmeh (Ben- 
Shlomo 2014; Na’aman 2001, 2004). The possible historical scenar- 
ios for narrating the archaeological data vary: some sites might 
have been part of the kingdoms of Gaza and Arza, some were 
founded by the Assyrians, and some were homes of the peripheral 
elites who gained power under Assyrian auspice. As a whole, the 
written sources and the archaeological data alike suggest that As- 
syrian intervention in the region was motivated by military rea- 
soning vis-a-vis Egypt and by economic exploitation. Moreover, the 
Assyrian involvement in the region of Gaza had a collateral impact 
that affected neighboring regions. An illuminating example is the 
Beersheba-Arad Valley, the link of the region of Gaza to the desert- 
fringe trade network, that experienced settlement prosperity, eco- 
nomic intensification and social complexity at the same period 
(Koch and Sapir-Hen, this issue of Semitica). 

Provided that local clients paid the tribute imposed by the As- 
syrian court, usually they were left in peace. Their cities could de- 
velop their own economies and accumulate surpluses for trade for 
those items demanded by the Assyrians (Sherratt and Sherratt 
1993: 366). But client development was always under the shadow of 
Assyria with arrangements, demands, and obligations levied by the 
Assyrian kings and their agents. For example, the prosperity of 
Ekron as the greatest olive oil producer in the Levant (Gitin 1996, 
2003) can only be understood in light of the capitulation of Judah 
to Sennacherib following the failed revolt led by Hezekiah (and see 
Marti, this issue of Semitica) and the relocation of the Judahite es- 
tates in the Shephelah at the hands of Ekron (Naaman 2003). Such 
prosperity results in economic development that alters social 
structure, since redistribution of capital leads to the emergence of 
new focal points in society; more commonly, in the pre-modern 
world, it leads to the expansion of the elite, while specialization 
creates groupings of skilled workers. Thus, the olive oil industry at 
Ekron collected the agricultural products of a vast region, attracted 
workers from other regions, was controlled by an established ad- 
ministration, and brought much wealth to its owners. The concen- 
tration of extraction installations in restricted sectors of the city 
may suggest that the rulers of Ekron owned a large portion of this 
industry, if not all of it. They used its surpluses to acquire luxury 
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commodities sent as tribute to the Assyrian kings but also to legit- 
imize their status by commending monumental building projects 
that conveyed their own ideology (and see more below). 

Finally, the issue ofthe Assyrian provinces seems more complex 
than a twofold picture of pre-conquest prosperity and post-con- 
quest decline. The case of the northern portions of the Kingdom of 
Israel and the Assyrian province of Magiddu that replaced it is a 
good example: the Assyrian conquest of the wealthy kingdom in- 
cluded the destruction of settlements, brought about the death of 
thousands of inhabitants and the dislocation of many others (Faust 
2015: 768-769 with literature, 776-778). But after the annexation 
and subjugation came the imperial administrative and military ar- 
rangements, in accordance to the needs and demands of the Assyr- 
ian administration. The Assyrians populated portions of this vast 
territory with dislocated groups from other parts of the empire 
(see below), and established imperial installations, the best-known 
of which was at Tel Megiddo (Stratum III) and Tel Dan (Thareani, 
this issue of Semitica). As for the former, the Iron IIC settlement was 
a well-planned and fortified urban center with public building con- 
structed in an Assyrian-style ground plan (Finkelstein and 
Ussishkin 2000; Peersmann 2000). This rebuilt and repopulated city 
had vast residential neighborhoods and only a limited space along 
the northern city-wall and next to the city gate was devoted to 
public buildings. The exact opposite was true for the last Israelite 
Megiddo settlement (Stratum IVA), known for the large space de- 
voted to public building and stables (Herzog 1997: 255). In other 
words, Assyrian Magiddu was a city with a dense population, in 
contrast to Israelite Megiddo, which was the seat of the ruling elite 
(in the service of the court in Samaria); consequently, one should 
reconsider the interpretation of the settlement pattern in the re- 
gion as representing a demographic decline under Assyrian rule. 

In sum, the major goal of the Assyrian kings was to collect trib- 
utes from their clients. But there is evidence that they had other 
motives as well, including the seizure of strategically located sites 
with economic potential. The Assyrian campaigns against rebel cli- 
ents shifted productive areas or manpower from one polity to the 
other, resulting in a direct impact on local economies. The clients 
of the empire also experienced an indirect impact. Since they were 
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required to send tribute to the Assyrian court, which was part of 
an interconnected network, this brought about intensified eco- 
nomic interaction. Lastly, devastated areas of the conquered poli- 
ties-turned-provinces were not left undeveloped, but were rather 
rearranged as needed for the Assyrian administration and army, as 
seen in the case of Megiddo, which flourished during the Late Iron 
Age. 


3. Deportation as dislocation 


The Neo-Assyrian state is (in)famously characterized for its means 
of deportation. The unfortunate common phenomenon of refu- 
gees, dislocated groups in times of war, was coupled with forced 
movements of conquered populations. Known since the third mil- 
lennium, this practice was formulated and largely used during the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser III and the Sargonid kings, with mass de- 
portations and resettlement of conquered peoples as a fundamen- 
tal tool of statecraft, economic organization, and imperial control, 
grouping and deporting rivals from the Assyrian core itself and 
elite and craftsmen from defeated polities alike (Oded 1979; Radner 
2017: 209-212). By isolating these groups within larger local popu- 
lations, the Assyrian kings ensured loyalty to the state (perhaps 
even granting deportees a prominent role in the management of 
their new homeland) and minimized potential resistance among 
the common people who were left without their traditional elite. 
Dislocation means that groups passively uprooted from their 
homelands to the imperial core or to the colonial margin had to 
reinvent their new home in language, in narrative and in myth. 
The disruptive and disorienting experience of dislocation forced 
these groups to adjust their identity or to form a new one (Ashcroft 
et al. 2013: 65). 

A close look at the Assyrian policy in the Levant since the days 
of Tiglath-pileser III attests to the great effect it had on local de- 
mography, completely altering Levantine societies. A good case is 
the impact the deportation policy had on the former Kingdom of 
Israel and specifically the hills around Samaria.’ At first, Tiglath- 


é On Israelites in Assyria, see Zadok (2015) with literature. 
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pileser III practiced one-directional deportations, from the con- 
quered territories to the Assyrian heartland, such as the deporta- 
tion of some 13,000 people from the northern portions of the King- 
dom of Israel in 733 BCE (Na’aman 1995: 271-275; Tadmor and 
Yamada 2011: 60-61). The deportation policy was systematically 
elaborated by Sargon II as bi-directional, dislocating groups from 
one conquered polity to the other and from both to the Assyrian 
heartland. Thus, in 720 BCE some 27,800 people were deported 
from the former Kingdom of Israel, and replaced by an unknown 
number of deportees uprooted from Babylonian cities and adjacent 
regions and Arab tribes (Na’aman and Zadok 1988: 42-44; 2000: 
177-187). Chronologically, the last possible dislocation episodes 
are alluded to in the Book of Ezra. Ezra 4:1-2 refers to unknown 
forced settlement in Samaria during the days of Esarhaddon, and 
Ezra 4:9-10 refers to Babylonians and Elamites deported by King 
Asnappar to Samaria. It was suggested that the story is a distorted 
memory of a deportation during the days of Ashurbanipal, who 
captured Babylon following a revolt led by his brother Šamaš- 
Sumu-ukin in 648 BCE and who campaigned against Elam in 647- 
646 BCE (Na’aman and Zadok 2000: 179). 

Several types of material remains were connected to these de- 
ported groups: (1) deep bowls in local forms that combine a specific 
surface treatment originated in southern Mesopotamia -wedged- 
shaped impressions in their inner side that might have had a func- 
tional purpose (Itach et al. 2017). These were found at Tell Bal- 
ata/Shechem, Samaria, Tell el-Far’ah (N) and nearby sites, mainly 
small rural settlements, with a handful of specimens found at more 
remote sites (e.g. Tell en-Nasbeh, Jerusalem and even H. Uza in the 
Beersheba-Arad Valley); (2) Cuneiform inscribed objects -a votive 
cylinder from Samaria, and tablets recording transactions from Tel 
Gezer and Tel Hadid- referring to Babylonian names (Na’aman and 
Zadok 2000: 180);’ and (3) Babylonian seals found at Samaria 
(Ornan 1997: 278-280, 288). 


7 Noteworthy is the absence of Assur from the gods list on the votive cylinder 
from Samaria (Ornan 1997: 279). A fragmented tablet from Khirbet Kusiya (south- 
east of Tel Dor) mentions a name that can be either Akkadian or Elamite (Horowitz 
and Oshima 2006: 100-101). 
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Based on the textual evidence, Na’aman (1993: 117) concluded 
that “it becomes evident that a considerable part of the population 
of the Assyrian province of Samaria was subjected to deportation 
and various foreign elements (Babylonians, Elamites, Arabians), 
mostly of Mesopotamian origin, were resettled therein.” Beyond 
that, the questions regarding the society in the hills of Samaria are 
numerous, including, for example, what portion of the local popu- 
lation remained in the country? How many newcomers arrived and 
what was their status and influence in the new homeland? And, 
clearly, what was the character of the local-newcomer discourse 
during the following centuries? The outcome is well-known -the 
development of a new social identity, the Samaritan, by the Hellen- 
istic period, yet scholars have only recently started to explore its 
roots in these formative days following the bi-directional deporta- 
tions orchestrated by the Assyrian state under a valuable theoret- 
ical framework (e.g. Levin 2013). 


4. Ambivalence 


The colonial experience continuously fluctuates between a range 
of reactions, from attraction toward to repulsion from the Other. 
Following Bhabha (1994), the complexity of the relationship be- 
tween the colonizer and the colonized can be defined as ambiva- 
lent because, as summarized by Ashcroft et al. (2013: 10) « the col- 
onized subject is never simply and completely opposed to the col- 
onizer. Rather than assuming that some colonized subjects are 
“complicit” and some “resistant,” ambivalence suggests that com- 
plicity and resistance exist in a fluctuating relation within the co- 
lonial subject. Ambivalence also characterizes the way in which co- 
lonial discourse relates to the colonized subject, for it may be both 
exploitative and nurturing, or represent itself as nurturing, at the 
same time. » 

A major section of the range of reaction can be characterized as 
resistance. Resistance can lead to violent uprising. The Neo-Assyr- 
ian kings were preoccupied with the danger of revolts, whether 
from internal opposition, uprising of local groups in the conquered 
territories, or the confrontation of client rulers (Radner 2016). 
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Their obsession is greatly emphasized in the importance of loyalty 
oaths in the Assyrian network, aimed at the capitulation of every 
member of the state and its clients (Frahm 2016a: 84), and in the 
“calculated frightfulness” against their enemies at home and 
abroad, exhaustively described in royal inscriptions and depicted 
in royal monuments (Lanfranchi 2010: 40-42). Clearly, a large-scale 
revolt was dangerous. The imperial army was soon to arrive, and if 
it failed, a revolt might bring death upon the conspirators and a 
more repressive regime for those who remained. There were many 
attempts of active resistance, and the Neo-Assyrian records are full 
of such events, but there was undoubtedly a more widespread pas- 
sive resistance. Passive resistance might materialize in everyday 
life as the cohesion of local traditions, the rejection of influences 
from the dominant power, and the elaboration of contacts with al- 
ternative nodes of interactions (Glatz 2013: 29-43; Gonzälez-Ruibal 
2014: 16-22 with literature; Sharp 2009: 74-75, 128). 

A case of conspicuously expressed local traditions is found in 
the Kingdom of Gurgum (Swartz Dodd 2013). By the ninth century 
BCE, as the rulers of Gurgum became Assyrian clients, they devel- 
oped a subtle strategy of resistance meant also to sustain local sup- 
port of their rule, focusing on the dynastic ties to the kingdom. 
This was accomplished by the creation of an extended kinglist, 
tracing the ruler’s long-standing connection to the kingdom with 
the tracing of the dynasty’s legitimate holding of the region as far 
as six consecutive generations." The Gurgumite rulers also erected 
royal inscriptions, placed at entrances to the palace or the city or 
next to a landmark, thus emphasizing their role as the head of the 
kingdom and as responsible for the improvement of the landscape 
and the fortunes of the people. The inscriptions were a demonstra- 
tion of the kings’ efficacy and their sanction to rule, and they also 
reflect the king’s “understandable need to remain relevant to their 


® See also the kings list on the Ekron inscription referring to five generations, 
which might have been used to legitimize the status of the local ruler (Na’aman 
2003: 82-83). Most remarkable are the two governors of Suhu during the eighth 
century BCE, who placed multiple inscriptions commemorating their deeds to the 
benefit of their domain and their extensive genealogy of seven generations and 
their dynasty’s ancestors, beginning with Hammurapi (!) (Na’aman 2008). 
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subject, to continue the use of non-Assyrian languages in inscrip- 
tions, to stay in power, and to hold the Assyrians at bay even as 
tensions and demands increased” (Swartz Dodd 2013: 74). Remark- 
ably, this subtle strategy of resistance continued following the re- 
moval of the local dynasty, when local elite practiced the placing 
of steles across the landscape, thus expressing their common iden- 
tity by emphasizing local style and vocabulary.’ 

Another case of cohesion of identity is reflected in Iron II-III 
Levantine glyptics. The glyptic styles of that era include some clear 
regional markers that betray both local development and ex- 
change of ideas with the Assyrian iconography (Ornan 1993). Yet 
there are several groups of scarabs and related items that display 
elements borrowed directly from Middle Bronze Age iconography 
(Boschloos 2016). These retro-styles were explained by Boschloos 
as a reference, direct or imagined, to a shared past, thereby under- 
lining local continuity and stability in a period of increased chang- 
ing foreign supremacy (Boschloos 2016: 53-55). To push the sug- 
gestion even further, these reflections on the Middle Bronze icono- 
graphy might even hint at a specific target -the days of the “Hyk- 
sos,” that might have stood in the collective memory of Levantine 
societies as a glorious legacy to be identified with. 

The other side of the spectrum is attraction to the empire. For 
example, Achish, the ruler of Ekron, built a monumental complex 
to himself in the center of the city (Tel Miqne Stratum IC-B) that 
incorporated local architecture with an Assyrian-style ground plan 
(Gitin 2012), probably the outcome of a visit to the Assyrian capital 
(or even a longer stay; see Lanfranchi 2010: 45-46) that was per- 
formed by the hiring of the service of Assyrian artisans. This 
unique find of an elite compound in a client polity dating to the 
zenith of Assyrian domination in the Levant reveals the level of in- 
fluence of Assyria among the Levantine elite. It would be tempting 


° In Swartz Dodd’s words (2013: 79): “By erecting these private monuments in 
the landscape as their rulers before them had done, the people’s identity was 
linked to a meaning engendered by belonging to a local, non-Assyrian group... In 
the Assyrian-targeted landscape of Gurgum, these nonroyal funerary monuments 
were an assertion of resistance, piety, remembrance, and solidarity that trans- 
formed this corner of the Assyrian Empire into a lieu de mémoire, a permanent 
commemoration of Gurgum’s former independence.” 
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to call this an example of Assyrianization, that is, Achish and his 
close circle were influenced by the Assyrians and wanted to be- 
come Assyrian. On the other hand, recent years have seen the 
abandonment of such terms related to acculturation (e.g. Helleni- 
zation or Romanization) and to the preference of alternative ter- 
minology that emphasizes the initiative of each party in the cul- 
tural exchange and the complex character of the act of appropria- 
tion (Alcock 2005: 323-327; Dietler 1997: 296-297 with earlier 
literature; 2005: 55-61; 2009: 27-28; Maran 2011: 282-283; S. T. Smith 
2013: 94-97; Van Dommelen 1998: 20-24 with eralier literature; 
Herrmann, this issue of Semitica).° In addition, appropriation can 
sometimes be an act of usurpation, as it reflects the ways in which 
the dominated or colonized culture can use the tools of the domi- 
nant discourse to resist its political or cultural control (Ashcroft et 
al. 2004). 

Consequently, several post-colonial terms are common in cur- 
rent archaeological discourse. Hybridity and creolization are found 
in many publications dealing with cultural exchange, describing 
the combination of two forms to create a third form. While useful, 
both borrowings have been criticized: the first for its dependence 
on the idea of purity of cultures or society, an ideological means 
embedded in racial categories of the past (Silliman 2015; Young 
2005: 21-27), the second is tightly connected to language changes 
in colonial situation, and more specifically under the historical pe- 
culiarities of the Caribbean archipelago (Palmié 2006). 

A less contested postcolonial term is transculturation, describing 
the reciprocal influence of two or more parties in contact zones. In 
the words of Pratt (2008: 7), these contact zones are social spaces 
where “disparate cultures meet, clash and grapple with each other, 
often in highly asymmetrical relations of dominance and subordi- 
nation -like colonialism, slavery, or their aftermaths as they are 
lived out across the globe today.” Originally coined to denote the 
active appropriation of practices originating in the intrusive state 
by the colonized (Ashcroft et al. 2013: 213-214), nowadays transcul- 
turalism is used to emphasize multivocal cultural discourse. But it 


1 For a recent evaluation of the assumed Assyrianization in the Levant, see 
Berlejung (2012) and Bagg (2013); for a different perspective regarding the impe- 
rial heartland, see Novak (2016). 
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is more than that, for appropriation involves the localization of 
something foreign that requires the agent to go beyond rules and 
structures and thus to modify their practices and eventually a por- 
tion of their own social identity (Hitchcock 2011: 273-276; 
Hitchcock and Maeir 2013: 51-59; Knapp 2012: 32-34; 
Panagiotopoulos 2011: 36; 2013). 

Transculturality is complemented by entanglement, a term de- 
veloped in anthropological studies of consumption practices deal- 
ing with the integration of new objects into local context and the 
consequent changes in practices (Dietler 1997, 2010; Hodder 2011; 
Stockhammer 2013). Thus, a process would include the intellectual 
appropriation of an object and its use along with existing objects 
according to local practice. If appropriation succeeds, the next 
generation product would be a modified version of the imported 
artifact. In this case, one would talk about a fusion or synergy, a de- 
scription of the process when something new is created that in- 
cludes elements of the original (Ashcroft et al. 2013: 210). 

The theoretical framework of transculturality fits the complex 
demography of the Levant during the days of Assyrian domination. 
While the local elite had contact with Assyrian officials (and even 
the court itself), they and other people interacted with additional 
individuals and groups that arrived from the Assyrian heartland 
and elsewhere, coming from diverse social roles and backgrounds, 
and it would be a mistake to present each newcomer as influencing 
the local population. The many nodes of the Assyrian network, had 
they been imperial centers, trading stations, local centers, etc., 
were diversely interrelated and manned by various kinds of agents, 
as there were constant movements of soldiers, deportees dislo- 
cated from other parts of the empire, alongside merchants, immi- 
grants, and other individuals and groups, each with their own per- 
sonality, past, status and aim. The variability of encounters simply 
hinders the formulation of any generalized definition, since the in- 
dividual appropriation of any practice is contextualized in fre- 
quently changing societal circumstances, mechanisms that deter- 
mine what is attractive, luxurious, and symbolic, and the way one 
group perceives the other. 
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5. Post-colonial 


The disintegration of overarching political systems is a common 
theme in historiographic writing since the “fall” of Rome in the 
fifth century CE (Bowersock 1996; Cowgill 2012: 302-303). The ex- 
planation of the process varies along the years from religious and 
moral causes of decadence to current understanding of societal 
mechanisms that weaken the capacity of the central hub to control 
its periphery. Considering the variety of factors that enable the 
fragmentation of extensive political frameworks of this nature, 
this is one of the most uncertain issues in this realm of research 
(Areshian 2013: 10-11; Steinmetz 2014: 85-86). One of the common 
foundations of many states that have fallen over the years is their 
legacy, reflected in the core of the former hegemonic state and in 
the former clients and now-liberated colonies, those that over time 
became independent states, ranging from language through socie- 
tal structures to post-traumatic memories (Sinopoli 1994: 168-169; 
Steinmetz 2014: 86). Yet, the ecological, social, and historical cir- 
cumstances repeatedly emphasized before and the fragmented 
character of evidence should caution us against generalizing the 
post-colonial situation or from reconstructing a monolithic impe- 
rial heritage. Varied peculiarities determine how post-colonial so- 
cieties contemplate the past and reflect upon and use collective 
memory in the creation of new identities through constant dis- 
course of appropriation and rejection of practices and concepts 
identified with the collapsed system. 

Returning to the post-Assyrian Levant, the heritage of Assyria 
is best seen in the continuation of several fundamental elements 
in the empire: (1) the eradication of local resistance to imperial 
rule, though some patches of resistance are documented through- 
out the days of Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid hegemonies;" (2) 
the growing distribution of Aramaic as the dominant language of 
the Levant, having a major role in the later Neo-Babylonian and 
Achaemenid administrations (Beaulieu 2006); and (3) settlements 


1 As argued by Frahm (2016a: 89), “[flrom a world-historical perspective, the 
metamorphosis of the offence of revolting against the political autocrat in to the 
sin of revolting against the one god is certainly the most significance legacy of 
the discourses that develop in the Neo-Assyrian time.” 
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founded during the Assyrian period that maintained their regional 
importance for centuries to come, such as the previously men- 
tioned ar-Rugeish that prospered until the late Persian period, or 
Ramat Rahel, where a luxuriously built compound was founded 
during the seventh century BCE, featuring elaborate architecture 
and conspicuous consumption of water. The excavators (Lipschits 
et al. 2016; Lipschits et al. 2011) reconstructed the history of this 
palace as an administrative center that flourished under imperial 
auspice and functioned until its destruction during the late Hellen- 
istic period. 

Another field of Assyrian post-colonial influence is its memory 
embedded in biblical, Aramaic, and Greek sources. These sources 
commemorate the aggressiveness of the Assyrian empire, its great 
cities, and the many revolts that resisted its expansions, yet they 
differ in the memories of specific events or figures. Among the 
many references to Assyria in the Hebrew Bible, historical memo- 
ries include the murder of Sennacherib (2 Kings 19: 37) and the fall 
of Nineveh celebrated in the Book of Nahum (Wöhrle, this issue of 
Semitica). Another aspect is the impact of the Assyrian policy to- 
wards the Jerusalemite kings, as reflected in the possible appropri- 
ation of Assyrian royal ideology (Aster 2007; Van Der Kooij 2012) 
and in the parallels between Assyrian loyalty oaths and sections in 
the Book of Deuteronomy (Fales 2012). Additional, less conclusive 
associations with the Assyrian legacy include Isaiah 14 -a com- 
memoration of the downfall of the “king of Babylon” who, unlike 
all the kings of the nation, is cast out away from his grave, like a 
corpse trampled underfoot- as echoing the violent death of Sargon 
II (but see Olyan 2006), and the Book of Jonah as a literary transfor- 
mation of the legends of Semiramis (mother of Adad-nirari III) 
(Frahm 2016b). 

Another cluster is the Assyrian legacy in Neo- and Late-Babylo- 
nian writings (Beaulieu 2010), including the Aramaic language, 
royal, intellectual and religious vocabulary and concepts that were 
appropriated, and post-traumatic memories of the harm caused to 
the Babylonian cities by the Assyrians (Da Riva 2014). The latter 
aspect had a major role in Neo-Babylonian royal ideology. The re- 
sistance to Assyrian control and the destruction of the Assyrian 
heartland were presented as recompensation to the evil deeds of 
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the Assyrian kings (Sennacherib and possibly also Ashurbanipal) 
and were manipulated to legitimate Nebopolassar’s takeover of 
Babylonia and destruction of the Assyrian cities (Bedford 2016: 56- 
68). 

An illuminating example of an Assyrian memory relates to the 
conflict between Ashurbanipal and his brother, SamaS-Sumu-ukin 
(Bernhardt 2009; Frahm 2003). An Aramaic story written in the 
sixth century BCE that was preserved in Demotic papyrus found at 
Elephantine presents a version somewhat similar to the story 
known from Assyrian sources, though calling the king Srbnbl and 
adding valuable information on the circumstances leading to his 
brother’s death by burning. Another family of traditions possibly 
related to the memories from the same events is the Greek stories 
about a king called Sardanapalus (Zapda[valnaA[A]og). While He- 
rodotus (II 50) describes him as a powerful and rich ruler, the main 
bulk of Greek literature followed the alternative history of Ctesias 
of Cnidos and Diodoros of Sicily, who combined the figure of Ash- 
urbanipal with that of his treacherous brother and with that ofthe 
last Neo-Assyrian king.” This literary Frankenstein was a feminine, 
corrupted, and voluptuous last king of the Assyrian empire, who 
decided before the fall of Nineveh to die in a great pyre together 
with his entourage and treasures. This image was carried on in 
Greek, Latin, and eventually Western European literature, fascinat- 
ing with its connotations of decadence along with the tragic end- 
ing of its life, presented in its most dramatic appearance in Lord 
Byron’s Sardanapalus tragedy, Berlioz’s Sardanapalus cantata, and in 
Delacroix’s “La mort de Sardanapale.” It was only with the follow- 
ing discoveries at the ruins of the Assyrian capitals and the deci- 
phering of cuneiform writings that the image of Sardanapalus, and 
other “Assyrian” figures like Ninus and Semiramis, begun to fade 
(Asher-Greve 2006; Bohrer 2003, 2006; Nadali 2013; Rollinger 2017). 
It was a process in which “scholars ratherthan poets began to dom- 
inate the cultural discourse about Assyria” (Frahm 2006: 77). 


12 On the Assyrian legacy in the Achaemenid court see Lanfranchi (2010). 
13 See Waters (2017) and papers in Wiesehôfer et al. (2011) for discussions on 
Ctesias Persica and its genuine Assyrian fossils. 
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Résumé. En se basant sur l'observation selon laquelle il devint plus évident au XIX’ siècle 
de considérer l’hégémonie araméenne comme étant un empire, le présent article analyse 
les dessous, les implications et les conditions de la catégorie « empire ». Il s'avère que l’eva- 
luation frappante de la crédibilité des sources est souvent déterminante pour dire si Aram 
est oui ou non un empire. L'article aboutit a la conclusion selon laquelle, à condition qu'on 
considère la catégorie « empire » comme significative pour l’historiographie du Levant mé- 
ridional (ce qui ne va pas de soi), il n'y a guère de raison de ne pas décrire l’hegemonie 
araméenne comme un empire. À travers l'expansion occidentale des Assyriens, l'extension 
de l’hégémonie araméenne jusqu'à la formation d'un empire dominant tout le Levant a été 
empêché au IX*/VIIF siècle av. J-C. 


In the following paper, I will roughly touch upon one particular as- 
pect of the post-colonial discourse. It is the concept of translatio im- 
perii, which was developed in medieval and early modern times as 
a justification of power, in which colonial powers are viewed in a 
natural sequence.' Originally drawn from the prophecy of Daniel 
(“He changes times and seasons; he removes kings and sets up 
kings” Dan 2:21a) this interpretation of history is theologically 
based on, and characterized by, a linear progress of history that 
ends in an eschatological perspective. 


* Christian Frevel is Professor of Hebrew Bible at the Department of Catholic 
Theology at the Ruhr-University Bochum and Extraordinary Professor at the De- 
partment of Old Testament Studies at the University of Pretoria, South-Africa. 

‘See Mario Liverani, « Imperialism », in Archaeologies of the Middle East. Critical 
Perspectives, ed. by Susan Pollock and Reinhard Bernbeck, Blackwell, Blackwell 
Publishing, 2005, p. 223-244. For the development of the paradigm from its roots 
in antiquity to modernity, see Werner Goez, Translatio Imperii. Ein Beitrag zur Ges- 
chichte des Geschichtsdenkens und der politischen Theorien im Mittelalter und in der 
frühen Neuzeit, Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 1958. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 397-426. 
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After you shall arise another kingdom inferior to yours, and yet a 
third kingdom of bronze, which shall rule over the whole earth. And 
there shall be a fourth kingdom, strong as iron; just as iron crushes 
and smashes everything, it shall crush and shatter all these. (Dan 2:39- 
40 NRSV) 


The sequence of reigns is seen as a role model of rule, which is par- 
ticularly construed in the continuous “succession” (“imperium 
transferre”) of Assyria/Babylonia, to Persia, to the Greeks, and to 
the Romans, ending with the Christian imperial rule of Charle- 
magne and his successors who later continue the forth empire 
(“renovatio imperii”) as the legitimized heir of Rome. Within this 
model, the term imperium is reserved to the realms that are part of 
the translation chain. Although modern historians are no longer 
espoused to this idea, it has many implicit repercussions in modern 
historiographies, even beyond post-colonial clichés. In a more 
modern understanding, the concept of empire is employed broadly 
as a term of colonial systems that developed in the early modern 
period, i.e. British, Portuguese, and Spanish empires. However, the 
paragons in history are often only the empires of the translation im- 
perii-theory, and other systems of transregional power are ne- 
glected (or at least excluded) from being empires. In the following 
pages I will ask whether the Aramaeans in the prehistory of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian empire, during the first half of the first 
millennium BCE, could or even should also be reckoned as impe- 
rium. To be clear from the outset, this is a meta discussion on aca- 
demic discourse, rather than the presentation of archaeological, 
extra-biblical, and biblical evidence to the question.’ 


? For a broad overview, see Christian Frevel, Geschichte Israels, Kohlhammer 
Studienbiicher Theologie 2, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 2016, p. 185-191 and for my 
own position: « State Formation in the Southern Levant - The Case of the Ara- 
maeans and the Role of Hazael’s Expansion », in Researches on Israel and Aram: Au- 
tonomy, Interdependence and Related Issues. Proceedings of the First Annual RIAB Center 
Conference, Leipzig, June 2016, ed. by Aren Maeir and Angelika Berlejung, RIAB 1, 
Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck 2018, in print; idem., « Ben Hadad I and his alleged cam- 
paign to the North in 1 Kings 15:17-20 », Boston, SBL press, 2017, in preparation 
for publication, Assaf Kleiman has presented the most recent and profound anal- 
ysis of the process: Assaf Kleiman, « The Damascene Subjugation of the Southern 
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Is it not indeed an implicit repercussion of the widely refuted 
model of translatio imperii that Aram is not conceded the quality of 
empire? To phrase it with a shot of polemic: did the “translatio im- 
perii” paradigm forget Aram (as it forgot Egypt, the Hittites, the 
Umayyad imperial claims etc.) in the simplistic chain of traditions 
that link the imperial thinking from Assyria and Babylonia, to Me- 
dia and Persia (later to the Greeks and the Romans) that result in 
18th and 19th century colonialism? To withhold the label imperium 
from Aram is perhaps indeed the heritage of the colonial reception 
of the translatio imperii paradigm. The attention awarded to Aram 
as a global player in a regional context may be biased by post-colo- 
nial perspectives.’ Thus the questions remains, was Aram an em- 
pire? 


“The Aramaeans are the new Assyrians”: 
the recent exhibition of Aramaeans in 
scholarship 


The most prominent ruler of the Aramaeans is King Hazael of Da- 
mascus. In the inscriptions of Shalmaneser III and Adad-nirari III 
Hazael is characterized as the leading power of the southern Le- 
vant in the second half of the 9th century BCE. Hazael legitimizes 
himself in his reference to “my father” as predecessor in the Tel 
Dan inscription’, and since he is addressed in the Assyrian record 


Levant as a Gradual Process (ca. 842-800) », in In Search of Aram and Israel. Politics, 
Culture, and Identity, ed. by Omer Sergi, Manfred Oeming, and Izaak de Hulster, 
Orientalische Religionen in der Antike 20, Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2016, p. 57- 
76. 

3 For the broader context of interpretation and the metaphorization of the 
term translatio, see the study of Dilek Dizdar, Translation, Um- und Irrwege, Berlin, 
Frank & Timme Verl. f. Wiss. Literatur, 2006; for the translatio imperii interpreta- 
tion paradigm, particularly p. 27-38. 

“For the text of the Tel Dan inscription, see K. Lawson Younger, A Political His- 
tory ofthe Arameans from Their Origins to the End of Their Polities, Archaeology and 
Biblical Studies vol. 13, Atlanta, SBL Press, 2016, p. 592-613. For the interpretation 
of the reference to “my father” as a sign of illegitimacy, arguments and parallels 
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as “son of a nobody” (mar lā mammäna), he is most probably a 
usurper. Hazael seized the throne of Damascus around 843 BCE, 
most probably by superseding his predecessor, Hadadezer, force- 
fully. This king and his rule (which lasted until around the end of 
the 9th century BCE) remained only as a glimpse (one of only a few 
afforded to modern scholars) in the material and textual record’. 
As such, why should one bother with him when discussing empire? 

The emphasis on Hazael’s strength and the power of the Ara- 
maeans in the 9th century BCE is more or less a recent phenome- 
non, which recently has reached a peak. The last three decades 
were characterized by attentive regard to the Aramaeans, as schol- 
arship was flooded by several anthologies and portrayals of the Ar- 
amaean impact on the southern Levant. Only to mention a few of 
the most recent ones: the groundbreaking monograph by Eduard 
Lipiñski The Aramaeans: Their Ancient History, Culture, Religion in 
2000,° the famous volume The Aramaeans in Ancient Syria in the 
“Handbuch der Orientalistik” edited by Herbert Niehr (2014),’ the 
volume Arameans, Chaldeans, and Arabs in Babylonia and Palestine in 
the First Millennium B.C. edited in 2013 by Angelika Berlejung and 
Michael Streck,’ the Political History of the Arameans by K. Lawson 
Younger Jr. (2016), and most recently two collective volumes, the 
one entitled In Search of Aram and Israel edited by Omer Sergi, 
Manfred Oeming, and Izaak de Hulster (2016), the other entitled 


are presented by Izabela Eph‘al-Jaruzelska, « Hazael’s “father” and his predeces- 
sors », Transeuphratène 45, 2014, p. 19-25. 

5 Cf. François Bron et André Lemaire, « Les Inscriptions araméennes de 
Hazaël », Revue d’assyriologie et d'archéologie orientale 83, 1989, p. 35-44. 

€ Edward Lipiński, The Aramaeans: Their Ancient History, Culture, Religion, Orien- 
talia Lovaniensia Analecta vol. 100, Leuven, Peeters, 2000. 

7 Herbert Niehr, ed., The Aramaeans in Ancient Syria, Handbook of Oriental Stud- 
ies/Handbuch der Orientalistik 106, Leiden, Brill, 2014. 

® Angelika Berlejung and Michael Streck, ed., Arameans, Chaldeans, and Arabs in 
Babylonia and Palestine in the First Millennium B.C., Leipziger Altorientalistische 
Studien vol. 3, Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 2013. 

? Younger, op. cit., 2016. 

1 Omer Sergi, Manfred Oeming, and Izaak de Hulster, ed., In Search for Aram 
and Israel: Politics, Culture, and Identity. Orientalische Religionen in der Antike 20, 
Ttibingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2016. 
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the Wandering Aramaeans by Angelika Berlejung, Aren M. Maeir, and 
Andreas Schüle," and finally the first RIAB volume of a big confer- 
ence in Leipzig held in 2016”. The renewed interest in the Aramae- 
ans from the biblical perspective was particularly driven by the 
discovery of the Tel Dan inscription in 1993, and the subsequent 
excavation of Kinnereth, Betsaida, En Gev, Dan, and most recently 
at Abel Bet Maacha, but also in Hazor, Gezer, or Tell es-Safi/Gath. 
Compared to the 1970s and 1980s one gets the impression that Ar- 
amaeans were totally undervalued, and in particular the impact of 
Hazael was more or less neglected. Yet this is not true if one looks 
back into 19th century literature. The new attention for the Ara- 
maeans has many reasons, some attributable to academia, others 
to recent politics. However, aside from a few exceptions, the Ara- 
maeans are hardly addressed as an empire in these new anthologies 
(see below). 


The confidence in Aramaic imperialism in 
the 19th century 


During the 19th century it was quite common to emphasize 
Hazael’s impact in the history of Israel and to employ the term em- 
pire easily. Several examples of this practice are evident. The article 
“Israel” in the abridged version of the “Cyclopedia of Biblical Lit- 
erature” published in 1845 presents a biblical foundation and colo- 
nial background for the Aramaean king: 


..Hazael, by defeating the united Hebrew armies, commenced the 
career of conquest and harassing invasion by which he “made Israel 
like the dust by threshing.” ...Indeed... it would seem that Israel was 


1 Angelika Berlejung, Aren M. Maeir and Andreas Schuele, ed., Wandering Ar- 
amaeans—Aramaeans Outside Syria: Textual and Archaeological Perspectives, LAOS 5, 
Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 2017. 

12 Angelika Berlejung, Aren M. Maeir, ed., Researches on Israel and Aram: Auton- 
omy, Interdependence and Related Issues. Proceedings of the First Annual RIAB Center 
Conference, Leipzig, June 2016. Researches on Israel and Aram in Biblical Times, RIAB vol. 
1, Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, in preparation. 
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strictly a conquered province, in which Hazael dictated (as the English 
to the native rajahs of India) what military force should be kept up.” 


The savior mentioned in 2 Kgs 13:5, which is identified with the 
Assyrians, must have been 


..some urgent, powerful, and continued pressure, considering the 
great strength which the empire of Damascus had attained... 


There was not the slightest reluctance to address Damascus as em- 
pire. My second example is a map by William Walter Smith, which 
shows the conquests of Hazael in the southern Levant,” an area 
that almost encompasses the territory of the empire of the United 
Monarchy. 


B John Kitto, ed., Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature Vol II, Edinburgh, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1845, p. 57. 

4 Kitto, op. cit., 1845, p. 443. 

5 William Walter Smith, The Students’ Illustrated Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, Philadelphia, The Sunday School Times Company, 1911, p. 65; « The Syrian 
Conquests in the Reign of Hazael about 814-797», map retrieved from 
http://www.crenh.org/downloads/biblical-maps/sunday-school-atlas-ot/08- 
The-Syrian-Conquests-in-The-Reign-of-Hazael.JPG (21.01.2018). 
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Fig. 1. Map of the Aramaean Empire by William Walter Smith 


My third example is Heinrich Graetz’s History of the Jews published 
in English in 1891." For Graetz, Hazael was a mighty king, who sub- 
dued the Northern kingdom completely: 


Hazael, the Aramæan regicide, who was daring in warlike under- 


takings and eager for conquest, attacked the land of Israel with his 


1 Heinrich Graetz, History of the Jews, Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1891. 
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troops, took the citadels by storm, burnt the houses, and spared nei- 
ther children nor women. He also conquered the towns on the other 
side of the Jordan. The entire district of Manasseh, Gad, and Reuben, 
from the mountains of Bashan to the Arnon, was snatched from the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes. Many of the inhabitants were crushed to 
death under iron ploughshares; the survivors were reduced to a state 
of semi-bondage. ...The land had been so hard pressed by Hazael and 
his son Ben-hadad, and the Israelites had been so reduced in strength, 
that their available forces consisted of but 10,000 infantry, fifty horse- 
soldiers, and ten war-chariots.!” 


These evaluations were more or less drawn from the biblical ac- 
count, which was viewed as “authentic information” on the history 
of events. For Graetz the powerful nations Egypt and Assur (ad- 
dressed as “king of the Hittites”) were envious of the Damascene 
hegemony, after Hazael had subdued the southern Levant, and so 
the power of the Aramaeans was reduced by Joash. 


Joash, king of Israel (845-830), at last succeeded in gradually re- 
ducing the preponderance of the Aramæan kingdom. Probably this 
was owing to the fact that the neighbouring kings of the Hittites (who 
dwelt on the Euphrates), as well as the king of Egypt, envious of the 
power of Damascus, took hostile positions towards Ben-hadad III." 


Although Graetz’s portrayal of Hazael widely narrates the biblical 
account, and although he uses the term empire (apart from the 
great nations Assur, Babylon, Persia, and Egypt) for only David and 
Omri,” he indeed compared Aram implicitly with a major power 
equal to the great empires. 

The three examples demonstrated that there was not a great 
deal of reluctance to attribute the Aramaeans the state of empire. 
Sometimes they were even put on the same level with the Assyri- 
ans or Babylonians. The portrayal was based on the biblical ac- 
count, without adhering to extra-biblical sources or to historical- 
critical contestations of historicity. The attribution of the category 


1 Graetz, op. cit., 1891, p. 220-221. 
18 Graetz, op. cit., 1891, p. 221. 
1 Graetz, op. cit., 1891, p. 155, 193, 266. 
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“empire” was almost lost in the second half of the 20th century, 
strikingly, when the interest in the Aramaeans increased (although 
one has to admit that the use of the concept “empire” was reduced 
in the same timeframe in general, according to Google Ngram key- 
words, “empire”, “Aramaeans”, and “Hazael”). 

Presented differently, with the emergence of the historical-crit- 
ical approach on the one hand, and the Neo-Assyrian extra-biblical 
sources on the other, the greatness of Hazael’s empire melted away, 
particularly as the amount of extra-biblical sources for an Ara- 
maean hegemony in the 9th century BCE are scarce. Thus the “im- 
perial” character of the Aramaeans was discarded and replaced by 
an “Assyrian hegemony” in terms of empire. This development has 
a complex background (which has also something to do with the 
political history of the 20th century), but one point seems to be 
clear: the former evaluation of the “imperial” character of the Ar- 
amaeans resulted first and foremost in the assessment of the bibli- 
cal evidence as a historical source. Pointedly put, at first glance, 
the use of “empire” for Hazael seems to become indicative for the 
minimalist-maximalist differentiation. The more the Bible was 
viewed as a reliable source, the more facilely the Aramaeans were 
granted the status of “forming an empire” in the Ancient Near 
Eastern world. Although, this is only half the case, as will be evi- 
dent in what follows. Let us first look at a landmark with regard to 
the Aramaean “empire”, which appears to support the simplistic 
view on the minimalist-maximalist issue. 


Granting the Aramaeans the grade of 
empire again 


It was Benjamin Mazar, in a 1962 paper entitled “The Aramean Em- 
pire and Its Relations with Israel”, who brought up the greatness 
of Hazael’s dominion with great influential emphasis.” Strikingly 


0 Benjamin Mazar, « The Aramean Empire and Its Relations with Israel », The 
Biblical Archaeologist 25 (4), 1962, p. 97-120. This was a translation from the Hebrew 
published 1961. The English version was revised and republished in the anthology 
of Benjamin Mazar, The Early Biblical Period: Historical Studies, Jerusalem, Israel Ex- 
ploration Soc., 1986, p. 151-172. 
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enough, Mazar begins with the vivid descriptions of the Book of 
Genesis, to mark the genealogical relation between Aram and Is- 
rael. Then, moving forward to the 1st millennium, Mazar proposes 
a process of Aramaic expansion: 


However, in the course of time the Arameans not only gained 
enough strength to swallow up many west-Semitic tribes, to gain con- 
trol over vast regions in the Euphrates area and in north-west Meso- 
potamia (Aram-Naharaim), and to break into southern and northern 
Syria, but also to impose their authority on Babylonia. This process 
initiated far-reaching changes in the ethnic and political scene of the 
Near East.” 


This power was backboned by the control over caravan routes and 
“a constantly growing position of importance in international 
trade.”” Following Mazar, Hadadezer already tried to gain control 
over the King’s Highway which foreshadowed later Aramaean poli- 
cies. In addition, Ben-Hadad “accomplished the conversion of the 
loose Aramaean kings... into the great and sovereign Aramaean em- 
pire.”” “Damascus became the metropolis of a mighty empire... it 
became the city of Aram.”” Although he is well aware of the coun- 
ter arguments, Mazar states: 


When Ben-Hadad II founded the Aramean empire, Aramaic began 
to be used as the administrative language in all of its provinces.” 


By doing this he forms the unity of the “empire”: language, culture, 
politics, administration, economy, and military. The role of Hazael 
is heavily depended on the downturn of the Assyrian pressure: 


When Shalmaneser III's expeditions against Damascus in the years 
841 and 838 weakened the Aramean empire, the old alliance fell apart, 
Hazael was left to stand alone against the mighty Assyrian army, while 


2 Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 101. 
2 Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 101. 
°3 Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 108. 
°4 Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 109. 
25 Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 112. 
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Jehu, the founder of the new Israelite dynasty, chose a policy of sub- 
mission to Assyria. But when Assyrian pressure on Syria subsequently 
ceased, the empire under Hazael revived its strength. It succeeded not 
only in regaining control over Aramean countries in northern Syria 
and the Euphrates region, but also in conquering Israelite territories 
in Transjordan (II Kings 10:32-33; Amos 1:3) and perhaps in dominat- 
ing the King’s Highway throughout its length to the Bay of Elath. In 
815-814, Hazael launched his great expedition into western Palestine, 
proceeding along the coast to Gath on the border of Judah. Joash, king 
of Judah, was forced to capitulate to Aram and to pay Hazael a heavy 
tribute (II Kings 12:18-19); the Philistine kingdoms possibly became 
Aramean dependencies at this time also.” 


Thus the peak of the Aramaean empire was reached under Hazael: 
“ „consolidated by an efficient imperial regime and dominating 
the major trade routes, the Aramean kingdom thus reached the 
summit of its greatness” and employed an efficient imperial re- 
gime, “extent as the strongest and most influential power in the 
western fertile crescent.”” Following 2 Kgs 13:3-5, the “savior” 
(who is identified as Adad-nirari III) weakened “the power of the 
Aramean empire”# which had become a “vast empire”” through 
its “excellent organization of civil and military administration, and 
the spread of Aramaic.”” 

It is quite obvious that, in his reference to the “Aramaean em- 
pire”, Mazar is primarily relying on the biblical account. The pro- 
phetic stories of 1 Kgs 20; 1 Kgs 22; the stories of Elisha in 2 Kgs 5; 
2 Kgs 6-9; particularly 2 Kgs 13 are taken as historical information. 
Hazael’s imperial supremacy in the southern Levant is mostly built 
on the annalistic notes in 2 Kgs 8:28-29; 9:14-15; 10:32-33; 12:17-18; 
and 13:3, 7, 

With the breakdown of confidence in the historicity for most of 
these notes in critical scholarship in the 20th century, the theory 


°° Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 114. 
°7 Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 114-115. 
°8 Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 115. 
°° Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 116. 
3° Mazar, op. cit., 1962, p. 116. 
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of an “Aramaean empire” faded, or was even contested. To give 
only one example: the Geschichte Israels of Herbert Donner devotes 
roughly one page to Hazael’s importance.” The note of the annex- 
ation of Israel’s territory in 2 Kgs 10:32-33 is mentioned, though 
the conquest of Aroer is evaluated as exaggeration. Similarly, 2 Kgs 
12:18 is annalistic, but not really substantial as radical change, 
while 2 Kgs 13:7 is more or less anecdotic. The importance of the 
military conflicts of the 9th century is seen in the “memory of fu- 
ture generations” as exemplarily demonstrated in Am 1:3-5 and Isa 
9:10-11. 


The Discussion of the “Aramaean Empire” 
in recent scholarship 


Most critical in the assessment of the hegemonic interest of Hazael 
was Sigurður Hafþórsson in 2006. For Hafþórsson, the epigraphical 
evidence is not of great assistance. Rather, he argues that due to 
the scarcity of information, the campaigns of Hazael cannot be 
seen as “proof of that Hazael created an empire or had vassals.”*? 
Alternatively, K. Lawson Younger speaks frequently of Aramaean 
vassals, though he attests that the concrete evidence remains 
scarce. Instead, Younger attests that Hazael possessed certain 
characteristics that facilitated Damascene imperial power, e.g. “re- 
silience, perseverance, drive, military prowess, and ruthless- 
ness.”#* Thus, he addresses Hazael’s reign frankly and almost with- 
out restriction as an empire: 


31 Herbert Donner, Geschichte des Volkes Israel und seiner Nachbarn in Grundzügen, 
Teil 2, 4th edition, Grundrisse zum Alten Testament vol. 4,2, Gôttingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2008, p. 280-281. 

32 Sigurður Hafþórsson, A Passing Power an Examination of the Sources for the His- 
tory of Aram-Damascus in the Second Half of the Ninth Century B.C., Coniectanea Bib- 
lica, Old Testament Series 54, Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell, 2006, p. 15 (see also 
the text on the blurb). 

3 Younger, op. cit., 2016, p. 475-476, 628, 630 (Israel, Judah, Hamath, Lugath; 
‘Umq/Ungi/Patina). 

> Younger, op. cit., 2016, p. 630. 
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While Hazael’s reign began with a fight for survival, it became the 
period of Aram-Damascus’s greatest power, a time when Damascus 
dominated a very large portion of the Levant. His empire reached far 
to the south with the destruction of Gath and vassalage of Judah being 
indicators of its extent. ...The impact of this empire of Aram-Damascus 
must have been significant economically, though nothing is really 
known about it.” 


He discusses the southern expansion in length, which brought the 
Transjordanian Gilead and the Galilee, including the see region, in 
several campaigns, under Hazael’s domain, before he conquered 
the south along the coast. In the evaluation of this process, 
Younger is very reluctant and doubts the conquest of Hazor as well 
as Hazael’s interest in overpowering the sea-trade. In particular, he 
notes the unflattering discussion between D. Ussishkin and A. Meir 
on the siege trench in Tell es-Safi and summarizes: 


Other sites may have evidence of Hazael’s campaign(s), but cau- 
tion should be applied since some of this “evidence” is based on dif- 
ferent chronologies. 


On the one hand, the subjugation of Judah and Israel is clearly ad- 
dressed as an outcome of Hazael’s politics; on the other, it is kept 
in suspense and thus curiously obfuscated. Younger then draws the 
northern expansion from the epigraphical record and with this he 
is more distinct. At first he refers to the so-called Hazael booty in- 
scription.” This Aramaic inscription is written identically on a 
horse blinker and frontlet that were found in the Heraion of Samos. 
The record attests to Hazael (Imr’n hz’l, “belonging to our Lord, 
Hazael”) seizing and transporting the booty from the kingdom of 
Umgi and crossing the River Euphrates, or rather following 


3 Younger, op. cit., 2016, p. 630. 

3 Younger, op. cit., 2016, p. 625. 

37 Israel Eph‘al and Joseph Naveh, « Hazael’s Booty Inscriptions », Israel Explo- 
ration Journal 39, no. 3-4, 1989, p. 192-200. For details of the discussion on Hadad 
where in it is interpreted as the empowering deity, see Younger, op. cit., 2016, 
p. 627-629. 
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Younger’s interpretation, the Orontes. However, this inscription 
indicates the military power of Hazael in northern Syria, which is 
supported by reference to the Tell Afis inscription in Syria (see be- 
low). In sum, his evaluation of Hazael’s empire is quite confident: 


Although it only lasted for a short time, Damascus controlled a Le- 
vantine empire of significance.” 


In his comprehensive discussion on the Aramaeans, K. Lawson 
Younger also presents a map that indicates the vassals of Hazael 
including Hamath/Lwash, and ‘Umq/Patina in the north up to the 
Orontes River, and Israel and Judah in the South. The core territory 
of Aram-Damascus and its “imperial extent” is modest compared 
to the map of William Walter Smith in 1911 (see above), but much 
greater than for instance the “minimalist” map provided by 
Hafþórsson.” In sum, Younger’s evaluation is based on a critical 
discussion of the biblical and extrabiblical evidence. Younger ad- 
dresses the power of Aram-Damascus at the end of the 9th century 
BCE bluntly as empire, but at the end he remains modest with re- 
gard to the actual power of Damascus. 

The difference in perspective as characterized by the positions 
of Hafþórsson and Younger can be traced in the entire discussion 
on the Aramaean impact in the 9th and early 8th centuries BCE. On 
occasion, there is emphatically no such thing as an Aramaean em- 
pire, and sometimes it is a matter of course. 


38 K, Lawson Younger, « Aram and the Arameans », in The world around the Old 
Testament: The People and Places of the Ancient Near East, ed. by Bill T. Arnold and 
Brent Strawn, Baker, Grand Rapids, 2016, p. 229-266, p. 253. 

3 Hafþórsson, op. cit., 2006, p. 273, map 7. 
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Fig. 2. Map of the Aramaean expansion by K. Lawson Younger” 


4 Younger, op. cit., 2016, p. 623, Fig. 9.6. Courtesy of K. Lawson Younger, Jr. and 
A. D. Riddle (map creator). I am grateful to K. Lawson Younger for providing me 
with a slightly adjusted version of the map, which erroneously failed to be printed 
in the final version of the book. 
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To mention only a few examples, beginning with the positive eval- 
uations: William G. Dever frankly speaks of an Aramaean empire“ 
as does Hadi Ganthous‘? and Gershon Galil.“ The most explicit is 
Wayne Thomas Pitard in his portrayal of Damascus thirty years 
ago: 


The size of Hazael’s empire was significant enough to make Damas- 
cus the capital of one of the most powerful states of Syria...“ 


In contrast to these confident statements, Edward Lipiński does not 
employ the term to denote Aramaean hegemony in his learned 
book published 2000. The same is true for the Aramaean Handbook 
edited by Herbert Niehr 2014, which completely avoids the term 
“empire” with regard to Aram-Damascus. While there is a Neo-As- 
syrian, Babylonian, Achaemenid, and Roman empire, no Aramaean 
empire is addressed. Shuichi Hasegawa and Jonathan Robker in 
their monographs also avoid employing the term “empire” for the 
Aramaean polity.” Finally in one of the most recent books In Search 
for Aram and Israel. Politics, Culture, and Identity edited by Sergi, 


“ William G. Dever, « Archaeology and the Question of Sources in Kings », in 
The Books of Kings: Sources, Composition, Historiography and Reception, Biblical Studies 
129, ed. by Baruch Halpern and André Lemaire, Leiden, Brill, 2010, p. 517-538, 
p. 523. 

“ Hadi Ganthous, The Elisha-Hazael Paradigm and the Kingdom of Israel. The Poli- 
tics of God in Ancient Syria-Palestine, Acumen Publishing Ltd, Durham, Paradigm, 
2013, p. 2 and throughout the whole book. 

# Gershon Galil, « The Boundaries of Aram-Damascus in the 9th-8th Centuries 
BCE », in Studies in Historical Geography and Biblical Historiography Presented to Zecha- 
ria Kallai, ed. by Gershon Galil and Moshe Weinfeld, Vetus Testamentum Supple- 
ments 81, Leiden, Brill, 2000, p. 35-41. 

“ Wayne T. Pitard, Ancient Damascus: A Historical Study of the Syrian City-State 
from Earliest Times Until Its Fall to the Assyrians in 732 B.C.E, Winona Lake, Ei- 
senbrauns, 1987, p. 158. 

# See Shuichi Hasegawa, Aram and Israel During the Jehuite Dynasty, BZAW 434, 
Berlin et al., De Gruyter, 2012; Jonathan Miles Robker, The Jehu Revolution a Royal 
Tradition of the Northern Kingdom and Its Ramifications, BZAW 435, Berlin et al., De 
Gruyter, 2012. 
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Oeming, and de Hulster in 2016, the terms “hegemony”, “subjuga- 
tion”, and “control” are applied frequently, but the word “empire” 
is never used with regard to Aram. The variance of terms on the 
one hand and the avoidance of the term empire on the other, can 
also be keenly observed in some of the more recent histories of Is- 
rael. Mario Liverani speaks of “visible supremacy,” “dominant 
power,” and a combination of annexation and control, but he coins 
it “Aramean hegemony” instead of “Aramean empire.”“ Other his- 
tories of Israel usually do not employ “imperial” terminology for 
Aram-Damascus. Neither do the various overviews of Lester L. 
Grabbe” or the “biblical history” by Ian W. Provan. In particular, 
Provan only raises the “empire question” for the Davidic king- 
dom.‘ Only Miller and Hayes speak of “Hazael’s imperialistic ex- 
pansion”” in their second edition. The only recent history that I 
know of that uses the term “empire” to denote the power of the 
Aramaeans is by Knauf and Guillaume.” 

How can the diversity of approaches to the polity of Aram-Da- 
mascus be explained, and how can it be evaluated? Is it just igno- 
rance towards the factual importance of Hazael, or is it the de facto 
ephemerality of Hazael’s dominion that brings scholars into dis- 
tance towards the term and concept of empire? Is the supposed 
avoidance of “empire” due to the comparison with the Assyrian 
empire, where no such qualms prevent the polity to be addressed 
as “empire” throughout? Or is it at the end a hidden “translatio im- 
perii” paradigm in the background which plants Aram at the side 
table, when the imperial soup is served? 


4 Mario Liverani, The Ancient Near East History, Society and Economy, London 
Routledge, 2014, p. 439; idem, Israel’s History and the History of Israel, London, Equi- 
nox Publ., 2005, p. 113-114. 

“7 See Lester L. Grabbe, Ancient Israel: What Do We Know and How Do We Know It? 
New York, T & T Clark, 2007, p. 146-147. 

48 Tain W. Provan et al., A Biblical History of Israel, Louisville, Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2003, p. 230-231. 

# James Maxwell Miller and John Haralson Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and 
Judah, 2nd edition, Westminster, John Knox Press, 2006, p. 293. 

5 Ernst Axel Knauf and Philippe Guillaume, A History of Biblical Israel: The Fate 
of the Tribes and Kingdoms from Merenptah to Bar Kochba, Sheffield, Equinox, 2015, 
p. 96. However, the term empire is used here in an unspecific way as a synonym of 
an influential kingdom. 
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The criteria 


Although it is indicative with regard to the impact of the Aramae- 
ans, the use of the terms “empire” and/or “hegemony” in biblical 
studies is often non-reflective, rather than conceptual and 
grounded in political theory. Hafþórsson for instance distinguishes 
empire and hegemony in order to attribute the term “hegemony” to 
the Aramaeans: 


According to common definitions of an empire, it includes certain 
elements such as several nations being ruled over by an emperor and 
formal (social) structures holding these nations together. Where the 
ties between different nations are more loosely structured, hegemony 
is the more appropriate term.*! 


In his use of hegemony instead of empire, Hafþórsson explicitly 
follows André Lemaire in his book from 1991. Lemaire, who on the 
one hand admits the great power of Hazael, also puts the term “em- 
pire” in inverted commas: 


Ainsi, selon toute vraisemblance, au moins vers 810, la domination 
politique de Hazaél s’est étendue a toute la Transeuphraténe et cette 
extension explique que dès le début de son règne, Barhadad ait pu ras- 
sembler autour de lui “trente-deux rois” (1 R. 20, 1.16) dont la moitié 
environ pouvait provenir de la Syrie du Nord et du Sud-Est de l’Ana- 
tolie (Zakkur 4-9)... En fait, la domination politique de Hazaél ne 
semble avoir présenté aucune structure unifiée ou centralisée ; elle 
pouvait prendre des formes diverses.” 


Before we return back to these various forms, one must return to 
the objection of Hafpörsson’s sharp distinction between empire 
and hegemony. Yes, it is true that sometimes the density of domin- 
ion differentiates hegemony and empire, but to the best of my 


51 Hafþórsson, op. cit., 2006, p. 15. 

5? André Lemaire, « Hazaël de Damas, Roi d’Aram », in Marchands, Diplomates et 
Empereurs. Études sur la Civilisation Mésopotamienne offertes à Paul Garelli, ed. by D. 
Charpin & F. Joannès, Paris, Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1991, p. 91- 
108, p. 104-105. 
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knowledge, this differentiation is not particularly common in po- 
litical science. 


The term hegemony is today often used as shorthand to describe 
the relatively dominant position of a particular set of ideas and their 
associated tendency to become commonsensical and intuitive, 
thereby inhibiting the dissemination or even the articulation of alter- 
native ideas.” 


Thus the difference between empire and hegemony becomes 
blurred as in the definition of hegemony by Cornelia Beyer, which 
consists of four parts “legitimated leadership, control, ideology, 
and material capabilities.”** The point of difference is the legiti- 
macy of leadership: “If this factor fails to realize, but power is still 
exerted, then we can... speak of empire.” Whether this definition 
is of much help is open for discussion. 

And this brings us to the fuzziness of the term empire. What is 
an empire? Already the question sounds odd in recent scholarship. 
There are doubtlessly more definitions of empire than empires, but 
crucial elements of a coercive hegemony are a huge territorial ex- 
tent that exceeds a sole kingdom, multi-ethnic, the will of expan- 
sion on the side of the governing party, and often a lack of explicit 
consent of the governed. However, there is no agreed upon defini- 
tion. Even in the absence of an agreed upon term, one has to admit 
the accuracy of Jiirgen Osterhammel’s statement: 


The typical empire cannot be found in historical reality. And even 
a neat typology fails because of the multiplicity of possible criteria." 


One has to begin such an assessment with the evaluation of several 
aspects, so as to distinguish if not every kingdom or rule should be 


5 Ben Rosamond, « Hegemony », Encyclopedia Britannica 2016 Online 
(https://www.britannica.com/topic/hegemony, retrieved 04.01.2018). 

54 Cornelia Beyer, Violent Globalisms: Conflict in Response to Empire, London, Ash- 
gate Publishing Limited, 2008, p. 40, cf. p. 5. 

5 Beyer, op. cit., 2008, p. 41, cf. p. 5-6. 

5 Jürgen Osterhammel, The Transformation of the World: A Global History of the 
Nineteenth Century, Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 2014, p. 434. 
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addressed as empire. Daniel I. O’Neill’s short definition of empire 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica provides succinct overview, defin- 
ing empire as a 


..major political unit in which the metropolis, or single sovereign 
authority, exercises control over territory of great extent or anumber 
of territories or peoples through formal annexations or various forms 
of informal domination.” 


The variety of aspects unfolds in the first paragraph of the article: 


Studies of empires show that control within them can be based on 
incentives rather than coercion or on a combination of both. It can be 
exercised through a variety of military, economic, and cultural means. 
It can be formal or informal to varying degrees. The status of entities 
and individuals on the periphery of empires can also differ. Some pe- 
ripheral actors are given access to the decision making and resources 
of the metropolis or sovereign authority, whereas others are kept at a 
distance or even subject to open discrimination and exploitation. The 
relationship between metropolis and periphery can be hierarchical 
and conflict-ridden, but it can also be harmonious and based on mu- 
tual dependency, with some empires forming quite loose multiple in- 
dependencies.” 


Under these auspices, it is an exercise in futility to discuss the ap- 
propriateness of the term in general. Despite the complexity of 
means and conditions, some aspects such as territorial extent, 
multi-ethnicity, various states of sovereignty and control, or ex- 
pansive policies, are acknowledged widely in definitions of empire. 
In a recent paper on the control strategies of the Assyrian empire, 
Yifat Thareani emphasized a crucial point for the evaluation of 
Aram-Damascus as empire. 


5 Daniel I. O'Neill, « Empire (political science) », in Encyclopedia Britannica 
2016 Online (https://www.britannica.com/topic/empire-political-science, re- 
trieved 05.01.2018). 

58 O'Neill, op. cit., 2016. 
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Of the various theoretical models dealing with the structure, or- 
ganization, and maintenance of empires, the Territorial-Hegemonic 
theory is the most flexible. The distinction between “territorial” and 
“hegemonic” refers to a spectrum of control strategies, involving de- 
grees of rule fortitude and integration in the imperial space. The heg- 
emonic scale is composed of a core-polity surrounded by client-poli- 
ties and semi-autonomous groups, which experience varying levels of 
interaction.” 


Measured on this scale, the Aramaean hegemony can be addressed 
as an empire if we take the annexations in Gilead and Transjordan, 
in the north of the Jezreel valley, and in the Hula valley, in the 
coastal plain between 841 and 830 BCE, as point of departure. 
Hadadezer (the predecessor) and Hazael (the usurper) took control 
of the neighboring micro-states, including Geshur, Bet-Rehob, Ha- 
math/Lu’ash, Pattina/‘Unqi and Bit-Agusi. These sites were then 
integrated into the dominion of Aram-Damascus. Hazael subdued 
Israel, whose territory was downscaled to at least the urban belt 
south of the Megiddo plain. Finally, Hazael went south along the 
coast, conquered Gath and the Shephelah and made Judah vassal. 
Vassal treaties and other textual information on this process have 
not been recovered, but this process is attested to satisfactorily by 
way of extra-biblical (archaeology and epigraphy) and biblical in- 
formation. Judged from the expansive idea of submission, Aram- 
Damascus was an empire. 

In contrast, Leo Perdue and Warren Carter begin their “Post- 
colonial History of Israel” with the short and modern definition 
that empires are “generally understood as systems of international 
domination based on power, ideology, and control.” With that 
said, the hegemony of Aram-Damascus lacks a documented ideol- 
ogy, and thus it cannot be an empire in the sense of Perdue and 
Carter. Here, one has to admit two key points; the first, that the 


5 Yifat Thareani, « The Empire and the “Upper Sea”: Assyrian Control Strate- 
gies along the Southern Levantine Coast », BASOR 375, 2016, p. 77-102, p. 78. 

© Leo G. Perdue and Warren Carter, Israel and Empire: A Postcolonical History of 
Israel and Early Judaism, London/New York, Bloomsbury, 2015, p. 1. 
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lack of information from surviving sources withholds Aram-Da- 
mascus in fulfilling the mentioned criteria. The second is that the 
required “indoctrination of imperial values, beliefs, and con- 
cepts”®' is one of the most discussed issues of the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Persian empires. All of the sophisticated, yet at the 
same time trite, “isms” and “izations” fail in concrete evidence, be 
it the Assyrianization, the Persianization or the Hellenization. 
Hence the lack of a documented colonial “ideology” should not 
hinder the attribution of Aram the empire classification. 

Although there is no generally agreed-upon definition of the 
term empire, it is still often strongly related to imperialism as a key 
concept. For the security researcher and political theorist Cornelia 
Anna Beyer for instance: 


Empire can be understood as successfully implemented imperial- 
ism.” 


Does this not only replace one fuzzy term by the next? What is 
meant by the term imperialism? Again, we have a broad field of var- 
iation in definitions, but as a start best follow the descriptive con- 
cept of imperialism by Jiirgen Osterhammel: 


A descriptive concept of imperialism therefore has the advantage 
that it does not bind one to a particular political, economic, or cultural 
explanation, since it refers to the sum of actions geared to the con- 
quest and preservation of an empire.” 


With this in mind, the Aramaeans can certainly be described as im- 
perialistic. In a narrower sense, again following Osterhammel, im- 
perialism is characterized by the 


61 Perdue and Carter, op. cit., 2015, p. 1. 
€ Beyer, op. cit., 2008, p. 40. 
@ Osterhammel, op. cit., 2014, p. 432. 
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..crossing of borders, disregard for the status quo, intervention- 
ism, rapid military deployment at the risk of provoking war, and a de- 
termination to dictate the terms of peace.“ 


Even the concept of imperialism includes a certain ideology that im- 
poses a system of values. The policy is usually interested in exploi- 
tation of economic resources, and most often in the military sub- 
jugation that is followed by direct political influence on the periph- 
ery of the empire. With this said, it is more difficult to classify the 
Aramaean hegemony as empire. The same holds true, if one sees 
“imperial domination as a means of protecting or buffering a pol- 
ity’s frontiers from other political entities or hostile nomads”®, 
and a pax aramaica as a possible benefit for the governed, for the 
concept of empire. This aspect too does not seem directly applicable 
and appropriate to the Aramaeans. Yet, this may once again be due 
to the lack of information as to how the hegemonic expansion of 
Aram-Damascus specifically took place. 

Though critical in his perception of imperial centrality in the 
Aramaean domain, it was André Lemaire who in this paper struc- 
tured the dominion of Hazael convincingly in four levels: (1) the 
“territoire traditionnel du royaume de Damas”; (2) the “territoires 
annexes” (Bashan, Gilead, the Jordan Valley); (3) vassal states sub- 
dued by force, and the only example he gives is Israel under Je- 
hoahaz. Here, Lemaire counts on the presence of Aramaean troops, 
and this makes the difference compared to vassals like Judah who 
joined Hazael more or less voluntarily; and (4) finally, he mentions 
allies which were in Hazael’s coalition voluntarily by paying trib- 
ute (“« cadeaux » diplomatiques”): Ammon, Moab, the Phoenician 
kingdoms, ‘Umg, and several Aramaean kingdoms.” 

Various levels of bonding the peripheries to the center are not 
impedimental, but rather characteristic in the organization of em- 
pires. We have emphasized this aspect already by pointing at the 
flexibility of the concrete means of territorial hegemony. Hence, 


6 Osterhammel, op. cit., 2014, p. 432. 

© Thareani, op. cit., 2016, p. 78. 

6 Lemaire, op. cit., 1991, p. 105. See for discussion Younger, op. cit., 2016, p. 621- 
622, p. 627-630; Maria Gulia Amadasi Guzzo, « Tell Afis in the Iron Age: The Ara- 
maic Inscriptions », Near Eastern Archaeology 77:1, 2014, p. 54-57, p. 54-55. 
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the diversity of forms of hegemony encourages applying the cate- 
gory of empire to the Aramaeans. 

As in the early phases of “clustering” dominion in Aramaean 
dominance by merging various clan-based Aramaean microstates, 
the Aramaean hegemony clusters its dominion by various forms of 
political rule. The expansion phase to the North (as attested in the 
Tell Afis inscription and in the booty inscriptions of Hazael) and 
the South (attested in archaeological and biblical record) was not a 
single move. Assaf Kleiman has convincingly shown that the Ara- 
maean subjugation of the southern Levant was not one stroke but 
rather a (multilayered) gradual process. Kleiman differentiates 
three main phases: (1) early conflicts in Gilead during the Omride 
dynasty; (2) annexation of Israelite territories in the north after 
the Assyrian withdrawal from southern Syria in ca. 838-837 BCE; 
(3) remote campaign(s) to the southern districts of Canaan, con- 
ducted towards the end of the 9th century BCE.‘ 


The rationale of Hazael’s expansion 


Subsequently, it is necessary to differentiate various strategies in 
the Aramaean policy. In my view the most important motivation 
besides territorial dominion was the achievement of resources and 
the control of the transnational trade (routes). Hazael subdued the 
entire southern Levant to achieve control of the copper supply and 
to gain access to the seaport and the Mediterranean trade hubs. 
Hazael even went to the north to participate in the flow of trade 
and to acquire the much-needed resources necessary to develop 
Aram-Damascus as the dominating power. While the political strat- 
egy of expansion into the north by transgressing the Orontes was 
to push back the Assyrian influence and their access to the Syrian 
trade hubs, in my view Hazael’s endeavor in the south clearly un- 
covers a strategy of control directed at copper resources and the 
commodities of the far distance trade routes. There is no convinc- 


€ See Kleiman, op. cit., 2016, p. 69-70 (cf. the three phases of subjugation based 
on Kleiman’s argument by the editors, p. VI-VII). 
68 See Frevel, op. cit., 2018. 
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ing argument as to why Hazael should have conquered Transjor- 
dan as territory, if not to achieve control over the so-called King’s 
Highway and the commodities that were traded on this important 
road. The second decisive move was the destruction of Gath as the 
controlling power in the Shephelah. Following this destruction, 
Hazael was able to control not only the copper flow and the far dis- 
tance trade commodities in the Negev and the Beersheba Valley 
which were traded through the emporium of Gaza, but also the 
convoy of these goods on the coastal trade route to the north (via 
maris). Herbert Niehr has suggested that Hazael confined also Tyre 
at the peak of his power.” 

It is not possible to discuss the ratio here, but the intensified 
interest in trade was related to the rise of the maritime-oriented 
Phoenician network power at the Syrian coast that Hazael sought 
to counterbalance”. This long-term strategic interest in trade may 
have fostered Hazael’s hegemonic interest. If this interest leads to 
the exploitation of the subdued regions, one may indeed speak of 
an Aramaean empire. In his conclusions, Assaf Kleiman rightly em- 
phasizes this aspect: 


One way or another, the gradual expansion of Aram-Damascus at- 
tests, once again, to the calculated and structured policy taken by the 
Aramaeans, and moreover supports the idea that Hazael intended to 
establish permanent hegemony over the neighbouring states of the 
Aramaean kingdom.” 


@ Herbert Niehr, « Outlook: Aramaeans Outside Of Syria », in idem., op. cit., 
2014, p. 329-330. Niehr also admits the limits of his suggestion: “In the Mediterra- 
nean, trading contacts of Syrian Aramaeans are unverifiable and the presence of 
Aramaeans cannot be proven on the basis of what few Aramaic inscriptions there 
are” (p. 330). 

7 For the development of the Phoenician trade network in the Early Iron age, 
see Eleftheria Pappa, Early Iron Age Exchange in the West: Phoenicians in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic, Ancient Near Eastern Studies 43, Leuven, Peeters, 2013. 

7 Kleiman, art. cit., 2016, p. 71. 
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Aramaeans and Assyrians: some aspects 
of comparison 


Following the above, I conclude that the attribution of empire to the 
Aramaean dominion in the late 9th century BCE is justifiable, but 
that it has a certain overtone of ideology to insist on applying the 
term rather than the concept. The argument above has consciously 
overemphasized the use of the term as a kind of shibboleth. Whether 
the concept of empire as such -which is mostly influenced by the 
19th century and the theory of translatio imperii- is a helpful con- 
cept at all, is a different kettle of fish. Yet if one agrees that it is a 
useful and a clear distinctive concept, the arguments can be seen 
on the side, not to withhold the category from the field of Ara- 
maean history on the one hand and applying it either to the Assyr- 
ians or the Babylonian, the Hittites or (without any historical sub- 
stance) to the United Monarchy on the other. If the term empire is 
applied at all, the Aramaeans should be certainly included. 

In admitting that the discussion is more complicated, we will 
pour some water into the imperial wine at the end of this paper. 
Scholars appear to agree that the Neo-Assyrian hegemony in the 
west is generally and easily addressed as empire and imperialistic. 
Can the appreciation of Aram-Damascus really hold water if it is 
compared to the subsequent Assyrian hegemony? Let me briefly 
address six fields in a rather explorative manner without going 
into further detail: expansion policy, administration, exploitation, 
cultural impact, religious impact, and the biblical record. 


a. Expansion Policy 


Compared to one another, the strategies of Assur and Damascus are 
long-term strategies that comprise the policy of more than one ex- 
pansive ruler. As in the Assyrian westward expansion, various lev- 
els are combined, ranging from alliance to subjugation, and annex- 
ation to vassalage. Until now, there is minimal evidence of an Ara- 
maean military infrastructure in the southern Levant. This remains 
a weak point in reconstructing the Aramaean expansion. The 
weakest point however is the lack of documented imperial ideology 
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in the sources we have at hand. Notwithstanding the few men- 
tioned inscriptions, there are no Aramaean sources of the paltis of 
Hazael, as we have it for instance in the Assyrian record for Tiglath- 
Pileser III. The character of subjugation of the people was also dif- 
ferent, as can be seen for instance in the strategy of deportations. 
Evidence for the deportation of people from the subjugated re- 
gions is so far lacking for the Aramaeans. 


b. Administration 


Considering the known available evidence, there were no Ara- 
maean provinces. No clear traces of Aramaean administration are 
recognizable. It may be speculated as to whether the kings of sub- 
jugated areas were partly replaced and substitute rulers installed 
(e.g., Jehu and Joash), but we do not have clues of those interven- 
tions from extra-biblical sources. Beside the Aramaean script and 
language looming in the 9th century BCE, we may have further to 
discuss monumental architecture, for instance in Dan, Hazor, and 
other places in the light of the Aramaean and Assyrian expansion. 
However, the Assyrian impact on infrastructure is altogether much 
more traceable, and this is a certain change between Aram and As- 
sur. This seems to be a conceptual difference with regard to politi- 
cal organization, rather than due only to the lack of evidence from 
reliable sources. 


c. Exploitation 


As argued above, both the Assyrians and the Aramaeans aimed at 
gaining control over the long-distance trade in the south using the 
proto-Arabian tribes as intermediaries. Both groups intended to 
push back Egyptian dominance in the south, and both intended to 
control the trade passing through the Levantine coast. The impact 
on the maritime and far distance trade is much more visible on the 
Assyrian side, but it could also be that the Aramaean hegemony 
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aimed at the control of sea-ports in order to facilitate transporta- 
tion, and to integrate the dominant Phoenician trade activities 
from abroad. 


d. Cultural Impact 


Interestingly enough, there are certain parallels in the discussion 
of the cultural impact of the Assyrians and the Aramaeans in the 
southern Levant. The character of an Aramaic material culture in 
the 9th century BCE is highly disputed. One has to look at pottery, 
at particular characteristics of iconography, e.g. the coroplastic, 
stelae, ivories etc. The influence of the Aramaeans on Israel is mar- 
ginal at the end. 


So-called “Aramaean material culture” -a construct of modern re- 
search- is actually a mixture of cultural traditions that co-existed in 
the region during the ninth century BCE.” 


Hence, we have no indicative sign of Aramaean presence, neither 
in Bethsaida nor in Kinnereth or Dan. This particular indetermina- 
tion of the cultural impact shows similarities to the discussion on 
the Assyrian impact. There are no clear trace in the material cul- 
ture that attest an imperialistic impact either of an Assyrianization 
or of an Aramaization.” Finally, to return to the issue of the Assyr- 
ian two-way-deportation; this was certainly a cultural impact, even 
if not Assyrian, which is obviously lacking in the 9th cent. BCE. 


72 Yifat Thareani, « Enemy at the Gates? The Archaeological Visibility of the 
Aramaeans at Dan », in Sergi et al., op. cit., 2016, p. 169-198, p. 185. 

7 For the discussion of Assyrianization, see Angelika Berlejung, « The Assyri- 
ans in the West », in Congress Volume Helsinki VT.S148, ed. by Marti Nissinen, Lei- 
den/Boston, Brill, 2012, p. 21-60. For the archaeological record, see most recently 
Thaerani, op. cit., 2016, with the disillusioning result: “Archaeology alone is not 
sufficient to prove direct or indirect Assyrian control or to determine the status 
of a given site in the Assyrian settlement hierarchy” (p. 96). 
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e. Religious Impact 


There have been many discussions on the Assyrian impact on reli- 
gions and at the end of the day one has to admit that, although 
there was some influence, there was no stronger impact on religion 
or restrictions of the local religions by the Assyrians. However, 
there is some material evidence for Aramaean influence on Israel- 
ite religion, i.e. the Geshurite stela from Bethsaida, the Deir Alla 
plaster inscription, and iconographic influence on the glyptics of 
the Iron IIB, particularly the use of the moon-crescent as a symbol. 
It is often difficult to decide whether the influence is Aramaean or 
mediated through the lens of the Assyrians. For the time of Hazael 
there is no Aramaean pressure in terms of veneration of the “na- 
tional” deity Hadad traceable in the material or textual record”. 
This is almost comparable to the situation in the 8th and 7th cen- 
turies BCE, where there was no Assyrian oppression to join the cult 
of Assyrian deities. 


f. Biblical Record 


Altogether, it seems that the Aramaean hegemony did not have a 
lesser influence on the biblical record than the presence of the As- 
syrian impact in the 8th century BCE. In contrast (if I do not have 
the blinkers of Hazael’s horses on) a preponderance of the Ara- 
maean presence is observable in the biblical record. Regardless of 
whether these stories are molded as much later in comparison to 
the events, this is a remarkable fact, which calls for further expla- 
nation. The greatest difference between the Assyrians and the Ar- 
amaeans is in the extra-biblical textual and iconographical record. 
There is huge mass of material with regard to the Assyrian history 


74 For the Aramaean religion, see H. Niehr, « Religion », in idem., op. cit., 2014, 
p. 127-203. Whether the veneration of the Aramaean deity is reflected in the 
much later Naaman-story 2 Kgs 5, is in my view not very plausible, but generally 
possible. For the story in 2 Kgs 16 and the copy of an Aramaean altar, see Frevel, 
op. cit., 2016, p. 240-241. 
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and ideology stemming from Assyrian palaces and archives, but al- 
most nothing with regard to Hazael’s imperial policy in the 9th 
century BCE. 

This last point takes us back to the beginning of the paper. The 
fact that in the 20th century the Assyrian hegemony was addressed 
naturally as empire and that the Aramaeans lost this distinction, 
was traced back among other reasons to the discovery of the As- 
syrian material. From this viewpoint, we tried to tackle the abso- 
lute rule of the Assyrians and suggested to grant the Aramaean he- 
gemony the attribution empire once more. Our discussion of crite- 
ria from other disciplines demonstrated that it may not be a mis- 
step to describe the powerful image of the Aramaean hegemony in 
the late 9th century BCE with the aid of the concept of empire. The 
final paragraph has then reemphasized that the glass is only half 
full. The very bold comparison between the Aramaeans and Assyr- 
ians has demonstrated that there were huge differences in many 
respects. Although it may be comparable in various aspects, 
Hazael’s empire did not have the same size and it did not last as 
long as the Neo-Assyrian Empire, it lacks sustainable traces of any 
infrastructural (re-)organization and (surviving) documented ide- 
ology. 

Considering that neither empire nor hegemony is used in a de- 
fined manner in studies of the history of Israel, it is not decisive as 
to whether one uses the concept or not. Decisive in contrast is the 
appropriate evaluation of Hazael and his achievements without ei- 
ther concealment or exaggeration. 


Beersheba-Arad Valley during the 
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Résumé. Cet article présente trois aspects de l'archéologie de la vallée de Beershéva-Arad 
au Fer IIB-C comme étude de cas mettant en lumière le caractère multiforme du colonia- 
lisme assyrien et son impact sur le paysage local : le commerce interrégional ; le dévelop- 
pement de l'économie locale ; et l'émergence de l'élite locale au détriment du gouvernement 
central à Jérusalem. 


Introduction 


100 years lasted the Assyrian hegemony in the southern Levant, 
beginning with the capitulation of Damascus and Samaria by Tig- 
lath-pileser III and Sargon II and ending in the final decade of As- 
surbanipal or the short reign of one of his successors (Bagg 2011; 
2017). From its onset, the Assyrian colonialism had a multifaceted 
impact on the local landscape. Local political centers were capitu- 
lated, some, mostly the strongest in their region, were transformed 
into Assyrian hubs (Radner 2006). The inhabitants of these hubs, 
mainly the elite, were deported and replaced by newcomers that 
were forced to leave their homes from distant parts of the empire 
(Oded 1979; Na’aman 1993; Radner 2017: 209-212). Local rulers 
were also integrated into the imperial network -took an oath of 
loyalty to the king (Frahm 2016) and forced to send tributes of raw 
materials and finished products to the court and to its agents who 
were based in the neighboring hubs. The forced integration into 
the Assyrian network had two major impacts: (1) local rulers ought 
to find new path to capital and thus invested existing capital in 
new economic enterprises; and (2) local elites were exposed to the 
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Assyrian royal and elite ideology and to other elites in the southern 
Levant and begun to appropriate new ideas and practices. It seems 
that the wholescale transformation of the southern Levant fits the 
definition of colonialism by Dietler (2010: 18) as “the projects and 
practices of control marshaled in interactions between societies 
linked in asymmetrical relations of power and the process of social 
and cultural transmission resulting from those practices.” 

Following these observations, several aspects in the archaeol- 
ogy of the Beersheba-Arad Valley during the Iron IIB-C are pre- 
sented as a case study that illuminates the multifaceted character 
of the Assyrian colonialism and its impact on the local landscape. 
Located in southern present-day Israel (figure 1), the Beersheba- 
Arad Valley is strategically located on one of the western-most in- 
land segments of the interregional trade network connecting Ara- 
bia with the Mediterranean ports -a major chain of economic ac- 
tivity that attracted the Assyrian attention since the days of Tig- 
lath-Pileser III. As demonstrated below, although the valley was 
not directly dominated by the Assyrian administration (or, at least, 
such a situation is not recorded), Assyrian colonialism affected the 
lives of its inhabitants on multiple levels. We primarily focus on 
three aspects: interregional trade and its impact on the settlement 
pattern; development of the local economy; and the emergence of 
the local elite at the expense of the central government in Jerusa- 
lem. 
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Figure 1. Beersheba-Arad Valley and Adjacent Regions 
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Interregional trade 


Beersheba-Arad Valley was a major component of the interre- 
gional trade in the desert fringe. An easily-crossed topographic 
niche that separates the Hebron Hills from the Negev Highland, the 
valley is connected to the Arabah Valley through several slopes in 
its southeast and with the region of Gaza through Nahal ‘Ashan in 
its northwestern corner. As such, the valley was the main channel 
through which commodities were shipped from the Arabah to the 
Mediterranean and vice versa. 

The first commodity to arrive through this path was the copper. 
Transportation of large quantities of copper from the rich deposits 
of the Feinan district (Levy et al. 2014; Levy et al. 2018) and the 
Timna‘ Valley (Ben-Yosef et al. 2012; Ben-Yosef et al. 2017; Ben-Yosef 
2018) to the Mediterranean outlets triggered a regional sedentari- 
zation process during the late Iron I and the early Iron IIA, that 
created a dense settlement system covering the Beersheba-Arad 
Valley, the Negev Highland, and the upper Besor Basin (Finkelstein 
1995; Shahack-Gross and Finkelstein 2015; Yahalom-Mack et al. 
2015). The larger hub in this system -though not necessarily its 
center- was Tel Masos, where the limited excavations unearthed 
remains suggesting local social stratification and specialized pro- 
duction (Finkelstein 1995: 103-126). However, this was a short 
phase, as Tel Masos declined already by the early-late Iron IIA tran- 
sition and most of the other small settlements were deserted. 

Following that, by the late Iron IIA, a new settlement system 
was established. An enclosed settlement located at Tel Beer-sheba 
was completely leveled and replaced by a well-built town (Stratum 
V). The unearthed architecture, including elaborated solid wall and 
a water system and its urban planning (Herzog 2016: 1459-1463), 
reflect a royal initiative. The material remains suggest close ties of 
the settlement’s inhabitants with the Judahite heartland (Singer- 
Avitz 2016a). All these observations points to the kings of Jerusa- 
lem as the most probable owners of this hub. A similar picture 
emerges from the fortress established at Tel Arad (Stratum XI), 
strategically overlooking the ascent from the valley to the south- 
eastern Hebron Hills (Herzog 2002: 94-95). In addition, a fortified 
settlement was established at Tel Malhata (Stratum V) (Beit-Arieh 
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et al. 2015: 739-740), and a settlement of unknown size was estab- 
lished at Tel Ira (Stratum VIII) (Beit-Arieh 1999: 170). Following the 
interpretation of the center at Tel Beer-sheba and the fortress at 
Tel Arad as initiated by the kings in Jerusalem, it has been sug- 
gested (Na’aman 2013: 255-258) that their aim was to consolidate 
a foothold in the trade in copper. 

Contemporaneous to the zenith in the production of copper in 
the Arabah, other commodities arrived at the ports and urban cen- 
ters of the southern Levant. Prominent early birds of such trade - 
and probably a fraction of the original traded commodities- are 
black pepper, grains of which were found in the mummy of 
Ramesses II, and cinnamon, found in Iron I-Iron IIA flasks from Le- 
vantine coastal communities such as Tel Dor and Tel Qasile (Gilboa 
and Namdar 2015). These imports should be seen as offshoots of 
the Indian Ocean trade networks, that included the exchange of 
commodities, fauna and flora species, and practices between litto- 
ral communities in East Africa, Arabian Peninsula and south and 
southeast Asia, beginning during the second millennium BCE 
(Fuller et al. 2014). The accumulating evidence of social complexity 
across the Arabian Peninsula in the early first millennium BCE, and 
the evidence of camel domestication in Arabia dating to the same 
period (and its increase in the following centuries) (Uerpmann and 
Uerpmann 2002; Sapir-Hen and Ben-Yosef 2013) -thus enabling 
transportation across the desert routes- suggest that some por- 
tions of southern Asian imports may have been brought to the Le- 
vant through the desert fringe, alongside Arabian products such as 
myrrh and frankincense (Finkelstein 2014b: 101). 

The growing movement between the Levant and the Hejaz 
should be seen as the background for the establishment of a case- 
mate fortress at Tell el-Kheleifeh, at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
during the late Iron IIA or the Iron IIA-IIB transition (Finkelstein 
2014a: 118-122). Strategically located, the authority in charge of 
the fortress was able to monitor the movement from the Hejaz 
northwards in two or three possible routes: 


- (1) next to the water sources of Qusseima and Kuntilla, the lat- 
ter-designated Gaza-Alia Road or Darb al-Ghazza (Meshel 1981); 
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- (2) through the Arabah Valley -a predecessor of Roman-Byzan- 
tine Jerusalem-Alia Road (Roll 1989)- perhaps passing next to 
Yotvat, where Iron Age II remains were located (Meshel and Sass 
1974); 

- (3) atop the so-called “Edomite Plateau” rising high above the 
Arabah to its east, on the similar route as Via Traiana Nova of the 
Roman Period. 


Considering the strategic location of the Beersheba-Arad Valley, at 
the natural western continuation of the latter two possible routes, 
it is not surprising that the entire valley prospered during the Iron 
IIB (despite a violent episode that hit the Jerusalemite hubs during 
the late Iron IIA; Herzog 2016: 1465). The administrative center at 
Tel Beer-sheba (Strata III-II) was transformed to include storage 
facilities and a dense urban landscape (Herzog 2016: 1465-1475) 
and the fortress at Tel Arad (Strata X-VII) was fashioned with a 
small temple (Herzog 2002: 96-98). In addition, Tel Malhata further 
developed (Stratum IV) (Beit-Arieh et al. 2015: 740-741), Tel ‘Ira 
(Stratum VII) was fortified and several storage facilities were built 
(Beit-Arieh 1999: 171-173), a fortified town was established at Tel 
‘Aroer (Stratum IV) (Thareani 2011) and a settlement of unknown 
character was established at Bir es-Saba‘ (Panitz-Cohen 2005). 

It was during this phase in the history of the desert fringe that 
the Assyrian kings were attracted to the developing trade network. 
The growing Assyrian state, administration, and the elite de- 
manded luxury commodities such as spices and dictated the ever- 
expanding imperial involvement in the interregional trade. The in- 
tense activity in the region of Gaza -the capitulation of the rulers 
of Gaza and Arza, the establishment of imperial hubs, the alliances 
with local tribal leaders, and the extensive population changes- 
has been explained as motivated by the Assyrian kings’ aim to ex- 
ploit the Mediterranean outlet of the trade routes reaching as far 
as the southern Arabian Peninsula (Na’aman 1979; 2004; Ben- 
Shlomo 2014). It triggered a further expansion of sedentarization 
in the desert fringe and establishment of fortified installations on 
the topographic corridors crossing the desert, interpreted as lo- 
cally-manned garrisons aimed (perhaps under Assyrian auspice) to 
monitor and protect the desert routes (Naaman 2001: 267-270; 
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Finkelstein 2014a: 130-134). Finally, several structures in Buseira, 
the largest settlement on the Edomite Plateau, have been com- 
pared to Assyrian architectural concepts and could represent As- 
syrian influence on the local architecture (Bagg 2013: 128) similar 
to the influence observed in the Iron IIC palatial compound at Tel 
Migne Stratum IC (Gitin 2012). 

Clearly, the beginning of the settlement wave in the Beersheba- 
Arad Valley was during the early to mid-eighth century BCE, before 
the arrival of the Assyrians. However, it reached its peak in the lat- 
ter part of that century, following the Assyrian arrangements in 
the region of Gaza and their takeover of the desert-fringe trade 
network. It was, therefore, a combination of several push-and-pull 
factors that led to the social complexity in the valley, with a prom- 
inent role played by the Assyrian activity in the region of Gaza, the 
intensification in the desert-fringe trade due to the Assyrian de- 
mands, and the need for capital by the kings of Judah. We will deal 
with the latter issue in the following section. 


Wool Economy in the Beersheba-Arad 
Valley 


Once integrated into the imperial network, client rulers and their 
own local social networks were reshaped. The rulers had to fulfill 
several kinds of demands imposed by the imperial court: tributes, 
supply to the imperial hubs, corvée, and manpower support to mil- 
itary campaigns (Parker 2001: 250-251; Sinopoli 2001: 456). The lo- 
cal elites were exposed to imperial elite practices, and the expan- 
sion of the interregional trade led to an increased consumption of 
luxury products (Sinopoli 2001: 454; Tyson 2014). At the same time, 
new connections with production centers and markets near and 
far, in addition to forced migration of artisans and craftsmen, 
would have exposed the locals to new know-how techniques. This 
complex web of interactions resulted in the development of local 
economies, by the rulers and other prominent groups, aimed at in- 
creasing their capital (Sinopoli 2003; Zori 2011: 30-37). In agricul- 
tural-based societies, this process materialized in intensified and 
specialized crop production and animal exploitation in order to 
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create surplus needed for obtaining finished products, such as met- 
als and luxury commodities (Lipschits et al. 2011: 6). 

Previous studies (Sapir-Hen et al. 2014; Sapir-Hen 2017) have 
shown that animal exploitation during the Iron IIC focused on 
sheep. By examining livestock relative frequencies, Sapir-Hen and 
colleagues (2014) demonstrated that dominance of sheep over 
other livestock prevailed in all southern Levantine sites during 
Iron IIC, a dominance that emerged in Judah already during the 
Iron IIB. Focusing here on Beersheba-Arad Valley and its vicinity, 
Tel ‘Aroer (Motro 2011), Tel Beer-sheba (Sasson 2016), Tel ‘Ira 
(Horwitz 1999) and Tell Jemmeh (Maher 2014) are all dominated by 
sheep.’ As the dominance of sheep was not typical of earlier peri- 
ods, Sapir-Hen and colleagues (2014: 735) attributed it to the impo- 
sition of central government control over the economy, and the 
promotion of raising sheep for their wool to be used as tax ex- 
ported to Assyria (and see also Sapir-Hen 2017: 344-345). 

The picture that emerges from the faunal remains of an inten- 
sified sheep herding for secondary products during the Iron IIB 
and IIC is corroborated by the recently published material remains 
from the two important economic centers of the valley: Tel Beer- 
sheba Stratum II dating to the Iron IIB and Tel Malhata Stratum IIIA 
dating to the Iron IIC. Both settlements yielded large numbers of 
artifacts associated with textile production, mainly perforated clay 
spheres interpreted as loom weights used for weaving (Shamir 
1996: 142-145; Browning 2001: 249-253) and perforated stone or 
bone hemispheres interpreted as spindle whorls (Sauvage 2013). 

Tel Beer-sheba yielded the largest loom weight assemblage ever 
published from the southern Levant -over 1,000 objects found in 
Strata VII-II (Singer-Avitz 2016b: 1305-1306 and 1314-1321 Table 
28.1). Stratum II, the last Iron Age town that was destroyed during 
the Iron IIB, yielded the vast majority of loom weights, found 
across the settlement in houses of small and large size and in store- 
houses. Some 420 of these artifacts were found in 18 clusters of 
more than 10 loom weights each -the largest counts as many as 50 


‘Unfortunately, other sites that could shed light on the economy in this re- 
gion did not produce a full analysis of the faunal remains but a general report (Tel 
Malhata, Tel Arad, H. Uza). 
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weights- that indicate the presence of looms prior to the destruc- 
tion of the site.’ 

Over 500 loom weights were recovered at Tel Malhata (Freud 
and Reshef 2015: Table 14.1.1). More than 400 of these artifacts 
were found among the ruins of Stratum IIIA that was destroyed in 
the Iron IIC. As in the case of Tel Beer-sheba II, loom weights were 
recorded across the settlement but mainly in 11 clusters that 
yielded over 320 artifacts. More specifically, eight out of the 11 
clusters were found in a series of two-room buildings flanking a 
large pillar building built against the inner face of the eastern for- 
tification wall (Area H; Here, Figure 2). These were interpreted as 
evidence of large-scale textile production that should be under- 
stood as connected to the commercial purpose of the entire com- 
plex (Freud and Reshef 2015: 627). 


Figure 2. Tel Malhata Stratum IIIA - Loomweight Clusters in Area H 
(after Beit-Arieh 2015a: Fig. 2.50b) 


2 Five of these clusters included bone spatulae, and two other clusters were in 
rooms adjacent to rooms where spatulae were found, strengthening scholarly as- 
sumption that these implements were used in weaving. Interestingly, only a lim- 
ited number of spindle whorls were recorded, indicating that either spinning was 
not particularly common in the town (Singer-Avitz 2016b: 1310) or that spindle 
whorls were more commonly made of wood, as was suggested regarding the lim- 
ited number of such objects compared to the large number of loomweights found 
at Tel Miqne (Shamir 2007) and Tell es-Safi (Cassuto In Print). 
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Similar evidence of specialized wool production and weaving was 
recorded at other sites, in and beyond the Beersheba-Arad Valley. 
Some 150 loomweights were recorded at Iron IIB Tel Lachish Level 
III (Tufnell 1953; Sass 2004: 2009 nos. 34-38) alongside a dominance 
of sheep in the faunal assemblage (Croft 2004). More examples are 
dated to the Iron IIC, parallel to Tel Malhata: finds from neighbor- 
ing sites in the Beersheba-Arad Valley include some 80 loom 
weights in two clusters from Tel Ira Stratum VI (Goldsmith et al. 
1999: 445-446 and figs. 14.1 and 14.2), and 100 artifacts in two clus- 
ters from H. Uza (Freud 2007: 258-259). Further to the north, evi- 
dence of specialized wool production during the Iron IIC -that is, 
preference for sheep herding and clusters of loomweights- can be 
found at Ashkelon (Hesse et al. 2011; Master 2011) and Tel Miqne 
Strata IC-B (Shamir 2007; Lev-Tov 2010), and in the large loom- 
weight clusters found at Tel Batash Stratum II (Browning 2001: 248- 
249). 

It can be thus concluded that Tel Beer-sheba and Tel Malhata 
were -most probably- the main weaving centers in the desert 
fringe during the Iron IIB and IIC respectively and among the most 
important centers of such products in the entire country. In light 
of the common wisdom regarding the royal involvement at Tel 
Beer-sheba, it can be concluded that the rearing of specialized 
sheep for producing prime wool and the manufacture of special- 
ized textiles provided the kings of Judah the capital needed for two 
interrelated aims: (1) tribute demanded by the Assyrians and (2) 
participation in the interregional trade network passing across the 
valley (that allowed the acquisition of valuable commodities that 
were sometimes demanded by the Assyrians as well). That wool 


> The Iron IIB weaving industry is therefore comparable to the other types of 
agricultural products that sponsored the Jerusalemite court: wine and olive oil 
produced in royal estates, collected, stored and distributed by an administrative 
system that was based on storage jars stamped as belonging to the king (Hebrew: 
Imik). Lipschits et al. (2011) suggested that “the stamped jar handles were part of 
the Judahite administrative system that was already established when Judah be- 
came an Assyrian vassal kingdom” and that “(t)he aim of this Judahite adminis- 
trative system was to collect wine and/or oil from royal estates in order to enable 
the kingdom to pay its taxes to the empire once it had distributed and sold its 
agricultural products.” 
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and its final products were demanded by the Assyrian court is doc- 
umented in imperial records, in which blue and red-purple wool 
garments are mentioned among the tribute collected from the Le- 
vantine clients by Shalmaneser III (e.g. Grayson 2002: 9-11, no. 1 
lines 53’-64’a and 92’b-95’) and Tiglath-pileser III (e.g. Tadmor and 
Yamada 2011: 48, no. 15 lines 1-5a; 123, no. 47 rev. lines 12’-13’), 
and in the list of tribute Sennacherib received from Hezekiah fol- 
lowing the 701 BCE campaign (Grayson and Novotny 2012: 65-66, 
no. 4 lines 55-58). At the same time, the value of finished wool 
products also meant that surpluses were traded for the exotic com- 
modities brought to the southern Levant by the desert fringe net- 
work, and hence the dense evidence of economic activity that in- 
cluded weaving and trade. 


Local Elites in the Beersheba-Arad Valley 
under the Assyrian Hegemony 


The expanding interregional trade, especially following the major 
impact of the Assyrian activity in the region of Gaza, must have had 
a major influence on the pastoral-nomadic society in the desert 
fringe. They became involved in the transportation efforts, their 
leaders were bound in alliances with elites based in the sedentary 
regions of the southern Levant, and they were exposed to finished 
products from the southern Levant. One major outcome of these 
encounters was that some portions of the nomadic population set- 
tled, in small communities and in a few towns, similar to the situ- 
ation in the late Iron I and early Iron IIA. 

One cluster of such settlements was on the plateau east of the 
Arabah, forming a tribal polity around the town of Buseira known 
as the Kingdom of Edom (Tebes 2014: 16-19 with literature). An- 
other cluster of settlements was in the Beersheba-Arad Valley, in 
proximity to the Judahite centers. Pottery in styles and forms with 
parallels at sites from the Edomite Plateau first appear at Late Iron 
IIA Tel Malhata Stratum V. Their number and variety increased in 


‘ These are carinated bowl with a simple, cut rim (Freud 2015: 178-179 and fig. 
4.156:4 and 4.174:6), carinated bowl with ledge rim (Freud 2015: 182 and fig. 
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the following Stratum IV and reached their zenith in Stratum IIIA, 
dated to the Iron IIC. The pottery assemblage from the latest phase 
is characterized by a dominance of such vessels, predominantly a 
marked preference for “Edomite” (and coastal) cooking pots, 
alongside additional parallels noticed in clay figurines (Kletter 
2015), epigraphic finds (Beit-Arieh 2015b), and glyptic imagery 
(Ziffer 2015). Additional similarities are visible in Iron IIB-IIC Tel 
‘Aroer Strata IV-II (Thareani 2010; 2011) and several other sites, 
such as the fortress at H. Uza, but none feature the wealth and va- 
riety of material remains at Tel Malhata. The only exception was 
the shrine at H. Qitmit that has been interpreted as an “Edomite 
Shrine” (Beit-Arieh 1995) affiliated with Tel Malhata (Beit-Arieh, 
Freud and Tal 2015: 742). 

These remains had been previously interpreted as indicating 
migration or even invasion of nomads from the Kingdom of Edom 
(e.g. Beit-Arieh 1996). However, in the past two decades, a more nu- 
anced understanding of ancient nomadism emerged in the litera- 
ture (Bar-Yosef and Khazanov 1992; Szuchman 2009). Among many 
issues, this understanding rejects the old dichotomy between sav- 
age nomads and civilized “city-dwellers,” and acknowledges the 
complex reciprocal relationship between nomadic and sedentary 
populations. It illuminates the role of nomadic identity in the sed- 
entary context. Thus, the once-perceived Iron Age nomad intrud- 
ers were understood as members of the valley’s society. Their lo- 
calized character was further strengthened following the analyses 
of the “Edomite” pottery that showed its production in the valley 
itself (Iserlis and Thareani 2011; Freud 2014).° These assemblages 
were further studied, typologically and contextually, leading some 
scholars to argue against their labeling as “Edomite” (e.g. “Late 
Iron Age Southern Transjordan-Negev Pottery” (Tebes 2011)) or 
even their ethnic affiliation altogether (Whiting 2007). Other stud- 
ies emphasized the role of the Negebite groups in the formation of 
the political structure in the valley (Tebes 2014; Thareani 2014) and 


4.157:12), and perhaps a handmade, holemouth-shaped cooking pot (Freud 2015: 
196 and fig. 4.157:8). 

5 Similarly, see a rectangular limestone object from Tel Beer-sheba inscribed 
in south-Arabian script which was locally made, thus perhaps indicating presence 
of individual or even a group originated from south Arabia (Bron 2016). 
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the local social identities and their renegotiations in the wake of 
these interactions (Thareani 2010). 

During the Iron IIA-B thus the Valley became a meeting point 
of different regional networks -the sedentary society to its north 
(the Judahite heartland) and the desert pastoral-nomads to its 
south. Several prominent groups among these desert-fringe dwell- 
ers collaborated with the Jerusalemite court as early as the ninth 
century BCE. Such a relation is hinted at the Book of Kings, describ- 
ing how the kings of Judah married their heirs to women from 
neighboring polities, from Jerusalemite families, and from towns 
located in the Shephelah and the Beersheba-Arad Valley (Niemann 
2006). Belonging to the latter group is Zibiah, the wife of Ahaziah 
son of Jehoram and mother of Joash, who came from Beersheba (2 
Kgs 12:2), a marriage that should be understood in light of the at- 
tempts of the kings of Judah to expend their contacts to the desert 
fringe and was interpreted as reflecting the importance of the val- 
ley to the Jerusalemite court (Niemann 2006: 229; Na’aman 2013: 
255). 

This balance of power was shaken in the late eighth century 
BCE. Tel Beer-sheba Stratum II was destroyed in a major conflagra- 
tion, the result of a fierce battle (Gottlieb 2016) that has been at- 
tributed to Sennacherib’s campaign in 701 BCE. Contemporaneous 
destructions were recorded in other sites in the valley: Tel Arad 
Stratum VIII (Herzog 2002: 98), Tel ‘Ira Stratum VII (Beit-Arieh 
1999: 45, 76, 87), and Tel ‘Aroer Stratum III (Thareani 2011). The 
sole exception among the excavated sites in the valley was Tel 
Malhata Stratum IV: in none of the excavated areas evidence of de- 
struction was traced. On the contrary, architectural continuity was 
observed in many buildings, attributed to Stratum IIIB that was 
dated to the Iron IIB-IIC transition. All of the destroyed settle- 
ments were resettled some decades after their destruction, but the 
situation at Tel Beer-sheba was different: a short and unsuccessful 
attempt of resettlement was recorded around the destroyed gate 
(Stratum I), lasting probably less than two years, before being 
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abandoned for ca. 300 years until the late Persian period (Herzog 
2016: 1478-1480). 

Tel Malhata thus succeeded Tel Beer-sheba as the regional cen- 
ter of the valley. Keeping in mind the predominance of the “Edom- 
ite” component among the material remains at Tel Malhata and 
the desertion of Tel Beer-sheba, the main Judahite foothold in the 
valley, one may wonder how involved was the Jerusalem court in 
the economic activity in post-701 BCE Beersheba-Arad Valley? In 
other words, who owned the prosperous weaving industry and 
thus played a major role in the desert fringe trade network? 

According to a well-accepted convention, the kings of Judah 
ruled the valley and enjoyed the prosperous trade (Finkelstein 
1994; Knauf 2005; Thareani-Sussely 2007; Faust 2008; Finkelstein 
2012: 78-81; Thareani 2017: 412-413). But, while Tel Beer-sheba can 
easily be interpreted as a branch of Jerusalem in light of the un- 
earthed material remains and their marked affiliation with the Ju- 
dahite heartland (above), the case of Tel Malhata is puzzling -both 
because of the exceptional settlement history and the regional af- 
filiation of its inhabitants with the desert fringe. Instead, we would 
argue for a different scenario based on two aspects of the Assyrian 
policy in regard to rebellious clients: 

1. In several cases, Assyrian kings transferred the ownership on 
settlements from defeated clients to neighboring loyal clients. In 
the case of Sennacherib and Hezekiah of Judah, this means of pun- 
ishment is specifically mentioned: “I detached from his (Heze- 
kiah’s) land the cities of his that I had plundered and I gave (them) 
to Mitinti, the king of the city Ashdod, Padi, the king of the city 
Ekron, and Silli-Bél, the king of the city Gaza, and (thereby) made 
his land smaller” (Grayson and Novotny 2012: 176 no. 22, iii 31-34). 
Most discussed in scholarship is the fate of the Shephelah and its 
olive groves that were handed over to the king of Ekron who, in 
turn, became the owner of the greatest olive oil production center 
in the southern Levant (Gitin 2003; Naaman 2003). Granted the 


€ Remarkably, a similar episode of a post-701 BCE short-lived occupation in 
the gate area, was recorded at Lachish, the main Jerusalemite installation in the 
Shephelah (Finkelstein and Na’aman 2004: 72-73). 
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economic importance of the Beersheba-Arad Valley it seems logi- 
cal that its revenue would not stay in the hands of the kings of Ju- 
dah. 

2. Desert-fringe groups were granted authority as representa- 
tives of the Assyrian kings. The prime cases from the southern Le- 
vant are known from the region of Gaza (Na’aman 2004: 62 with 
earlier literature). Thareani (2009) summarized the evidence for 
the relations between the empires and tribal leaders in the desert 
fringe and convincedly argued for the importance of these local 
elites as imperial proxies. Thareani argued that such relations 
brought the stability needed for the imperial authority’s interest 
(mainly the protection of the trade routes and supply lines) and 
the economic advantages sought by the local rulers. In her words 
(Thareani 2017: 420): “(i)mperial authorities encouraged local 
tribal elites to take advantage of their traditional position of power 
by offering social advancement in exchange for loyalty. Semi-no- 
madic elites received luxury items and land and as a result, aban- 
doned their nomadic existence in favor of a more sedentary one. 
By these means, ancient empires created a new social status for 
semi-nomads, who were turned into land owners.” 

Following this approach, we suggest that the economic activi- 
ties at post-701 BCE Tel Malhata -the specialized wool production 
and weaving and the participation in the interregional trade net- 
work- were headed by local desert groups under the auspice of the 
Assyrian Empire.’ During these decades, the kings of Judah were 
limited to Jerusalem and its immediate environs, while the valley 
and its richness were far beyond their reach. It was only following 
the collapse of the Assyrian Empire during the last third of the sev- 
enth century BCE that the Jerusalemite administration was able to 
gain some holdings back in the valley, similar to the renewal of the 
Judahite centers in the Shephelah (Koch and Lipschits 2013). How- 
ever, this short episode came to an end during in the early sixth 
century BCE with the destruction of most settlements in the region 
(Thareani 2014). 


7 For a different interpretation of the settlement at Tel Malhata as an Assyrian 
hub, see Thareani (2017: 420). While we agree on the exceptional character of the 
finds from Tel Malhata, we do not find architectural parallel with known Assyr- 
ian-style building from the southern Levant or beyond. 
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Summary 


In concluding this short overview, an emphasis would be given to 
the complex character of colonialism. Empires were not merely 
provinces bordering client kingdoms. The ambitions of the kings, 
the requirements of the garrisons and administrators stationed in 
the imperial hubs and various other factors contributed to the flex- 
ibility, and the ever-expanding character of the imperial system. 
There were no fixed physical borders that delineated the extend- 
ing operations of the imperial agency; nothing blocked the local 
societies from being affected by the intrusive activity, or prevented 
both parties to interact and thus to impact each other. All partici- 
pants, active and passive alike, were transformed in the colonial 
arena. 

The three aspects regarding the Beersheba-Arad Valley pre- 
sented above illustrate the multifaceted impact of colonialism on 
local landscape: 

(1) The Assyrian attraction to the desert-fringe trade network, 
which completely altered the region of Gaza, intensified the sed- 
entarization process in the Beersheba-Arad Valley that begun dec- 
ades before their arrival. Settlements prospered during the Iron IIB 
and especially the Iron IIC, featuring a mixed society with elements 
originating from the humid regions to the north, from the local de- 
sert tribes, and from remote regions located along the desert 
routes. 

(2) Tribute demanded by the Assyrian court forced the kings in 
Jerusalem to increase their capital, while additional capital was 
needed in order to participate in the desert-fringe trade. At the 
same time, the integration of the entire Levant in the Assyrian net- 
work brought about the flow of new ideas, techniques, and prac- 
tices beyond traditional societal borders -reaching a new audience 
in search of new markets. The specialized wool production and 
weaving in the Beersheba-Arad Valley and adjacent regions chron- 
ologically correspond to other development in agricultural pro- 
duction, such as the rise of olive oil production in the Shephelah 
further to the north. We suggest that the economic intensification 
in Judah and other polities across the southern Levant are strongly 
correlated to each other and to this specific context. 
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(3) Lastly, the breaking down of social structure in the wake of 
the intrusive Assyrian activity could have taken place in different 
ways. In some cases, deportations and forced settlement have al- 
tered the society completely. In other cases, the changes were 
more mundane, with a shift in power balance from the traditional 
centers to peripheral elites. The case of the Beersheba-Arad Valley 
during the days of the Assyrian colonialism seems to be more af- 
fected by the latter: the relations among the various groups in the 
Valley were, most probably, always complex, conditioned by the di- 
verse circumstances. During the heydays of Jerusalemite power, 
the representative of the Judahite kings maintained the relations 
with the tribal elite but, most probably, kept a prominent status. 
The specific situation after Sennacherib’s campaign in 701 BCE cre- 
ated a political vacuum that was soon to be filled by leaders among 
the local tribes, who were able to gain prominence on the expanse 
of the Jerusalemite administrators, possibly under Assyrian aus- 
pice. 
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The Levant and Assyria: 
perspectives from Assyrian royal 
inscriptions 
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Résumé. Cet article se propose d'analyser la célèbre 3° campagne que Sennachérib con- 
duisit en 701 au Levant du point de vue assyrien, pour nuancer l'impact local de cette 
expédition et plus largement la vision colonialiste qui en est souvent déduite dans l’histo- 
riographie. Seront tout particulièrement étudiés les liens entre textes et images comme 
fondement du discours royal assyrien, permettant par exemple d'expliquer l'absence de 
mention de la ville de Lakish dans les inscriptions du souverain. 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
and his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold... 


The quote from Lord Byron’s poem “The Destruction of Sennach- 
erib” perfectly illustrates the problem encountered when dealing 
with Assyrian-Levantine colonial encounters. Indeed, this work, 
published in 1815, was inspired by Sennacherib’s campaign against 
the Southern Levant as described in biblical sources. Since the mid- 
19th century, discoveries coming from the Assyrian world itself, es- 
pecially from Assyrian royal inscriptions, have given credibility to 
the biblical vision. 

Therefore, the Assyrian empire is often described as a kind of 
enormous war machine, culturally monolithic. Its objective would 
have been the conquest of the world, and thus the absorption of 
the poor little independent entities that it encountered. In this 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 453-471. 
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perspective, one has to ask the question of the local impact of this 
power, both at the political and cultural levels. 

In this contribution, I am presenting a case study, the one that 
inspired Lord Byron, but I am looking at it from the Assyrian point 
of view. The documentation is predominantly royal,’ thus exposing 
Assyrian ideology and giving access to its agenda of domination 
when it comes to the other people of the ANE.’ The third campaign 
launched by Sennacherib in 701 BCE against the Southern Levant 
is an expedition that has been much studied, both because of the 
precious details contained in the royal texts, but also because of its 
mentions in the Bible.’ 

I will propose a pragmatic analysis? that will discuss the poten- 
tial colonialism of the Assyrian empire. First, I will introduce the 
available Assyrian sources and consider what they tell us about the 
progress of the expedition. This will be followed by an excursus on 
the question of Laki$. The article will conclude with a description 
of the local geo-political organization and the impact of the Assyr- 
ian operation. 


“I would like to thank the organizers of “The Assyria-Levant Experience: 
Postcolonial Perspectives Workshop”, for giving me the opportunity to partici- 
pate and to benefit from fruitful interactions. 

1 See for example Berlejung (2012, p. 21-60); Holloway (2002). 

? For that kind of documentation and its use, see for example the excellent 
analysis of Fales (1999-2001, p. 115-144). 

3 See for example, Pongratz-Leisten (2015). 

4 See for example, Matty (2016); Gallagher (1999); MacEvans (2009); Bagg 
(2011, p. 244-252) and the volume edited by Kalimi and Richardson (2014). For the 
question of Assyrian destructions, see for example the opposite views of Thareani 
(2016, p. 85) and Tadmor (2006). 

5 Given their specificity, Assyrian royal inscriptions require appropriate in- 
terpretative schemes, according to the needs of the study (cf. Fales 1999-2001, 
p. 47-73). 

€ On the question of the Assyrianization, and therefore of the possible impact 
of the political structure on the local culture, see for example Bagg (2013, p. 119- 
144), 
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1. The third campaign of Sennacherib 


1.1. The sources 


The royal inscriptions of Sennacherib reveal four versions of this 
campaign: 


a. The long version, which appears on cylinders, prisms, and on 
a tablet, comes mainly from Nineveh but also from Aššur. It has 
been copied almost ne varietur starting with its first edition in 
700 BCE (very closely following the conclusion of the reported 
events) to at least 689 BCE.’ 

b. A medium-long version, written on two human-headed 
winged bull colossi, dating between late 694 BCE and early 693 
BCE, which includes a shortened version of the precedent long 
version, but also gives some additional details. 

c. A summary version of medium length, inscribed on human- 
headed winged bull colossi.’ 

d. Finally, a very condensed version found on prisms and on ta- 
blets dating, for at least one of them, to 687 BCE.” 


1.2. Reconstructing the goals through the 
campaigns’ results 


Although the raison d’étre of this campaign is not directly men- 
tioned in the text of Sennacherib, it does seem rather obvious. In- 
deed, for the king, it was a means of regaining or maintaining con- 
trol of the Levantine coast, which faces some revolts. The first of- 


7 These versions can be found in Grayson and Novotny (2012, texts 4, 15, 16, 


17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23) and Grayson and Novotny (2014, texts 140, 165). 


8 Grayson and Novotny (2012, text 46). 
° Grayson and Novotny (2012, texts 42 and 44). 
Respectively Grayson and Novotny (2012, texts 26 and 34). 
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ficial campaigns of the king aimed at reinforcing control and As- 
syrian power," in three directions: the first one towards Babylonia, 
the second one towards the southeast, and the third towards the 
southwest. 

The summary versions, precisely because of their brevity, per- 
fectly expose what the royal power wishes to emphasize:” 


“I took away the kingship of [Luli, the king of] the city Sidon. I 
placed [Tu-Ba'lu] on his throne and imposed upon him [payment (in 
recognition) of] my [overlordship]. [I ruined the wide dis]trict of the 
land Judah (and) imposed the Yoke on [Hezekiah, its king].” 


The results (and the objectives) are clear: to settle the question of 
Sidon by replacing a recalcitrant king and to reduce the power of 
the kingdom of Judah, by subjecting its ruler Hezekiah. 


1.3. The stages of the campaign as expressing 
an understanding of the world 


In analyzing royal inscriptions, one must always be weary of suc- 
cumbing to the illusion of linearity created by royal inscriptions. A 
military campaign narrative is always linear, and produces an im- 
pression of unity, without any specific mention of time. Any piece 
of information considered relevant is written down and adapted to 
the size of the writing medium. Therefore, one must consider both 
mentioned and omitted information." 

Paying attention to the description of the different stages of the 
campaign, from departure to arrival, helps to identify the Assyrian 
understanding of the world. This interpretation of the world can 
be distributed among three aspects: 1) some parts of the empire 


1 As Fales points out, the previous campaigns are very much like those un- 
dertaken in the third campaign (Fales 2014, p. 232-235). 

12 Grayson and Novotny (2012, text 26, p. 210, l. i 9’-13’). 

B In the case of Sennacherib’s inscriptions, see Frahm’s comments in Frahm 
(2014, p. 169-172). 
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are not mentioned; 2) some parts are presented as territories 
which one crosses; 3) some parts are acted upon.” 

One finds an illustration of this division in the description of 
the third campaign: the centre of the empire is not mentioned, it 
is a calm zone by definition; then, the army passes through Hatti’s 
country. Through that information, one can reconstruct the direc- 
tion of the campaign, but one also stresses that the campaign has 
left Assyria, to find itself in another quiet area, ruled by the empire. 
Finally, the narrative resumes when the king leaves the world ad- 
ministered by the empire, to enter the territories of his vassals, 
namely the space in which one acts to restore order against the 
enemy.” Fighting the chaos is indeed a function of the Assyrian 
king. It is worth noting that the movement from the region of Si- 
don to Judah is not mentioned; this is probably because the troops 
went through the Assyrian province of Samaria.’° 


1.4. The structure of the story 


All long versions of this text are organized in the same way and 
contain the following episodes:!7 


- 1,Sennacherib marches to the land of Hatti. 

- 2.The king of Sidon flees. 

- 3. Some cities submit to the Assyrian king. 

- 4, Tu-ba'lu is put on the throne and becomes a vassal king of 
Assyria. 

- 5. Kings of Amurru bring tribute and submit to the Assyrian 
king. 

- 6. Sidgä, king of Ashkelon, and his house are brought to Assyria. 


14 See for example Marti (forthcoming a). On travels during the Neo-Assyrian 
period, see Favaro (2007). 

15 For example, Fales (1982, p. 425-433); Zaccagnini (1982, p. 409-424); 
Pongratz-Leisten (2001, p. 195-232); Pongratz-Leisten (2015, p. 219-270). 

16 Samaria was conquered in 720, and an Assyrian province was created at this 
time. See Bagg (2013, p. 123). 

1 In shorter versions, some episodes may be omitted or reduced. 
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7. Sarru-lü-däri becomes king of Ashkelon. 

- 8. Cities of Sidqâ are plundered. 

9. The rebels of Ekron rise and send their king Pad? chained to 

Hezekiah. 

- 10. Assyrian victory against the Ekron coalition.” 

- 11. Punishment of the guilty people of Ekron. 

- 12. Return of Pad? from Jerusalem.” 

- 13. Successful Assyrian attack against the land of Judah. 

- 14, Hezekiah is confined inside Jerusalem. 

- 15. The lands of his kingdom are redistributed to trustworthy 
vassals. 

- 16. Hezekiah sends his gift, tribute and hostage at Nineveh and 
submits to the Assyrian king. 

- 17. Integration of new armed forces into Assyrian troops and 

redistribution of booty. 


The narrative gives an impression of chronological progression, 
from the arrival in the country to the final victory. Some inconsist- 
encies, especially the episodes about Padi, invite us to understand 
the organization differently. Indeed, the text indicates that Padi, 
king of Ekron, was sent chained to Hezekiah (episode 9). But Sen- 
nacherib tells us he had put him back on the throne (episode 12) 
before acting against Jerusalem (episode 14). This can only mean 
one thing: the events described in the long version are not orga- 
nized purely in chronological order. In fact, when we look at the 
text we find that the narrative is organized according to the main 
characters, and thus according to the geographical entity to which 
they belong. Inside these geographical character-based units, the 
episodes are then related chronologically: A) Lulî = Sidon (episodes 
2-3-4-5); B) Sidqâ = Ashkelon (episodes 6-7-8); C) Padi = Ekron (epi- 
sodes 9-10-11-12); D) Hezekiah and Judah (episodes 13-14-15-16). 


18 On that question see Radner (2012, p. 471-479). 
1 For an excellent interpretation of this episode see Dubovsky (2016, p. 109- 
126). 
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1.5. The order of events 


The route taken by the campaign is generally considered to be the 
following: it crosses the Euphrates to Til-Barsip and passes through 
the plain of Aleppo, it then joins the Orontes and the coast, to de- 
scend towards the cities of the coast.” 

The analysis of Sennacherib’s inscriptions allows for another 
interpretation. All the texts, as well as the shortened versions, 
show that Luli was Sennacherib’s first strategic objective. The 
flight of Sidon’s king, if it flattered Assyrian pride, must be ex- 
plained by a reason different than sheer panic, especially since one 
of the texts specifies that the king fled from the city of Tyre, which 
will never fall into Assyrian hands. 

The recounting of the tributes of the western kings takes place 
after this first event since the new king of Sidon is mentioned 
there. One text notes that the tribute is received:?! 


“(...) in the plain of the city USü,” the kings of the land Amurru 
brought their substantial tribute before me”. 


The order of reception of the tributes does not follow the coastal 
road, as one might have expected, if that road had been taken: 


“in the course of my campaign”. 


Besides, the order in which the kings carrying the tribute are men- 
tioned is astonishing: its logic is difficult to determine, besides the 
fact that it corresponds to large geographical units. 

All of these elements combined make one wonder whether Sen- 
nacherib’s objective was not to surprise the vassals of the coast 
with a quick attack designed to preserve the Assyrian order. In this 
case, the Assyrian army would go through Til-Barsip and Aleppo, 
plunge towards Hamath and Homs, then cross the Lebanon, and 


2 See for example Bagg (2011, Karte 4.31). 
21 Grayson and Novotny (2014, text 46, p. 79,1. 19-20). 
” For the location of that city, see Bagg (2007, p. 272-273). 
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appear in front of Tyre.” The rebel king, with no time to prepare, 
had no other choice but to flee. The Assyrian king would then re- 
ceive the tribute of these vassals. Their sequence in the inscription 
could match their order of arrival. 

The second part of the campaign is led against the king of Judah 
and his allies, although this is not expressed explicitly. The chro- 
nology of the different events is difficult to reconstruct. However, 
all the cities opposed to the Assyrians in the coastal plain are sub- 
dued, while the Jerusalem area is blocked.” This insured the Assyr- 
ians’ freedom and allowed for negotiations with Hezekiah. 

In the course of these events, one obviously has to ask the ques- 
tion of the taking of Lakiš. 


2. Laki§ in question 


One of the major difficulties with this campaign is to understand 
why the capture of the city of Laki$ is not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of the king, even though the inscriptions mention the taking 
of seemingly lesser important cities.” To answer this question, one 
must take into account the connections between the decorations 
of the palace of Sennacherib and the texts. In addition, one must 
also investigate the status of the available texts.” 


233 W, Mayer suggests that the Assyrians followed the desert road through Pal- 
myra to reach Homs. In this case, one would have expected Sennacherib to spell 
it out in his inscriptions, as the route was not traditional, and went outside of 
Assyria (Mayer 2003, p. 174-175). 

# See Matty (2016, p. 90-114) and the remarks of Dubovsky (2016, p. 122-125). 

3% See the excellent commentary of Matty (2016, p. 67-89, esp. p. 82). But we 
can go further; cf. 2.4. 

2% When comparing the potential map of the palace, the excavated area and 
the slab found, it is obviously impossible to make any statistics to judge the im- 
portance of a scene in relation to another. 
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2.1. The toponyms mentioned in the palace 


Several toponyms have been identified on the epigraphs of the 
slab.” Laki$ is not the only city mentioned on epigraphs but not in 
the royal inscriptions. In the same contexts, only three are known 
by the imperial records: Bit-kubatti,** Ukku” and Balätäya.” Dilbat 
is mentioned only in a version of the annals but its taking is not 
indicated.” All other toponyms are absent from the royal inscrip- 
tions. 


2.2. Organization of the iconographic 
program of the palace 


The conquest of Laki$ has an exceptional character for the modern 
scholars because it allows to combine on-site archaeological dis- 
coveries and a well-preserved iconographic program. Yet, one can 
ask what it represented for the Assyrians?” Only the serendipity of 
discoveries has rendered it exceptional. 

Indeed, it can generally be seen that, in the secondary rooms of 
the palace, adjoining the main chambers of the state apartment, 
the military scene represented corresponds to one single action, 
such as the taking of Laki$ for example. 


27 See for example Russell (1999, p. 140-141) and Barnett, Bleibtreu and Turner 
(1998). 

38 It appears in the context of Sennacherib’s second campaign and is well doc- 
umented in its inscriptions cf. Grayson and Novotny (2012, p. 258, index); Grayson 
and Novotny (2014, p. 380, index). 

# It appears in the context of Sennacherib’s fifth campaign and is well docu- 
mented in its inscriptions, cf. Grayson and Novotny (2012, p. 261, index); Grayson 
and (Novotny 2014, p. 383, index). 

3° It seems to be the region where the stones used to produce reliefs and stat- 
ues are extracted, and it is well attested in inscriptions, cf. Grayson and Novotny 
(2012, p. 258, index); Grayson and Novotny (2014, p. 380, index). 

31 Grayson and Novotny (2012, text 1, p. 33, l. 15) and Grayson and Novotny 
(2014, texte 213, p. 294, L 15). The city appears in the list of cities allied with Mer- 
odach-Baladan and its fate is not mentioned. 

32 See for example the comments of Ussishkin (2014, p. 85). 
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On the contrary, the main rooms often include several scenes of 
action (for example room XXXVIII). 

The representations do not seem to be grouped chronologically. 
Even if it is difficult to identify the represented scenes, we can note 
that the same campaign can be represented in different rooms of 
the palace.” 


2.3. A Link between texts and images 


The relationship between text and image is often studied in the 
analysis of Assyrian palaces. Yet too often the comparisons do not 
take the different contexts into account. The studies of the throne 
room™ are particularly illuminating. This room contains represen- 
tations of the third and fifth and probably the first campaigns at 
least, mainly identified thanks to the epigraphs. In addition to the 
epigraphs, texts of varying lengths are written on the colossi. The 
analysis of the text next to the adjacent figurative representations 
is revealing. 

The text inscribed on the colossi of the main door giving access 
to the throne room complex includes a shortened version of the 
third campaign. Despite its length, it provides additional details, 
notably the fate of Luli and the place of reception of the tributary 
kings. All the other colossi giving access to the throne bear nearly 
the same account. It appears that there is a very strong link be- 
tween the events inscribed on the colossi and the represented 
scenes that are close to them.* Therefore, one may wonder 
whether one can go as far as asserting that the texts of the colossi 


33 For example, for the representations of the fifth campaign, see Jeffers (2011, 
p. 87-116). 

34 See for example Nadali (2008, p. 473-493). 

* There is the mention of Dilbat in the adjacent room, room III. For possible 
identifications of some events of the first campaign, see n. 39. 

% For example, the colossi of courtyard H (text 44) mention the same events 
plus two extra ones, which could be represented in the courtyard. The colossus 
bearing text 43 only gives a narrative of construction; it is identical to the one of 
the door leading into courtyard VI, which perfectly coincides with the decoration 
of courtyard VI. 
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allow the reader to get an idea of the complete decoration of the 
palace.” This would mean that the elements inscribed on the co- 
lossi only correspond to the decoration of adjacent rooms. In this 
case, Luli’s * departure is interesting because the versions on 
prisms never mention the king’s place of departure and of arrival. 
Thus, the addition of details in the text match the need to adapt it 
to the associated figurative representations. 

The writing of prisms responds to imperatives different from 
those of the visible texts. This certainly explains why some of the 
cities represented in the palace’s iconography are not mentioned 
in the annals of the king.” The room is large enough to accommo- 
date the representation of each episode mentioned on the colossi. 


2.4. Back to Lakis 


Two kinds of cities are named in the royal inscriptions dealing with 
the third campaign. Since the narrative focuses on human protag- 
onists, the royal cities are always mentioned, according to their 
king: Sidon, the cities of Amurru, Ashkelon, Ekron, the land of Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem. In the long version, the non-royal cities (i.e. 
“secondary” cities) are named only when they are not numerous.“ 

In the new version, slightly summarized, all passages contain- 
ing secondary cities are deleted. 

Thus, it seems clear now that if the city of Laki is not men- 
tioned, it is only because of lack of space. It is not a royal city, 
merely a secondary one, and the scribes could not mention the 46 


57 See the bibliography in Nadali (2008, p. 481). 

38 On the question of the identification of the scene represented on the bas- 
reliefs 20a, see in particular the bibliography Nadali (2008, p. 481). 

3 In this case, one wonders if the scene depicted between gates a and c could 
not be that of the first campaign, rather than the one of the confrontation against 
the Egyptians at the time of the third campaign, which is not mentioned on the 
colossi. 

“For the Sidon episode: 8 cities, 2 lines of text; tribute of the west: 8 cities, 2 
lines; towns of Sidqâ: 4 cities, 1 line; towns of Ekron: 2 cities. 

“ For an analysis of the evolution of the narrative composition of the cam- 
paigns of the king, centered on his first campaign, see Marti (forthcoming b). 
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fortified places taken in the land of Judah.” However, this toponym 
was probably found in a text located near the iconographic pro- 
gram, such as, for instance, a colossus, which could have decorated 
the access to the room and would have been destroyed now. 


3. Local geo-political organization and 
the impact of Assyrian action 


The Western region of the Levant, as it is presented, appears to be 
mostly under Assyrian administration except for the southern re- 
gions and the coast.“ To understand the Assyrian rhetoric, it is im- 
portant to analyze the political consequences of the third cam- 


paign. 


3.1. Sidon 


Before Sennacherib’s intervention, the kingdom of Sidon was a 
tributary state, but the links between Luli and the Assyrians are 
unknown. Several elements deserve some comment. Although Lult 
fled from Tyre, this city is neither mentioned nor threatened by 
Sennacherib.“ 

After the king’s escape, when the text describes the spontane- 
ous submission of cities of the kingdom, the towns are referred to 


#2 The mention of the 46 cities would have occupied about 11 lines, more than 
1/3 of the space dedicated to this campaign in its long version, or almost the en- 
tire medium-sized version. 

‘3 See the table presented by Fales (2014, p. 240-241). The question is all the 
more complicated because of our ignorance of the relations between these cities 
and the Assyrians. We do not know much about the evolution of the local royal 
families, or about the coups d’état changing the political balance. This certainly 
contributes to the impression of vagueness carried by the Assyrian inscriptions 
related to the situation. 

# Later in the inscriptions, it does say that Tyre is part of the city/country 
rebellious to the royal yoke that made them carry baskets (cf. Grayson and No- 
votny 2012, text 4, p. 67 1. 69). 
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as “his cities” (Lult’s) in the narrative. However, the cities who sub- 
mit are not named, and their submission is described in an imper- 
sonal way: “they bowed down at my feet”. 

The new king, Tu-ba'lu, becomes an Assyrian vassal and must 
pay tribute and contribution, just like the kings of the west. The 
status of the local political power remains unchanged. 


3.2. Ashkelon 


Just as was the case with Sidon, the kingdom of Ashkelon was a 
tributary state, before Sennacherib’s intervention. 

The rebellious king of Askhelon is deported to Assyria with his 
entire house, including his gods. The punishment is limited to the 
royal family in a broad sense and is not extended to the entire pop- 
ulation. Since the taking of the city is not mentioned, we can pre- 
sume that the situation was sorted out without any major con- 
fet 

Furthermore, the new king probably changed his name when 
he was chosen by Sennacherib, since he has a superb program- 
matic name: Sarru-lü-däri, namely, “may the king be eternal!” 

It is possible that the destroyed cities were the ones from which 
the family of the previous king, Sidga, came. In Ashkelon too, the 
status of the local political power remains unchanged. 

So far, when only local kings were at fault, institutions had not 
been involved. With the city of Ekron, this is no longer the case. 


3.3. Ekron 


The action against Ekron is related to the existence of a treaty be- 
tween the king of that city, Padi, and the king of Assyria. Here the 
forces implicated are mentioned because the local king is the vic- 
tim. This case is thus different from the two previous ones: the 


# The story of the succession of the kings of Askhelon seems particularly com- 
plex according to the Assyrian sources. It seems that Sidqâ was not bound by an 
adé and that he took advantage of the situation to enthrone himself. 
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loyal vassal king, bound by a pact, suffers the opposition of a local 
anti-Assyrian power. 

Thus, only the guilty are punished, according to the modalities 
linked to their rank: for the members of the upper class, killing on 
the spot and exposure of the corpses. The guilty population is de- 
ported.“ The punishment is related to the curses mentioned in the 
treaties. The king is back on his throne, order is restored. The sta- 
tus of the local political power remains unchanged. 


3.4. Hezekiah 


Hezekiah loses much of his territory, which he may have taken 
from his neighbors. He remains on his throne and submits to the 
Assyrians. The blockade of Jerusalem also facilitated negotiation 
with Hezekiah.” The status of the local political power remains un- 
changed. 


3.5. Appraisal 


Sennacherib’s campaign clearly aimed at defending order in every 
sense of the word. After being carefully identified, culprits are pun- 
ished. State structures remain the same. Only royal families 
change, or at least the king changes, when he acted wrongfully. It 
must be emphasized that there is no question of establishing an 
Assyrian administration, contrary to what Sennacherib had done 
in other cases. Clearly, we must distinguish between two powers 
considered as distinct by the Assyrians: the royal power, embodied 
by its owner, and the local power, which remains anonymous in our 
texts. It is worth noting that Assyrian pacts were made with the 
rulers without mention of local political forces. This helps to ex- 


4 On this question, see for example Marti (2012a p. 53-72; 2012b, p. 67-78); 
and Radner (2015, p. 103-128). 

47 See the remarks of Dubovsky (2016, p. 122-125). On this question of Assyrian 
realpolitik, see Marti (2015, p. 13-30). 
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plain some seemingly aberrant situations. It also clarifies why Sen- 
nacherib is careful to determine culprits before letting Assyrian 
wrath break loose. 

This is the situation that can be reconstructed through the royal 
inscriptions. In comparison to the traditional approach, as we have 
seen, we are able to relativize the impact of the Assyrian monster 
on the territory and to explain what some consider to be inconsist- 
encies. Those texts raise other questions concerning this part of 
the Levant, especially in relationship to the notion of colonization. 
We know that royal inscriptions always divide the world into two: 
one the one side what is ordered and on the other, what is disor- 
dered, which must be brought back to order. This vision erases lo- 
cal peculiarities, even denying the existence of a local political 
life. Sennacherib’s extreme care in his search for culprits is linked 
to particularly complex geopolitics. This complex background de- 
mands that we challenge the all too quick association between 
traces of destruction and Assyrian intervention. We need to at least 
leave open the possibility that local history could produce such 
traces, triggered by local conflicts. 


Conclusion 


The Assyrian royal inscriptions are important sources, but they re- 
quire a suitable methodology to be relevant for historical recon- 
struction. Nevertheless, they provide many details about the world 
as the Assyrians used to see it, but also as they wanted other people 
to see it. 

Contrary to first impression, royal inscriptions contain only a 
very small part of the information that may have been available at 
the time. The case of Laki$ makes a good example. It is not men- 
tioned in these inscriptions because there was not enough space in 
the text as well as for editorial reasons. However, Laki$ was cer- 
tainly mentioned in documents which are lost to us. 


48 For example, what happened in Ashkelon would tend to show that Sidqa 
was not from Ashkelon, but he could have links with the royal family of Ašdod. 
This city is also close to the so-called Sidqa cities that Sennacherib destroyed dur- 
ing the course of his campaign. 
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Despite this wealth of information, the Levantine world re- 
mains difficult to approach for Assyriologists, because of the lack 
of sources. We lack local documentation, administrative texts, let- 
ters, all data essential when it comes to understanding the culture 
of the people who produced these documents. 

On the basis of Assyrian sources, what can one say about impe- 
rial-indigenous interactions? 

We must rethink some approaches. Sennacherib’s third cam- 
paign is a policing action, which means it has no impact on local 
administrative structures. Here, Sennacherib applies a method al- 
ready observed in the Amorite period: during the conquest of a ter- 
ritory, the first step was a pact made with the local leaders. Only in 
a second or third step, when the pact is broken and no suitable al- 
ternatives appear, will an Assyrian administration be put in place. 
Besides, it is necessary to think in terms of interactions at different 
levels rather than in terms of dominant and dominated. Moreover, 
because of the difficulty of defining what “being Assyrian” means, 
especially within a cosmopolitan political entity,” it is all the more 
complex to oppose this concept to the notion of “other”. This calls 
for new interdisciplinary studies. 
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Revenge of the conquered: paths of 
resistance in the Assyrian city of Dan 


Yifat Thareani 
Nelson Glueck School of Biblical Archaeology - Hebrew Union College 


Résumé. Cet article tente d'appliquer une archéologie de la résistance à l'étude renouvelée 
des vestiges matériels du Fer IIB-C à Tel Dan. Il présente de nouveaux indices d'une des- 
truction majeure de Dan au VII s. av. J.-C. Complétée par une analyse comparative maté- 
rielle trans-culturelle, cette étude pose les bases d’une contextualisation de la résistance 
dans des régions où la documentation historique disponible est limitée. 


Introduction 


Winston Churchill’s well-known declaration “history is written by 
the victors” (House of Commons speech, June 1940) embodies the 
superiority of the inscribed word over the mute object (Nipperdey 
1978). It also underscores the fact that the voice of the oppressed 
and conquered is rarely heard. 

For decades, this paradigm has dominated historical discus- 
sions and limited our perspective, allowing only one side of many 
stories to be told. Current studies in anthropological archaeology 
have demonstrated the value of archaeology as a fundamental tool 
in illuminating processes and events that are rarely documented, 
and in emphasizing the agency of conquered peoples in imperial 
history (Miller, Rowlands and Tilley 1995; Parker 2001a; Mattingly 
2010; Swartz Dodd 2013). Thus, the archaeological discipline holds 
the potential to reveal the complexity of interaction between con- 
queror and conquered, and to shed light on diverse political and 
social strategies deriving from imperial conditions (Sinopoli 1994; 
Parker 2003). 

Although wide-ranging and extensive, research of the Neo-As- 
syrian Empire usually lacks the anthropological dimension that 
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characterizes the study of other empires in antiquity. This is espe- 
cially true when discussing the southern Levant during the Neo- 
Assyrian period, since many archaeologists have been more inter- 
ested in confirming or refuting the written sources than in explor- 
ing an independent archaeology of the imperial period. Inspired by 
the pioneering work of Bradley Parker (2001a; 2001b; 2003), who 
applied anthropological discourse to the borders of the Neo-Assyr- 
ian Empire, the current paper addresses the hitherto unexplored 
aspect of local resistance imperial activity in the context of the 
southern Levant. 


General background 


In the years that followed Tiglath-pileser III’s ascension to the 
throne, Assyria began expanding its borders by exporting military 
campaigns and psychological terror to areas not previously sub- 
jected to imperial rule (Tadmor and Yamada 2011: 19-138). The cre- 
ation of a hegemonic imperial space was achieved through devas- 
tating campaigns that left unmistakable imprints on the Syro-Le- 
vantine kingdoms and gained Assyria direct access to trade routes, 
raw materials, prestige goods and labor (Na’aman 1995a; Greene 
2004). Thus, years of conflict and contradiction were followed by a 
period of political order and economic stability. 

For years, archaeologists and historians have referred to this 
period as the pax Assyriaca (Fales 2008), a term that initially bor- 
rowed its hegemonic sense from a future empire -the pax Romana. 
But while quiet and prosperity were most desired by the Assyrian 
overlords (Liverani 2017: 209-214), repeated rebellions often broke 
out along the Phoenician and Philistine coasts, and in the interior 
of Syria and Palestine (Thareani 2016a). The Syro-Ephraimite War 
(Na’aman 1995b), the revolt of Gaza (Tadmor 1958), the scheme of 
Samaria (Becking 1992), the Egyptian-Philistine anti-Assyrian coa- 
lition, the uprising of Ashdod (Holloway 2002: 133, 193), the revolt 
of Hezekiah and his neighbors (Grabbe 2003), the rebellions of Si- 
don, Tyre and Akko (Na’aman 1995a) -these are but a few examples 
of such unrest. In fact, the “Westland” was never pacified, and the 
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Assyrians were beset by constant challenges from among these oc- 
cupied populations (Bagg 2011). 

When coping with indigenous opposition, imperial authorities 
used an array of violent responses -on both the physical and psy- 
chological levels- in their attempts to break down local resistance 
(Eph‘al 2009 with literature). The factual and material expressions 
of these patterns can be inferred from the archaeological record 
and historical sources. 

By their very nature as representations and manifestations of 
the imperial power, provincial centers were given to constant 
threats by local groups who often found themselves deprived of 
their previous status and control over resources. Hostile relations 
between the Assyrian Empire and conquered peoples existed in 
various regions that came under Assyrian rule at about the same 
time (Grayson 2005; Frame 2007; Szuchman 2009). In contrast to 
the abundance of written evidence from northern Syria and Mes- 
opotamia, imperial administrative records on the southern Levant 
are limited. In light of this, it is particularly important to explore 
instances of resistance in concrete material terms, as a tool used to 
oppose a superior invading force. This we can now attempt 
through the renewed study of the archaeological evidence from 
the Iron Age IIB-C (henceforth IAII) city of Tel Dan. 


Tel Dan in the Iron Age IIb-c 


Situated on the northern Hula Valley, on the ancient road that led 
from Phoenicia to Damascus and near one of the largest water 
sources in the Middle East, the IAII city of Dan had been systemat- 
ically excavated since 1966 under direction of the late Dr. Avraham 
Biran on behalf of the Nelson Glueck School of Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy, Hebrew Union College, Jerusalem (figure 1). The excavations 
were continuously undertaken until the mid-1990s, and resumed 
in 2004 under the direction of Dr. David Ilan and the author. In 2011, 
the latter began the processing and preparation of the Iron Age II 
material for final publication. This project has been supported by 
the Shelby White and Leon Levy Program for Archaeological Pub- 
lication, and by the Morningstar Foundation. 
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Four strata were attributed to the eighth-seventh centuries 
BCE: Strata Ilb, Ila, Ib and Ia respectively. Relevant to our discussion 
are Stratum Ila, which is dated to 733 BCE and assigned to the mid- 
eighth century BCE and to the Assyrian destruction by Tiglath-pi- 
leser III, and the subsequent Stratum Ib, of the late eighth-early 
seventh century BCE. 


The Assyrian destruction of Stratum Ila 
(733 BCE) 


In 733 BCE, King Tiglath-pileser III of Assyria attacked Aram-Da- 
mascus and the northern districts of the Israelite kingdom (for a 
full edition of the inscriptions, see Tadmor and Yamada 2011; for a 
history of research and literature, see Naaman 1995a: 105; Cogan 
2003: 33-34). 

The Syro-Ephraimite War was Dan’s first taste of the might of 
an imperial conquest. At that time, the very first path of resistance 
emerged -opposition of the local people on the battlefield, in an 
attempt to defend their city from Assyrian invasion (Thareani 
forthcoming; for the response of the people of nearby Hazor, see 
Geva 1989: 27-61, 65-66). Alas, this form of direct military re- 
sistance was not successful, and the Assyrian troops were able to 
conquer Dan and annex the Hula Valley, along with the districts of 
the Jezreel and Beth Shean valleys and the Galilee. All were ab- 
sorbed into the Assyrian provincial system (Forrer 1920; Alt 1929). 

Destruction of Stratum IIa at Dan in the mid-eighth century BCE 
resulted in a heavy conflagration that was found in all excavation 
areas -public and domestic alike (Thareani 2015: 59-62, 81-91, 96- 
100, 132-136; figs 34-36, 54-69, 72-77, 115-119). 

In the Sacred Precinct (Area T), a burnt layer was detected in 
the western casemate rooms, with a large number of finds scat- 
tered on the floors. A house called Immadiyau’s house, an altar room, 
an annex and a pillar room were all destroyed. A thick layer of de- 
struction was uncovered in another building at the southwestern 
edge of the area. Walls were collapsed and mud-bricks were burnt 
red; in some places the debris was over 1 m deep. A large assem- 
blage containing various vessel types and objects dating to the 
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eighth century BCE was found in this destruction layer (Biran 1994: 
203-204, 206, and figs 164-169). 

Ordered by Tiglath-pileser III and executed by his well-trained 
soldiers, the Assyrian conquest of Dan brought horror and destruc- 
tion to the former Israelite cultic center, but at the same time 
marked the beginning of a new political era. 


The age of empire: late eighth-early 
seventh centuries BCE 


Once conquered, the Hula Valley, including Dan, was annexed to 
the Assyrian Empire and integrated in the newly-created province 
of Magiddu (Forrer 1920; Alt 1929; Na’aman 1995c). Dan was turned 
into an imperial provincial center. A new chapter had begun in the 
history of the city. 

Under Assyrian rule, Dan experienced its greatest period of ex- 
pansion since the Early Bronze Age, with the settlement coming to 
occupy ca. 20 hectares (figure 2). A new town plan was imple- 
mented, in the framework of which all available space was utilized. 
Housing was intensive, and reached the top of the ridge around the 
site. Public buildings and paved streets also attest to the new town 
plan (Biran 1994: 261-270; Thareani 2015: 63-66, 102-117, 137-149, 
and figs 37-40, 78-100, 120-140).! 

One striking piece of evidence for the extent of Assyrian in- 
volvement in the renewed city comes from Area T1 (Phase T1-3), to 
the southwest of the Sacred Precinct. A single rectangular building 
was constructed (figure 3). Building T1-3/1 is dominated by a mon- 
umental wall incorporating seven pilasters in its northern face. 
This grand “Pilasters Wall” -24 m of which have been exposed thus 
far- crosses the entire area from east to west. Long corridors and 
open courtyards led to eight architectural units of various sizes and 
functions. Two main wings were discerned. In the Northern Wing, 
three units were exposed: a kitchen with a hole in the floor leading 
to a subterranean space with a water channel; a courtyard; and a 
storage basement with an “arch style” stone ceiling and a pillar. 


! This pattern brings to mind the dramatic change that Megiddo went through 
following its Assyrian conquest (Peersman 2000). 
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Five units were identified in the Southern Wing: a reception hall 
with a threshold flanked by two finely-dressed orthostats and a 
nearby door socket -in addition to service and storage rooms with 
plastered pavements, as well as two courtyards and a possible liv- 
ing room. 

Recently, this author suggested that the thickness of the Pilas- 
ters Wall and the fact that it is abutted by rooms, corridors and 
courtyards on both sides indicate that it was not part of Dan’s for- 
tification system. Nor was it planned for domestic purposes. The 
“Pilasters Building” should therefore be considered a public or ad- 
ministrative structure. Since it was founded immediately above the 
destruction of Stratum IIa it should be dated to the Neo-Assyrian 
period. Consequently, the author concluded that the preserved el- 
ements of the “Pilasters Building” represent part of an Assyrian 
edifice -the residence of the Neo-Assyrian governor of Dan (Thare- 
ani 2016b). 

Situated only a few meters away from Ein Leshem -the second- 
ary source of the Dan River- this edifice dominated the urban lay- 
out and the former Israelite cultic center. Material culture assem- 
blages from Assyrian Dan are characterized by continuation of the 
local ceramic tradition. At the same time, new forms make their 
first appearance in the local repertoire -Assyrian bottles, bowls, is- 
tikan and pithoi that have parallels at Assyrian provincial sites such 
as Tell Halaf, Til Barsip and the Assyrian capitals at Nimrud and 
Khorsabad (Dur Sharrukin) (ibid. with references). 


Between the global and the local: 
socio-political implications of Assyrian 
rule over Dan 


Under Assyrian auspices, Dan became an unfortified metropolis, 
approximately 20 hectares in size, most likely accompanied by 
some extramural neighbourhoods. This urban hub was a local pro- 
vincial center, presided over by representatives sent from the im- 
perial heartland. The city’s northwestern quarter was dominated 
by amonumental imperial edifice -the administrative and military 
center, and the residence of the Assyrian governor. This impressive 
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construction also controlled the most precious natural resource of 
Dan: its water. 

Faunal analysis conducted by Jonathan Greer suggests that the 
“Pilasters Building” was stocked with exotic game animals (Thare- 
ani 2016b). Assyrian reliefs show an artificial swamp created by 
Sennacherib at Nineveh. Here were kept game birds, deer and wild 
boar, and the swamp was designated as a royal game reserve for the 
king (Lydekker 1913: 58-59; Russell 1991: 259, figs 54, 56, 57, 131). 
The presence of game animals in the “Pilasters Building” suggests 
the existence of a similar reserve to that established in the Assyr- 
ian capital, and attests to a high-status leisure activity associated 
with the elites of the imperial administration. Similar patterns of 
demand and consumption is reflected from Tel Dor in the seventh 
century BCE, a time when the site was subjected to Assyrian rule. 
Similar to Dan, the faunal analysis from Assyrian Dor attests to di- 
verse activities associated with imperial elites (Sapir-Hen 2017: 
346-347). 

This also indicates that the colonial residents of the “Pilasters 
Building” were physically segregated and separated from the in- 
digenous population, who surely took an active part in the building 
and maintenance of the imperial construction. Around the admin- 
istrative compound, farther to the south and east lay the densely- 
built city. Thus the “Pilasters Building” amounted to an “imperial 
enclave” surrounded by heavily-populated residential areas. What 
can be said about the social makeup ofthe latter -those people who 
inhabited the provincial city of Dan? 

For one thing, we can assume that the local population was 
composed ofthe former inhabitants ofthe Hula Valley settlements, 
such as Hazor, Chinnereth and Bethsaida, whose towns and villages 
were violently destroyed by the Assyrian army and that have been 
left in ruins ever since. The civic identity of this people was rede- 
fined, and their agricultural yields and assets confiscated and im- 
perialized. They were then forced to leave their homes and were 
concentrated in one urban center -Tel Dan. 

In a forthcoming article, the author shows how, under Assyrian 
patronage, the local settlement system of the Hula Valley went 
through a fundamental change (Thareani, forthcoming). This dra- 
matic shift and the disappearance of medium-sized sites from the 
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map of the Iron Age IIC Hula Valley during the seventh century BCE 
imply some imperial involvement (for the Assyrian destruction 
and rehabilitation strategies, see Liverani 2017: 149-156). 

There were ancient roots to this imperial practice of conquest 
and destructions followed by re-organization of conquered terri- 
tories, including the creation of new governmental structures and 
settlement layouts. For instance, the Middle Assyrian Empire had 
separated the Jazira from Mitanni and created what is often called 
“the home provinces” (Machinist 1982: 13; Postgate 1995: 9; Llop 
2011: 597, 601-603). A similar picture developed in other frontier 
regions that came under the dominance of the Neo-Assyrian Em- 
pire between the ninth and the seventh centuries BCE (Liverani 
2017: 55-65). 

Excavations and surveys undertaken in the Upper Tigris Valley 
have revealed a drastic change in settlement patterns there follow- 
ing annexation by Assyria and integration into the provincial sys- 
tem. Many of the medium- to small-sized settlements that had 
been inhabited on the eve of the Assyrian campaigns disappeared 
from the map. Rather, the Assyrians created an entirely new occu- 
pational reality by deciding to turn Ziyaret Tepe (ancient Tushan) 
into the central town of this region (Matney et al. 2017). 

Given that this was imperial policy in provinces bordering the 
heartland, we can safely assume that, in their approach to the 
western reaches of the empire, the Assyrians also exercised this 
traditional strategy, the political and economic efficiency of which 
had been tested over time and in different regions. 

Under Assyrian direction, a new settlement system was imple- 
mented in the Hula Valley. This was the direct outcome of long- 
known colonial policy, in the framework of which Assyria aimed at 
concentrating population groups in one central settlement, while 
also allowing for other sites at strategic locations (Thareani, forth- 
coming). Having experienced defeat and violent destruction of 
their homes, the local people of Dan were forced to share their 
town with the former inhabitants of Hazor, Chinnereth and Beth- 
saida, who had gone through similar suffering. All were compelled 
to rebuild ruined Dan, settle therein and contribute to the imperial 
effort through public labor and agricultural work. 
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As in other conquered territories, Tiglath-pileser was not satis- 
fied with the mere conquest of northern Palestine. He also initiated 
large-scale deportations from the conquered region. Although the 
preserved fragments of relevant Assyrian inscriptions refer to de- 
portations mostly from Lower Galilee (Na’aman 1995a: 105; Cogan 
2003: 33-34; Tadmor and Yamada 2011: 60-61, text 21), it is reason- 
able to infer that selected local groups -including elites and those 
with particular skills- were also deported from the Hula Valley. It 
is feasible that the Assyrian deportations were “two-way”, with ex- 
iles being brought to Dan from other conquered territories, and 
forced to resettle in the new provincial center. Regrettably, the sur- 
viving fragments of Assyrian inscriptions do not offer details about 
this aspect of the imperial conquest, although it seems reasonable 
to assume that people were brought from afar. Moreover, the tech- 
nological innovations exhibited in the architectural design of the 
“Pilasters Building” and material culture assemblages from Dan - 
including ceramic vessels (Thareani 2016b: fig. 17:6, 18:3, 21:1 and 
4)- suggest the import of new skills and styles to the provincial city, 
perhaps in the hands of foreign craftspeople. 

Psychologically, the Assyrian conquest of the former Israelite 
cultic center and the dramatic change in the settlement pattern of 
the Hula Valley must have troubled the local population, who wit- 
nessed the luxurious consumption of their new imperial overlords. 
Deprived of their spiritual and physical assets, these people were 
forced to give away the prime of their agricultural yields and ex- 
pertise. Just as importantly, they were required by the imperial ad- 
ministration to be actively involved in the construction, patrolling 
and maintenance of the Assyrian residence located by the spring. 
The Assyrian conquest of Dan brought about a significant change 
in the lives of the indigenous population. It is only reasonable to 
assume that at least some elements residing at Dan were not in fa- 
vor of this kind of “globalization”. 
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The aftermath of imperial conquest: 
late seventh-early sixth centuries BCE 


For nearly a century, the Assyrian provincial center at Dan pros- 
pered. However, like other Assyrian enterprises, it ultimately came 
to a violent end. Crucial evidence for the devastation of Stratum Ib 
comes from Area T1 and the Assyrian governor’s residence. 

In the excavation diaries, Biran and his team describe violent 
destruction in Area T1 at the end of Stratum Ib. A thick layer of 
mudbrick debris -sealing in complete vessels and objects and cov- 
ered in turn by ash- was found across the entire excavation area 
(Figures 4-5; Thareani 2015: 137-150 and figs. 120-140). 

In the summer of 2016, we returned to Area T1. Although we 
were expecting to find evidence for destruction of the “Pilasters 
Building”, the physical manifestation of this destruction over- 
whelmed us. A dark black-gray compact mudbrick material was ex- 
posed, overlying orange debris that buried the rooms of the “Pilas- 
ters Building” (Figure 6). This well-burnt fill was all that remained 
of the mudbricks that had coated the upper part of the walls and 
that collapsed during the conflagration. Moreover, huge basalt and 
limestone boulders had fallen from the upper courses of the struc- 
ture. Intact vessels, objects and burnt olive pits were found scat- 
tered in the burnt layer - all attesting to the violent end of this 
imperial edifice. 

All in all, 26 complete vessels and 19 objects were discovered in 
the destruction layer of Phase T1-3, some found intact below the 
mudbrick collapse (Thareani 2016b: fig. 17-22, tables 3-8). 

Additional evidence for the fierce destruction that befell Assyr- 
ian Dan is illustrated by the finds from Area M (Phase M2) (figure 
2). Located at the center of the mound, this densely-built neigh- 
borhood was put to the torch. Buildings were burnt and destroyed 
in their entirety. Footprints of this destruction include collapsed 
walls and rich assemblages that were left intact on floors (figure 7; 
Thareani 2015: 102-118 and fig. 78-100). 

In light of this abrupt ruination of what was once a thriving im- 
perial metropolis, one wonders when the razing of Dan Stratum Ib 
took place and what the historical scenario was that ultimately led 
to its bitter end. 
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In the absence of reliable historical sources, any discussion of 
Dan’s fate in the late seventh-early sixth centuries BCE depends 
largely on the archaeological evidence and is open to historical 
speculation. Two alternative scenarios are offered here. 

In the first, the destruction of Dan is associated with the Baby- 
lonian conquest of the southern Levant. According to this view, 
Dan was conquered during one of the campaigns of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar II in the early sixth century BCE (Wiseman 1956; Eph‘al 
2003; Fantalkin 2017). 

The prophet Jeremiah mentions a voice announcing from Dan a 
foretold disaster (4:15), and it is from Dan that the hooves of the 
Babylonian chariots are heard (8:16). In these two verses, Dan is 
mentioned as a place through which the Babylonian army passed 
on its way to Jerusalem. Tempting as it may be to interpret these 
words more literally, they should be treated cautiously. Dan could 
be mentioned here merely due to its location and its status the 
northern outpost of the country. Moreover, Babylonian destruc- 
tion of the Stratum Ib city is archaeologically problematic. In this 
scenario, Stratum Ib represents continuous habitation for over a 
century, while the comparably substantial subsequent layer (Stra- 
tum Ia) must be explained as building up over a much shorter pe- 
riod. Furthermore, such a post-conquest rehabilitation and reset- 
tlement of Dan in Stratum Ia would fly in the face of the Babylonian 
destruction and deportation policy, which is known to have been 
one-sided and total (Vanderhooft 1999: 109-111). Finally, the ab- 
sence of the Scythian arrowheads which are commonly identified 
with Babylonian troops (Tufnell 1953: 56-58; Avigad 1980: 52-54; 
Geva 2000: 82, 155-158, 215) also weakens this interpretation. 

An alternative view is that the destruction of Stratum Ib at Dan 
represents another event that brought about the end of Assyrian 
rule in the city. In the last third of the seventh century BCE, the 
empire experienced difficulties in controlling its borders. In 612 
BCE, the great imperial capital Nineveh was sacked. Assyria’s west- 
ern metropolis Harran was obliterated by the Babylonians -and 
again by the Medes three years later (Parpola 1999). Prolonged civil 
war led to Assyrian retreat from the “Westland”, leaving behind 
the symbols of what was once a glorious empire. This provided a 
window of opportunity for local Levantine societies. 
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Local opposition groups, who for a century had been over- 
whelmed by the Assyrian superpower, could now unleash their 
long-held grudge against imperial aggression and exploitation. It 
is not clear if Assyrian personnel were still present at Dan when 
violence began, or if they found a way to escape the sight of that 
imperial provincial center going up in flames -a very concrete ex- 
pression of anti-imperial spirit and resistance that the indigenous 
people felt against the external political power. 


Imperial resistance: some methodological 
observations 


In his Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel described the dialectical nature 
of power as a master-slave relationship wherein the perspective of 
the slave is the instrument by which the master obtains self-con- 
sciousness (Hegel 1977: 541). This concept of power asserts the mu- 
tuality of the relationship between dominant and dominated. 
Therefore, power should be seen as a dynamic interaction rather 
than merely an instrument of an active agent set against a passive 
subject. 

In light of this, indigenous response to imperial rule as wit- 
nessed in the Iron Age II city of Dan should be viewed as a complex 
constellation of contact situations involving varying degrees of 
domination, resistance and adaptation. This perspective has sev- 
eral implications for the study of imperialism and colonialism in 
the ancient world (Miller, Rowlands and Tilley 1995; Gonzälez- 
Ruibal 2014: 6-12 with literature). 

In the face of imperial expansion, urban centers in the southern 
Levant became a political target and a tool of resistance, as tradi- 
tional social and political structures responded to the pressures of 
Assyrian aggression and the changing cultural, economic and po- 
litical environment. 

Letters sent from governors of the Assyrian provinces record 
threats and hostile raids of provincial towns by local groups. One 
such letter, written by the Assyrian governor of Tushan, Ziyaret 
Tepe, to the Assyrian king Sargon II (ca. 715 BCE) describes the ten- 
sion between local groups besieging an Assyrian fortress and the 
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trapped imperial personnel (Lanfranchi and Parpola 1990: 18; ABL 
506). Parker (2001a: 5) suggested that such hostility may have led 
to the destruction of the Neo-Assyrian house at Boztepe in the Up- 
per Tigris Valley. 

The Assyrian conquest of the Hula Valley in general and of Dan 
in particular was accompanied by a dramatic change in the local 
settlement pattern. Under imperial patronage, most of the previ- 
ously settled Iron Age II sites were destroyed and left in ruins. The 
once thriving countryside was abandoned. 

Following its surrender, Dan was turned into an imperial pro- 
vincial center and its vicinity was controlled through a network of 
imperial fortresses and administrative centers. The Hula Valley 
was then subjected to agricultural exploitation -a scenario in 
which the acquiescence and productive output of Dan’s inhabit- 
ants became valuable assets for the imperial administration 
(Thareani 2016b; forthcoming). 

Contrary to the standard picture of colonialism, and in accord- 
ance with what Parker (2001b) laid out for the Upper Tigris, Assyr- 
ian rule over Dan most likely involved three groups: the colonized 
(the indigenous people of Dan and other Hula Valley towns such as 
Hazor, Chinnereth and Bethsaida); the colonizers (Assyrian offi- 
cials administering the region, sent from the imperial core and 
who resided in the “Pilasters Building”); and the colonists (foreign 
populations brought by the Assyrians from afar, to be resettled in 
this provincial center). 

Forced together in this imperial framework, interaction be- 
tween the indigenous population, foreigners and imperial bureau- 
crats necessitated socio-political negotiation in which distinctive 
cultural elements were translated into cultural hybridization (Her- 
skovits and Herskovits 1947: vi). Thus, political conditions in the 
imperial frontier stimulated the creation of multicultural commu- 
nities and brought quiet and stability to the region (see for exam- 
ple the case of the Neo-Assyrian Negev: Thareani 2014; 2017). 

While the economic and socio-political advantages of hege- 
monic rule are clear (Parker 2014 with references), imperial con- 
trol comes at a price. Naturally, relationships between colonizers, 
colonized and colonists were not egalitarian. Torn from their 
homes, the conquered communities were forced to overcome their 
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trauma and its consequences, and to contribute to the imperial ef- 
fort through integration into an unfamiliar territory and by inter- 
acting with new, occasionally hostile neighbors. By their very na- 
ture, these newly-created communities consisting of indigenous 
population, imperial agents and deportees were destined to expe- 
rience permanent tension between the distinct and at times op- 
posing elements and interests of which they were composed. 

While trying to frame and define the archaeology of resistance, 
Gonzälez-Ruibal (2014: 330) aptly expressed the multiple paths 
open to those who would defy the powers that be: 


“How to resist depends on the culture and political ethos of the 
people in question, but also on its historical experience of the state. 
Here there are two things to be taken into account: the character of 
the state they face and the time.” 


Various archaeological studies have illustrated the multiple ways 
through which political resistance can be expressed (Dyson 1971). 
Some scholars prefer the more subtle term “discrepancy”, which 
emphasizes how fluid is the boundary between dominators and 
dominated. They argue that the colonial experience is an outcome 
of all those who have agency and social input within it -all who 
were subjected to a dramatic change by the colonial situation (Mat- 
tingly 1997; 2010; Gosden 2004: 25). Others claim that the “discrep- 
ant experience” grants too much conscious agency to communities 
and individuals, thus leaving no room for power and political 
asymmetry and resulting in a uniformization of practices of re- 
sistance (Gonzälez-Ruibal 2014: 7). 

It is within the framework of historical archaeology that the 
study of resistance obtained a political direction (Hall 2000; Silli- 
man 2005; Wilcox 2009). This line of research may be of particular 
relevance in trying to explain the present case-study of Iron Age II 
Tel Dan. 

As long as the occupation of Dan lasted, its inhabitants resisted 
the Neo-Assyrian Empire in subtle ways. This quiet defiance fo- 
cused on preserving parts of the original identity through a diffuse 
cultural strategy of resistance that was reflected by the production 
and consumption of traditional forms and styles. 
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Successful maintenance of the imperial machine required the 
presence of strong and effective imperial personnel -a policy most 
likely practiced for a century with the collaboration of the indige- 
nous population and the deportees. 

Towards the third quarter of the seventh century BCE, when the 
Assyrian Empire retreated from the region, the absence of imperial 
protection that had enforced collaboration stimulated an increas- 
ing rage and tempted local opposition groups to resist the more 
overt symbols of Assyrian imperial power -the monumental edifice 
and the well-planned city. It is probable that this was not a system- 
atic razing or single event, but rather a short series of unorganized 
destructions taking place over a limited period. 

In the years that followed the destruction of the Assyrian me- 
tropolis, the city of Stratum Ia at Dan was rehabilitated and a new 
urban layout was adopted. Dramatic changes in the consumption 
of specific material culture manifestations identified with the for- 
mer imperial rule and elites attest to the erasing of their memory, 
and an attempt to reconnect with old traditions. 

Archaeological evidence from IAIIb-c Dan testifies to long-term 
resistance to imperial rule, in which a blend of integration, upris- 
ing and recovery were incorporated throughout the seventh cen- 
tury BCE, in order to cope with Assyrian rule and to express polit- 
ical, economic and religious discontent. The continuation of settle- 
ment at Dan as evident in Stratum Ib suggests the survival of an 
indigenous identity and the defeat of the conquerors. 

This post-colonial reaction of the local inhabitants of Dan in the 
seventh century BCE takes us back to the beginning of this paper, 
and to what may be considered a proper answer to Sir Winston 
Churchill (Tavris and Aronson 2007: 197): history may be written 
by the victors, but it is the victims who finally write the memories! 
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Résumé. Une étude approfondie du royaume de Samal et du site de Zincirli montre qu'une 
subordination cosmopolite a pu opérer à échelle locale par un processus de « double assi- 
milation », c'est-à-dire à la fois aux normes et cadre politiques de l'empire et à une version 
officielle élitiste de la culture locale. La stèle funéraire de Katumuwa montre à la fois la 
pénétration et les limites de cette double assimilation. La reconnaissance officielle de cul- 
tures locales subordonnées offre une explication alternative aux monuments culturelle- 
ment hybrides qui pourraient soutenir et non subvertir l'ordre impérial. 


1. The Cultural Strategy of the Neo- 
Assyrian Empire 


1.1. Introduction 


The strategy taken by an empire toward the integration of imperial 
culture with local cultures and identities is an important element 
of imperial “soft power” (Nye 2004), that is, the persuasive, rather 
than overtly coercive, tactics used to consolidate control of subor- 
dinated territories and encourage consent to imperial hegemony. 
This article discusses Neo-Assyrian cultural strategy in the Levant, 
culturally hybrid local responses, and whether the latter consti- 
tute resistance to or compliance with the imperial project. I will 
first introduce some approaches to imperial cultural strategy and 
discuss their usefulness in describing Assyria’s interaction with 
the Levant. Then I will look more closely at the Aramaean kingdom 
of Sanral in the northwestern part of the empire. The inscriptions, 
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reliefs, and archaeological evidence, both older and more recent, 
from this site make it a particularly rich case-study for Assyria’s 
interactions with its vassals. This material, including the mortuary 
stele of Katumuwa, a royal official of Sanral, allows us to trace in 
more detail how both local rulers and subordinate local elites tried 
to navigate their intermediary relationship between the Assyrian 
suzerain and the local population. 


1.2. “Assyrianization”? 


In a 2013 article, Ariel Bagg addresses the typology of imperial rule 
described by the political scientist Herfried Miinkler (2005) and 
how the Neo-Assyrian empire fits into it (2013: 120-22). He first 
corrects Miinkler’s clearly erroneous idea that Assyria was merely 
a militaristic conquest empire that did not cross the so-called “Au- 
gustan threshold” from expansion to consolidation of its territo- 
ries. But he then asks whether Assyria can truly be considered a 
“world empire” like Rome or China, whose “civilizing compulsion” 
led them to try to stabilize their territories through administrative 
reorganization, infrastructural investment, and cultural assimila- 
tion (Bagg 2013: 121-122). 

After reviewing the lack of evidence for “Assyrianization” in 
the Levant, and specifically Palestine (Bagg 2013: 122-129; cf. 
Cogan 1974; Berlejung 2012), Bagg finds that Assyria must be con- 
sidered a special kind of world empire, a “world empire without a 
mission” (2013: 129). In the absence of a policy of cultural Assyri- 
anization and the lack of much infrastructural development, espe- 
cially in the southern Levant, he describes the Assyrian approach 
to empire as purely and ruthlessly pragmatic, following a “princi- 
ple of maximum profit with minimum infrastructural invest- 
ments” (Bagg 2013: 131-122). Assyrian royal ideology was aimed, 
in his view, only at self-legitimation for the internal audience 
(Bagg 2013: 132). 

I would agree that there was no programmatic attempt at cul- 
tural Assyrianization in the Levant, defined as “a systematic and 
goal-oriented politics of assimilation and integration, by means of 
which native identities were superseded by an Assyrian identity” 
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(Bagg 2013: 123). However, this definition excludes any scope for 
subtler means of cultural influence and integration, diplomatic 
persuasion, and the creation of new identities that supported the 
empire without erasing local cultures (see e.g. Lanfranchi 1997; 
Lumsden 2001; Fales 2008; 2009). The idea that, in the absence of a 
policy of enforced assimilation to Assyrian customs and norms, the 
Assyrians had no cultural strategy at all in the territories beyond 
the extended core area is ultimately unsatisfying, and invites the 
question of how the Assyrians consolidated their empire for over a 
century after the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III without any attempt 
to win the hearts and minds of at least some segments of the pop- 
ulation. In fact, assimilation is not the only possible strategy for 
the cultural integration of subordinated territories into an empire. 


1.3. Cosmopolitanism Strategies in Empires: 
Assimilation and Subordination 


In a recent edited volume on Cosmopolitanism and Empire, Lavan, 
Payne, and Weisweiler (2016) argue that ancient empires routinely 
bridged the gap between “universal rulers” and distant subordi- 
nate populations through the cultivation of a transcultural cosmo- 
politan identity specifically in the local elites through whom they 
often ruled. They identify two different strategies of “cosmopoli- 
tan politics,” however: assimilation and subordination. The arche- 
types for a strategy of assimilation, which attempts to create a com- 
mon elite culture across the empire, are the Roman empire and 
Han China (Lavan, Payne, and Weisweiler 2016: 6), with which Bagg 
contrasts the lack of a policy of Assyrianization. In the alternative 
strategy, cosmopolitan subordination, cultural difference between 
imperial and local elites is preserved and organized in a hierar- 
chical manner (Lavan, Payne, and Weisweiler 2016: 6-7). A rela- 
tively closed imperial “ethno-class,” e.g. the Achaemenid Persian 
elite, is distinguished from multiple, discretely defined local elite 
identities. These local elites affirm the legitimacy of imperial rule, 
but this is recast in local terms. 
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The authors of this framework explain that the assimilation and 
subordination models are ideal types, to which no historical em- 
pire will conform perfectly, and are not descriptions of the empires 
themselves, but rather of contrasting strategies, which could be al- 
ternated in different periods of an empire’s growth, applied simul- 
taneously in different parts of the same empire, or combined into 
a hybrid strategy (Lavan, Payne, and Weisweiler 2016: 7). If we see 
evidence in architecture, material culture, and texts for an assimi- 
lating strategy in the expanded core area of Assyria that encom- 
passed the Jazirah, but not in the areas beyond (Bagg 2013: 123), 
would the subordination model better describe the empire’s ap- 
proach to its Levantine territories? Before exploring this question, 
I want to introduce a related concept, “double assimilation,” that 
may be useful for understanding how cultural subordination works 
in practice. 


1.4. Subordination and “Double 
Assimilation” in Empires 


The term “double assimilation” comes from the work of Francine 
Hirsch (2000; 2005) on the incorporation of Central Asia into the 
Soviet Union in the 1920s. To enable this region to be administered, 
the state replaced a complex social landscape in which people held 
several identities simultaneously -“ethnic, linguistic, religious, 
clan, and economic” (Hirsch 2000: 214)- with discrete nations dom- 
inated by official nationalities, such as Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
and Tajikistan. The project was to make the Soviet Union a new 
type of state, an “empire of nations,” by using a strategy of “double 
assimilation.” This entailed, on the one hand, “the assimilation of 
diverse peoples into official nationality categories,” and on the 
other hand, the assimilation of these official nationalities into the 
“political whole” of “Soviet state and society” (Hirsch 2000: 225). 
This assimilation process was at the same time top-down -created 
by Soviet bureaucrats and their ethnographer consultants- and 
bottom-up, “spontaneous” or “participatory,” as members of the 


1 See also Scott (1998) on the drive of states in general to impose “legibility 
and simplification” on complex social and natural landscapes alike. 
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dominant and minority nationalities in each new nation began to 
use the language of the state to lobby the government in its own 
terms to improve their access to rights and resources (Hirsch 2000: 
225). In this way, Hirsch (2000: 225-226) argues that the empire and 
the nations were not contradictory, but “mutually supporting” - 
the imperial whole was reinforced by its bureaucratic moderation 
of the nations’ internal tensions. 

The political, economic, and cultural context of the Soviet Un- 
ion obviously differs greatly from that of the Neo-Assyrian empire, 
and the techniques of ethnographic research, census-taking, bu- 
reaucracy, and mass communication used in this Soviet nation- 
making were far beyond the capability and even the imagination 
of Assyrian administrators (see e.g. Scott 1998: 2 on the “blindness” 
of the premodern state). However, Hirsch’s study contains two 
ideas that may be relevant and useful for the study of ancient em- 
pires: first, that empire and “nation” can be created simultane- 
ously and mutually constituting, and second, that this creation can 
be participatory, manipulated at the same time from above and be- 
low to gain advantages on both sides.’ 


2. Cosmopolitan Subordination in the 
Levant 


Returning to the question of whether the Assyrian approach to Le- 
vantine cultures can be described in terms of cosmopolitan subor- 
dination and double assimilation, I will look first at evidence from 
the ninth century BC, the period when Neo-Assyrian kings crossed 
the Euphrates and first compelled Levantine kingdoms to submit 
and pay tribute. I will focus primarily on official visual representa- 
tions of Levantine people -especially their dress and coiffure, as 


2 Lavan, Payne, and Weisweiler (2016: 6) agree that “management of differ- 
ence through categorization... in which the dominant ascribed identities to their 
subjects” was a key element of cosmopolitan subordination in ancient empire. 
Hirsch’s detailed study of this dynamic in a recent empire shows how these im- 
posed identities were received, utilized and resisted. Stephens (2016) has already 
made an interesting application of Hirsch’s “double assimilation” concept to 
Achaemenid Babylonia. 
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markers of cultural identities- and official inscriptions. While we 
can be skeptical of the factual basis of these images and accounts, 
they should give us an accurate idea of the politics of difference 
underlying their composition. 


2.1. The Ninth Century BC: Before the 
Threshold 


2.1.1. Assyrian Representations of Foreigners 


The major Assyrian monuments of the ninth century BC, such as 
the reliefs of the Northwest Palace, the Black Obelisk, and the Bala- 
wat Gates, are replete with images of non-Assyrians, whether as 
enemy combatants or tribute-bearers. Their cultural difference is 
clearly marked by differences in dress, hairstyle, and accoutre- 
ments from their Assyrian counterparts (Wäfler 1975). Even in 
peaceful scenes of tribute and obeisance, they also differ from As- 
syrians in their hunched posture with fists raised in a gesture of 
submission or prostration while surrendering before the king 
(Cifarelli 1998: 214-18) (fig. 1). According to Cifarelli (1998: 210), 
“the postures and gestures of non-Assyrians in these scenes... 
made them appear... strange, contemptible, and out of step with 
Assyrian values,” in keeping with the negative depiction of their 
otherness in contemporary inscriptions. This contrasts, for exam- 
ple, with the more dignified posture of foreign tributaries in the 
Apadana at Achaemenid Persepolis and the symbolic role repre- 
sentatives of the various Achaemenid territories play in support- 
ing the Persian king and empire in the tomb relief of Darius I. 


2.1.2. Levantine Representations 
While foreigners from the West are always marked in ninth-cen- 


tury Assyrian monuments by their non-Assyrian costume and es- 
pecially by their curled-toe shoes and bunched hair-curls (Brown 
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2014: 520-23), it is notable that in no case do these depictions cor- 
respond to the local representations of dress and headwear found 
in the abundant reliefs and statues from the Syro-Hittite kingdoms 
of the northern Levant (Wäfler 1975: 17). Instead of the variety of 
slouchy peaked caps or turbans and long fringed mantles that dis- 
tinguish different groups of westerners in Assyrian monuments 
(fig. 1), the Syro-Hittite reliefs of this period show a remarkable 
homogeneity and simplicity of dress across the region. Men wear 
a plain, short-sleeved, ankle-length robe, fringed only at the bot- 
tom, and a plain wide belt (e.g. Bonatz 2000: cat. nos. B10, C9, C21, 
C50, and C62) (fig. 2). In most cases they are depicted bare-headed 
or wear a very simple round cap (e.g. Bonatz 2000: cat. no. C13). A 
long tassel worn on the belt and a tasseled sword are occasional 
distinguishing accessories (e.g. Bonatz 2000: cat. nos. A2, C8, C52, 
and C69), but these are not found in Assyrian depictions. 

Gilibert (2011: 119-25) has described the period in Syro-Hittite 
monumental art ranging from the late tenth to the early ninth cen- 
tury as “the Age of Civic Ritual.” Sculptures decorated areas suited 
for public ritual such as gates and processional ways and depicted 
repetitive anonymous figures, including soldiers and offering bear- 
ers, suggesting that such rituals were socially inclusive in their par- 
ticipants and audience. Rivalry between kingdoms was expressed 
through creative emulation, rather than diacritic variation 
(Herrmann 2017). The following period (870-790 BC), when the 
kingdoms of the northern Levant first came under Assyrian he- 
gemony, she dubs the “mature transitional period” (Gilibert 2011: 
125-28). Sculptural production was mostly confined now to colos- 
sal royal statues and non-royal banquet steles, both intended for 
mortuary cult. Even if representation was now restricted to elite 


3 Brown (2014: 522) suggests that, other than the stereotypical “western” fea- 
tures of shoes and hair, foreign tributaries in early Neo-Assyrian reliefs look “ra- 
ther ‘Assyrian” in many other details. 

‘While the majority of mid- to late ninth-century reliefs originate in the 
Maras region, the typical costume shown in these reliefs is unchanged from 
tenth- and early ninth-century reliefs and statues of more widespread origin (e.g. 
Orthmann 1971: Karkemis K/28, Tainat 2, Tell Halaf A3/46, Tell Halaf C1, Zincirli 
B/4-5, E/1). 
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figures, the homogeneity and simplicity of these depictions con- 
tinued through the ninth century. 


2.1.3. The Kulamuwa Orthostat from Sawal 


The startling exception to this uniformity in ninth-century Syro- 
Hittite representations is found in an inscribed and relief-carved 
orthostat from Zincirli attributed to the king of Samal called Ku- 
lamuwa (ca. 840-815 BC) (fig. 3). Kulamuwa’s father Hayyanu had 
been defeated by Shalmaneser III in 858 BC and became a tributary 
vassal of Assyria, together with his neighbors. The orthostat was 
found in the entrance to Palace J, with a standing figure represent- 
ing the king and several divine symbols introducing a long Phoeni- 
cian inscription (von Luschan and Jacoby 1911: 374-77, Fig. 273; 
Orthmann 1971: Zincirli E/2, pl. 63a; for the inscription, see Trop- 
per 1993: text K2, 27-46).° 

In the orthostat, Kulamuwa seems to play with an array of iden- 
tities and cultural traditions (Czichon 1995; Brown 2008; Gilibert 
2011: 79-84; Wicke 2014: 575-77). His father’s and brother’s names 
are Aramaean, but his name is Luwian. The text is written in the 
Phoenician script and language, but the monumental relief epi- 
graphic tradition is Luwian, and the figure of the king introduces 
the inscription like the Luwian hieroglyph for “I” (EGO). Kulamuwa 
wears Assyrian royal dress and makes the ubdna taräsu (“extending 
a finger”) gesture towards symbols of local gods, holding in his 
other hand a drooping flower in Levantine tradition (fig. 3). 

Is this, then, an example of cosmopolitan subordination, in 
which a local culture is delineated and sanctioned in its proper 
place beneath and supporting the imperial authority? Not only the 
ambiguously hybrid image, but also the inscription suggest other- 
wise. The first part of the inscription describes how Sanral was 


>A second, similar depiction is found on a round-topped stele that shows a 
walking figure followed by a shorter figure (von Luschan and Jacoby 1911: 372- 
74, pl. 66). Though it is uninscribed, the depiction of the taller figure is very sim- 
ilar to that of Kulamuwa, and it is often also attributed to him (e.g. von Luschan 
and Jacoby 1911: 377; Orthmann 1971: 67). 
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threatened by hostile neighbors, including the king of the Danuni- 
ans to the west, but Kulamuwa “hired against him the king of As- 
syria” (Tropper 1993: text K2, lines 7-8). This probably refers to one 
of Shalmaneser’s four campaigns against Cilicia between 839 and 
831 BC, during the second of which he claims to have received trib- 
ute from all the kings of “Hatti,” which would have included Sanral 
(Yamada 2000: 197-205, 218-21; Parker 1996). Even if Shalmaneser 
did come to Cilicia following an appeal from Kulamuwa and re- 
ceived tribute and possibly other gifts from him, Kulamuwa’s claim 
to have “hired” him is an extraordinarily transactional depiction 
of this event that clashes with the Assyrian account, in which Ku- 
lamuwa and Sanral are not mentioned. Kulamuwa’s self-represen- 
tation in Assyrian royal dress would also have seemed an outra- 
geous pretension in Assyrian eyes.‘ There was only one Assyrian 
king, and foreign kings, as described above, were clearly distin- 
guished from him in both appearance and bearing. The references 
to Assyria in text and image show how important Assyria was for 
Samal politically -without its intervention, the small kingdom 
might have been absorbed by stronger neighbors- so we can agree 
with Hamilton (1998: 222) that in some respects Kulamuwa had the 
“viewpoint of the subaltern.” However, for the local context the 
monument distorts for propagandistic purposes the power imbal- 
ance and hierarchical relationship between the two countries and 
kings. 


2.1.4. Before the Threshold 


How can we understand the discrepancy between Assyrian and 
non-Assyrian depictions of Levantine people in the ninth century 
BC? And what gave rise to the extraordinary self-presentation of 


é See also Wicke (2014: 575), on the Assyrian costume of a vassal of the king of 
Kummuh in the Malpinar rock relief, dated to the second quarter of the eighth 
century BC. It may be significant that Kummuh was under special protection by 
Assyria against aggressive neighbors in this period (Hawkins 2000: 331-2), in par- 
allel to the situation of Kulamuwa of Samal. The Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription 
makes no reference to Assyria, however (Hawkins 2000: 341-2). 
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Kulamuwa of Sam’al? On the Assyrian side, Brown (2014: 533) at- 
tributes the vagueness of depictions of westerners to “an effort at 
complementarization, or establishing a field to allow for inter- 
ethnic interaction to take place,” suggesting that Syro-Hittite peo- 
ples were held in relatively high regard in Assyria. Cifarelli’s (1998) 
stress on the consistent status differentiation between western 
tributaries and Assyrians through gesture and posture undercuts 
this idea of mutual respect, however. On the other side, it is possi- 
ble that the lack of local differentiation in Syro-Hittite art stems 
from an intentional, ideological suppression of local variations and 
elaborations of dress. Can the simplicity and homogeneity of rep- 
resentation be attributed to a sense of regional solidarity defined 
against the looming power of Assyria (compare Dodd 2013), or was 
this rather a holdover from the inclusive ethos and competitive 
emulation of the late-tenth and early ninth-century period of state 
consolidation and urban foundation in the Syro-Hittite kingdoms? 
Do the innovations and ambiguities of the Kulamuwa orthostat re- 
spond to the same anxieties about political power and prestige in- 
duced by subordination to Assyria that Dodd (2005:59) argues led 
contemporary kings of Gurgum to assert their legitimacy through 
ever longer genealogies? 

For this period, our evidence reveals no developed cosmopoli- 
tan politics that integrated the imperial culture with the cultures 
of subordinate Levantine territories. Instead, on the Assyrian side, 
the relationship between Assyrian and foreign cultures is depicted 
in a hierarchical, but oppositional manner; the latter are not accu- 
rately differentiated and are only incorporated into the vision of 
empire as generalized foils for what is correct and natural. On the 
Levantine side, Assyrian influence could not be ignored, but the re- 
action to it in the arena of self-presentation seems to have only re- 
inforced a sense of regional -not national- identity, or produced in 
the case of Kulamuwa an ambivalent appropriation of imperial 
symbols. Thus, despite intensive campaigns to subdue the Levan- 
tine kingdoms in the early and mid-ninth century by Ashurnasir- 
pal II and especially Shalmaneser III, this failure to integrate Assyr- 
ian and local cultures is indicative of a period before the crossing 
of the “Augustan threshold” and the concerted consolidation of 
Assyrian territorial gains into a sustainable political formation. 
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2.2. The Eighth Century: A New Strategy 


The request by Kulamuwa of Samal for Assyrian help against his 
neighbor was the first instance of a pattern that was established in 
the late ninth and first half of the eighth century, in which the As- 
syrians crossed the Euphrates primarily to intervene on behalf of 
a vassal king against one or more of his aggressive neighbors (see 
Galil 1992; Parker 1996; Lanfranchi 1997: 87; Dion 2007). Boundary 
steles set up by the Assyrians between vassal kingdoms attest to 
this new role of the Assyrian king as arbiter of local conflicts.’ In 
this way the Assyrians could check the ambitions of the aggressive 
Aramaean kings of Damascus, Arpad, and Hamath, while the vas- 
sals began to see less advantage in regional coalitions and more ad- 
vantage in having a powerful outside protector, whether this was 
Assyria, Urartu, or even Egypt. One could argue that the imperial 
relationship was normalized in this period, with recognition of 
their rights and local status shown by the Assyrian king to his vas- 
sals, and recognition of the imperial hierarchy and their obliga- 
tions shown by the vassal kings to their suzerain. In this way the 
dynamics of this period set the stage for the emergence of a cos- 
mopolitan politics. 

The reign of Tiglath-Pileser HI in the mid-eighth century 
brought a major shift in Assyrian strategy and aggressive new 
phase of imperial expansion, perhaps in response to the growing 
power of Urartu and the upheaval at home that brought him to the 
throne (see Grayson 1991). Beginning with the siege of Arpad (743- 
740 BC), which, along with Gurgum, Kummuh, and Melid, had 
changed allegiance to Urartu, Tiglath-Pileser III began to meet any 
hint of disloyalty among the western vassals with siege, conquest, 
annexation, and often deportation. Over the next three decades 
(743-708 BC) under Tiglath-Pileser III and his successors, all of the 
Syro-Hittite kingdoms, together with Damascus, Israel, and Ash- 
dod, were annexed as Assyrian provinces, ruled by Assyrian (often 
eunuch) governors (Hawkins 1982: 409-22, 424). 


7 The Pazarcik stele (RIMA 3: 204-205, A.0.104.3) records two such interven- 
tions in the north between Gurgum and Kummukh and the Zakkur inscription 
(COS 2.35:155) and Antakya stele (RIMA 3:203-4, A.0.104.2) suggest two more in 
the Orontes region. 
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Accompanying this new drive for total domination, according 
to Lanfranchi (1997: 87), “a widespread consciousness had devel- 
oped that success depended on the cohesion of the Assyrian em- 
pire.” The well-known coercive tactics were now tempered with 
persuasive ones that created incentives for segments of the subor- 
dinated societies to support the imperial project (Lanfranchi 1997; 
Lumsden 2001; Fales 2008). Most prominent among these favored 
groups were loyal vassal kings, who received riches, protection, 
and honor in exchange for their military support and close surveil- 
lance (Lanfranchi 1997; 2009; Richardson 2016: 49). The last kings 
of Samal are among the best illustrations of this strategy. 


2.2.1. Co-option of Assyrian Vassals: The Client Kings of 
Samal 


Samal is not named among the kingdoms that rebelled with Arpad 
in collaboration with Urartu, but it would be surprising if pro- and 
anti-Assyrian factionalism played no role in the local coup that 
took place in the 740s. We learn of the coup from a memorial in- 
scription commissioned by Barrakib, the last known king of Sanral, 
for his father Panamuwa II (Tropper 1993: text P). According to 
Barrakib, a usurper killed his grandfather and many kinsmen, filled 
the prisons, and ruined the cities. His father Panamuwa fled and 
sought help from Tiglath-Pileser III, bringing him a “gift” (Tropper 
1993: text P, lines 2-7). Most likely during his siege of Arpad begin- 
ning in 743, the Assyrian king killed the usurper in Samal and re- 
stored Panamuwa to the throne, apparently in exchange for his as- 
siduous loyalty and cooperation (Tropper 1993: text P, line 7). Upon 
the death of Panamuwa II, Tiglath-Pileser III confirmed his son 
Barräkib upon the throne of Sam/’al (Tropper 1993: text B1, lines 5- 
7). 

Barrakib’s inscriptions extol his and his father’s loyalty not only 
to Tiglath-Pileser III, but also to his “servants” (that is, his officials; 
Tropper 1993: text B2, lines 3-4), explicitly acknowledge their de- 
pendence on the Assyrian king, and boast of the status and pros- 
perity that this loyalty brought to the royal house of Sanral. In con- 
trast to the ambiguity of Kulamuwa’s inscription a century earlier, 
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there is no question in Barräkib’s inscriptions about who is really 
in charge. In addition to these repeated vows of loyalty, Barräkib 
states that he and his father participated in Assyrian campaigns 
and that Panamuwa even assisted with Assyrian deportations in 
annexed territories (Tropper 1993: text P, lines 13-14; text B1, lines 
8-9). The inscriptions attribute the prosperity of both the royal 
house and the land directly to their pro-Assyrian policy (Tropper 
1993: text P, lines 9-11). Barräkib boasts that the new palaces he 
built with this wealth were the envy of his “brother kings” (Trop- 
per 1993: text B1, lines 11-15). For his loyalty, Panamuwa was 
granted lands from two of his neighbors who had rebelled against 
Assyria and was “esteemed in the midst of mighty kings” to the 
extent that when he died in the Assyrian campaign against Damas- 
cus “at the feet of his lord, Tiglath-Pileser,” the Assyrian king and 
all his “brother kings” wept for him, and Tiglath-Pileser himself set 
up a memorial and performed mortuary rites for him (Tropper 
1993: text P, lines 14-18). 

With the hazards of dissent and benefits of loyalty more starkly 
apparent, Assyria became the central factor in the arena of Levan- 
tine politics for Barräkib and his brother kings. Whether duringthe 
western campaigns or on diplomatic missions to Assyria, interac- 
tions between Assyrian and Levantine elites intensified, allowing 
the definition of distinctions and commonalities in “a hierarchy of 
honor controlled by the suzerain” (Olyan 1996: 206-207). In this 
context of mutual recognition,® the development of a cultural 
strategy of cosmopolitan subordination is suggested by both As- 
syrian and local representations. 


8 See Taylor 1997 on recognition and the politics of difference. Richardson 
(2016: 35-36) argues that the absence of an explicit “recognition ethics” in Assyr- 
ian sources constituted a major ideological and practical problem for the empire. 
I would argue that in the context of the intensive and often positive interaction 
between Assyrian and other elites in the eighth century BC, recognition of status 
and group identities must have emerged in practice, even if it was not brought 
into official discourse, and that this is reflected especially in Syro-Hittite art of 
this period. 
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2.2.2. Representations of Levantine Peoples in Assyrian 
and Local Reliefs of the Eighth and Seventh Centuries 


Together with territorial expansion, large-scale production of pal- 
ace reliefs resumed again in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III and con- 
tinued down to the reign of Assurbanipal. In these reliefs of the 
eighth and seventh centuries BC, as Brown (2014: 523-31; and ear- 
lier Barnett and Falkner 1962: 40-42) has described, the depiction 
of foreigners from the various lands encountered by Assyria is 
much more specific and detailed than in the ninth-century reliefs. 
The specificity extends beyond personal appearance to include 
material culture, landscape, and lifeways. Furthermore, the earlier 
binary opposition between Assyrian appearance and dignified 
bearing and postures, on the one hand, and foreign appearance 
and servile postures or treatment, on the other, is blurred in the 
later reliefs, “severing the link between state-belonging and eth- 
nic-group membership” (Brown 2014: 536-37). Foreign tributaries 
in the palace of Sargon II at Khorsabad approach the king unbowed, 
just like his own courtiers (e.g. Botta and Flandin 1849: pl. 10). 
Brown (2014: 524; see also Nadali 2005) points out that beginning 
with the reliefs of Tiglath-Pileser III not only are enemy combat- 
ants, prisoners, and tributaries depicted with foreign dress and 
coiffures, but also ethnically diverse contingents of the Assyrian 
army itself, marching and fighting alongside Assyrians. On the 
other side, people of Assyrian appearance are sometimes depicted 
doing captive or menial labor (Brown 2014: 536-37).° 

It is possible to see a nascent ideology of cosmopolitan subordi- 
nation in this change of representation, responding to the expan- 
sionist imperative of this period and the accompanying require- 
ment to incorporate -both practically and ideologically- ever 
more diverse populations. The oppositions that appear in official 
images no longer take the form Assyrian/other, but rather obedi- 


° I cannot address here the somewhat distinct issue of the depiction of foreign 
objects (tribute or booty) in Assyrian reliefs in an often Assyrianizing style and 
the debate over whether this reflects the habitus and knowledge of the artisans 
or a deliberate assimilation and neutralization of a dangerous Other (see Feldman 
2014: 79-110 and citations therein). 
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ent/disobedient (see also Machinist 1993: 85-89). Even if no Assyr- 
ian image depicted the symbolic structure of the empire so overtly 
as the Achaemenid relief at Naqsh-i Rustam, the depictions of for- 
eign contingents in the Assyrian army in particular show that non- 
Assyrians could be accommodated within the new imperial ideol- 
ogy in which all obedient peoples supported the cause of universal 
rule. 

This newly differentiated manner of representation was not re- 
stricted to the Assyrian side. In the eighth century BC, the former 
simplicity and homogeneity of the representation of elites in Syro- 
Hittite reliefs were replaced by a burst of differentiation in dress 
and material culture. Some figures wore a variety of distinctive 
costumes, apparently local in design, with variations and elabora- 
tions in the form of patterned fabrics, hats and headbands, hair- 
styles, and pleating and draping.” Others depicted costumes and 
furniture influenced by Assyrian styles." Gilibert (2011:128-31) 
calls this period of Syro-Hittite art “the age of court ceremony,” in 
which secular iconography of courtiers with elaborately differen- 
tiated dress and antiquaria prevailed in palatial settings. On non- 
royal funerary steles of the eighth century, too, accessories that 
denoted the status of the deceased, such as scribal tools, horses, 
and elaborate cups and tables, were added to the traditional ban- 
quet scene (Gilibert 2011: 126-27; e.g. Bonatz 2000: C28, pl. 13, C46, 
pl. 17, C65-C66, pl. 22). 

This trend in representation suggests an increasing level of self- 
consciousness among elites in the Levantine vassal kingdoms and 
the marking of status by access to refined material culture and 
prestigious activities (Gilibert 2011: 127), contemporary with the 
intensification of Assyrian hegemony over the Levant. However, 
consistent with the development of an ideology of cosmopolitan 
subordination, this status was denoted not always or not only 


1 E.g., Karkemish (Orthmann 1971: Karkemis G/1-7, pl. 31), Sanral (Orthmann 
1971: Zincirli F/1-8b, pl. 63b-64a, Zincirli H/4-9, pl. 65, Zincirli K/2, pl. 66d; Bonatz 
2000: C28, pl. 13, C46-C47, pl. 17), Gurgum (Bonatz 2000: C61, pl. 21, C65-C66, pl. 
22), and Tabal (Orthmann 1971: Ivriz 1, pl. 14e). 

4 Karkemish (Orthmann 1971: Ba/1-5, pl. 21d-e, 22), Sanral (Orthmann 1971: 
Sakçagôzü A/1-12, pl. 49-51b), Malatya (Orthmann 1971: Malatya A/12, pl. 41d-e), 
and Arpad (Bonatz 2000: C11, pl. 9, C35, pl. 15). 
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through the emulation and adaptation of imperial styles (see 
Wicke 2014), but also through the definition of a diverse array of 
local elite styles. Rather than a reflection of Assyrian disinterest in 
cultural matters or an expression of local independence, this is 
most comprehensible in a framework of cosmopolitan subordina- 
tion, in which the imperial and local cultures are bridged through 
shared elite practices and activities, but are still marked as distinct. 
Our evidence does not allow us to see exactly how this framework 
emerged, and we cannot say that it was a top-down imperial impo- 
sition. It would clearly have been advantageous from an imperial 
perspective for a variety of cosmopolitan local identities to super- 
sede a common regional tradition among vassal elites, however, 
and the more frequent courtly interactions of the eighth century 
would have provided a suitable setting for the encouragement of 
this development. Once again, Sam’al provides the best evidence 
for the local perspective on the emergence of a cosmopolitan poli- 
tics between Assyria and its vassals. 


2.2.3. The Palaces and Reliefs of Barrakib of Sam’al 


On the citadel of Zincirli, Barrakib, the last known king of Sanral, 
added to the old bit-hilani palaces of Kulamuwa’s day (Buildings J 
and K with courtyard M) a new courtyard surrounded by porticoes 
and two new palaces, Hilanis III and IV (von Luschan, Humann, and 
Koldewey 1898: pl. 24-27; Pucci 2008: pl. 11) (fig. 4). This gave the 
so-called Northwest Palace the double-courtyard structure of an 
Assyrian palace, and the Syro-Hittite tradition of adorning gates 
and processional ways with relief-carved orthostats was trans- 
ferred to the walls of the palace itself in Assyrian manner. However, 
Assyrian influence was blended here with local traditions: instead 
of the unified architectural structure of an Assyrian palace, the 
Northwest Palace was composed of discrete hilani buildings in local 
style, rather than Assyrian reception suites, and the two court- 
yards were connected by a portico, rather than a throne room. 
The entrances to the two new hilanis were decorated with or- 
thostats. The east side of the entrance to Hilani IV showed the king 
seated on an Assyrian-style throne and footstool, though wearing 
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a local garment with fringed shawl and peaked cap, with a scribe 
or vizier standing facing him (fig. 5). The inscription refers to the 
moon-god of Harran, a deity of growing popularity throughout the 
empire, and it is written in Aramaic, instead of the local Sam’alian 
dialect used for his father’s mortuary inscription and earlier local 
inscriptions (Tropper 1993: text B3, 164). On the fragmentary west 
side the king is again shown seated, but this time on a local-style 
throne with a banquet table, and is approached by seven attend- 
ants and seven musicians (Voos 1985: Figs. 14-15). 

I would agree with Wicke (2014: 588) that, like the Kulamuwa 
orthostat, Barrakib’s palace and monuments show a “deliberate 
play with images” and a “conscious construction of Sam’alean 
identity.” The blending and juxtaposition of local, Assyrian, and 
Assyro-Aramaean elements signals his dual identity as king of 
Samal and vassal of the Assyrian king. Rather than interpreting 
this hybridity as an indication of ambivalent feelings about Assyr- 
ian imperialism or a subversive nationalism, according to an un- 
derstanding of cultural hybridity as “at once a mode of appropria- 
tion and of resistance” (Bhabha 2007: 172; cf. Wicke 2014: 588-89; 
Dodd 2013), I would see it instead as an instance of cosmopolitan 
subordination. Barrakib could be at the same time a legitimate lo- 
cal king and an assiduously loyal vassal, as he repeatedly affirms in 
his inscriptions. According to an ideology of cosmopolitan subor- 
dination, this dual identity posed no contradiction and was advan- 
tageous, not subversive, for Assyrian control, because, in contrast 
to the ambiguities of the Kulamuwa orthostat, the hierarchical re- 
lationship of Samal and Assyria in the Barrakib monuments is 
abundantly clear. 


3. Double Assimilation at Sam/’al 


The evidence we have from Sanral allows us to develop a more de- 
tailed picture of how cosmopolitan subordination operated even 
below the level of royalty, among local elites. This is where we can 
perhaps apply the concept of “double assimilation” in the integra- 
tion of local and imperial cultures. According to this idea, on the 
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one hand we should see assimilation not necessarily to the impe- 
rial culture but certainly to the ideology, framework, and terminol- 
ogy of the empire. Barrakib’s inscriptions and monuments show 
that he embraced the imperial structure, even in his self-identifi- 
cation as king of Samal, as the Assyrians called his country, rather 
than Yädiya, as previous kings called it. On the other hand, we 
should see the creation of an “official” Sam?alian identity that was 
acceptable from the Assyrian perspective and made Sam’alian so- 
ciety more legible and orderly, and therefore easier to understand 
and control. In a premodern setting lacking mass communication 
and widespread education, we might expect to see this primarily 
on an elite level. Finally, as Hirsch showed for the Soviet Union, 
there should be a participatory or “spontaneous” element in this 
process. 


3.1 Assyrian Representations of Sam’alians 


The idea that the image cultivated by Barrakib was something like 
an “official” nationality is supported by the harmony between As- 
syrian and local representations of Sam?alians in the same period. 
Reliefs in the palace of Sargon II at Khorsabad show a series of trib- 
ute bearers wearing the peaked caps with earflaps tied up with a 
tasseled cord and fringed tunic and mantle that are unique to the 
court of Samal (Wäfler 1975: 178-79, pl. 14:1; Albenda 1986: 65, pl. 
1, 67-71, pl. 26-34, Fig. 45) (here, fig. 6). Though they are not la- 
beled as Sam’alians, the detailed similarities between the figures in 
local and Assyrian contexts suggest that the official appearance of 
Sam’alian cultural identity was recognized by both sides. 


3.2. The Creation of a Sam’alian Elite Class 
3.2.1. The Palace of Barräkib 


As noted above, in Gilibert’s eighth-century “age of court cere- 
mony” (2011: 128-31), the focus of monument production shifted 
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away from the public settings and religious and inclusive iconogra- 
phy of the tenth and early ninth centuries, toward exclusive pala- 
tial settings and the depiction of the activities and members of the 
royal court. At Zincirli, not only did the façade of Hilani IV show 
scenes of the activities of the king and his immediate retinue, but 
many more courtiers were depicted on a remarkable orthostat se- 
ries decorating the façade of the other new palace, Hilani III 
(Orthmann 1971: Zincirli H/4-11, pl. 65). A procession at least 
forty-five men (Orthmann 1971: 547) approached the building’s 
grand, columned entrance from either side. The squat figures are 
similarly, but not identically, dressed in a simpler version of the 
king’s garments, many wearing the distinctive peaked cap (fig. 7). 
Smaller rooms behind the huge main hall of Hilani III contained a 
total of 130 bowls and a hearth, suggesting food preparation and 
service (Pucci 2008: 72). Gilibert astutely suggests that Hilani III 
served as a banquet hall for the kingdom’s dignitaries and that the 
procession of repetitive figures outside and communal feasting in- 
side the building were intended to affirm the “peaceful and uni- 
form social affiliation” (2011: 90) of this group. By contrast, the de- 
tails of the Hilani IV reliefs differentiate the roles and status of 
those closest to the king. Together, the iconography of these two 
buildings seems to be “designed to elicit and strengthen feelings of 
belonging in an exclusive courtly environment” (Gilibert 2011: 
130). 

Consideration of the political context helps to explain the new 
emphasis in official Sam’alian monuments on the cohesion of the 
royal court. A bloody coup by an unidentified usurper had ousted 
the royal dynasty, and Panamuwa II only regained the throne with 
external assistance from Assyria. He was richly rewarded for his 
actions, but at the cost of a significant loss of autonomy and long- 
term commitment of resources to the Assyrian cause. Though this 
king and his successor had a powerful protector, resentment from 
any who did not benefit from the new arrangement meant that the 
chances of another internal revolt were higher than ever (Fuchs 
2008: 70-71). Indeed the local dynasty did not last long after the 
death of Tiglath-Pileser III. We do not know the circumstances or 
exact date of Sam?al’s annexation (only that it took place sometime 
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before 713 BC [Landsberger 1948: 73]), but the lack of textual or ar- 
chaeological evidence for a siege and conquest of the city suggest 
the possibility that a second coup by an anti-Assyrian faction was 
put down locally and the city submitted voluntarily to Assyria for 
fear of reprisal (see Fuchs 2008: 71-74). 

Panamuwa and Barrakib were therefore in the precarious posi- 
tion of having not only to reassure Assyrian representatives of 
their loyalty but also to persuade the kingdom’s leading dignitaries 
of the benefits of this pro-Assyrian policy, and the inscriptions and 
monuments of Barrakib can be understood in light of this dual au- 
dience (see Lanfranchi 2009: 136-37 on the similar position of 
Warika of Que). For this purpose, they could draw on the model 
created by their own suzerain Tiglath-Pileser III for the cultivation 
of loyal vassals and officials by bestowing on them material bene- 
fits, honors, and privileges, while keeping them under surveil- 
lance. The newly expanded and embellished palace established a 
fit setting for the creation of a new class of courtiers, where both 
their elevation above the commoners through access to exclusive 
ceremonies and refined material culture and their loyalty and de- 
pendency on the king of Samal -and by extension the king of As- 
syria- could be formalized. One signal of belonging to this official 
Sanvalian elite and thereby becoming junior members of the 
broader imperial elite seems to have been the adoption of the dis- 
tinctive clothing associated with the king that we also see in Assyr- 
ian reliefs. 


3.2.2. The Lower Town of Zincirli 


Recent excavations and remote sensing in the lower town of 
Zincirli provide new information about this class of courtiers be- 
yond their depiction in the royal palace. A 2007 magnetometry sur- 
vey of the lower town gave a remarkably clear picture of the urban 
organization of the eighth and seventh centuries BC (Casana and 
Herrmann 2010). In the north lower town, a group of at least six 
large buildings organized around two or more central courtyards 
contrasts with the less coherent plans of surrounding architectural 
complexes (fig. 8). In at least some of the buildings, a local bit-hilani 
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unit seems to have been combined with an Assyrian double-court- 
yard organization, just as in the Northwest Palace on the citadel. 

Extensive excavations from 2008 to 2013 in Areas 5 and 6 ofthe 
Neubauer Expedition to Zincirli revealed the history of this elite 
residential district and neighboring buildings (Herrmann and 
Schloen 2016; Herrmann 2018). Area 5 intersected part of the 
northernmost courtyard building, Complex B, and one of the less 
formal architectural complexes (Complex A) on the edge of the 
elite district. Area 6 investigated the north end ofthe largest court- 
yard building, Complex C, and structures below it. The excavations 
showed that the first occupation of both areas comprised small ag- 
glutinated buildings with a domestic character (Area 5 Phase 2e-d; 
Area 6 Phase 4b-a). In the next phase, in Area 5, Complex A carried 
on with minor changes, while across the street courtyard building 
Complex B was constructed (Area 5 Phase 2c; Area 6 Phase 3b-a). 
In Area 6, the small buildings (Complex E) were either razed or 
abandoned, and a new structure with thick walls and deep founda- 
tions (Complex D) was built. Finally, in the latest phase, Complex A 
and courtyard-building Complex B continued on in the north, but 
in Area 6, Complex C, the enormous courtyard building with a bit- 
hilani unit at one end, cut and covered all earlier structures (Area 5 
Phase 2b-a; Area 6 Phase 2). 

The elite residential district thus had its origins in the middle 
of the occupation sequence and continued on until the end of the 
Assyrian period. This middle phase is dated to the mid- to late 
eighth century BC by both radiocarbon dates and the inscribed Ka- 
tumuwa mortuary stele, which was found in Complex A in Area 5 
Phase 2c and mentions Panamuwa II (743-733/32 BC). The large 
courtyard houses likely began to be constructed in a cluster in the 
north lower town during the reigns of the Assyrian client kings 
Panamuwa II and Barrakib. This trend continued in the Neo-Assyr- 
ian provincial period with the construction of Complex C, which 
rivals the “governor’s palace,” Palace G, on the citadel in size. 

Around the same time that the decoration of the new palaces 
constructed by Barrakib emphasized the relationship of a group of 
elite Sanralians with their king, a group of large stately homes was 
built in the shadow of the citadel. Given the nearby discovery of 
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the memorial of Katumuwa, a self-described “servant of Pana- 
muwa,” we can presume that these houses were intended for lead- 
ing members of the royal court. The spatial aggregation and segre- 
gation of sub-royal elites in the capital thus complemented their 
symbolic elevation and distinction through ceremonies and repre- 
sentation in the palace. This is again reminiscent of Neo-Assyrian 
practice: compare the group of five large double-courtyard houses 
clustered in the lower citadel of Khorsabad, the capital built by Sar- 
gon II (Loud and Altman 1938), which are thought to have housed 
the crown-prince, grand vizier and high-ranking eunuch officials 
(Reade 2011: 118-120). In this way, the king of Samal, like his As- 
syrian suzerain, seems to have tried to bind this important group 
of supporters more closely to himself and to each other and dis- 
tance them from their local and kinship bases of support. We can 
thus see at Samal an attempt to develop the type of autonomous 
cosmopolitan elites described by Lavan, Payne and Weisweiler 
(2016). 


3.3. The Katumuwa Stele and the Limits of 
Assimilation 


The Katumuwa mortuary stele (fig. 9), found in the north lower 
town of Zincirli in 2008, can allows us a rare glimpse at the re- 
sponse among local elites below the royal level to inclusion in this 
cosmopolitan hierarchy. A closer look at the stele’s inscription, re- 
lief image, and archaeological context shows points of both con- 
vergence and divergence between Katumuwa’s self-presentation 
and mortuary cult and the cosmopolitan Sam’alian identity re- 
flected in royal monuments of the Assyrian client kings (see also 
Herrmann forthcoming). 

The round-topped basalt stele is carved in relief with a banquet 
scene of Katumuwa seated before a table (Struble and Herrmann 
2009) and a thirteen-line Sam’alian inscription that gives an ac- 
count of the inaugural funerary feast for the deceased and a re- 
quest for annual offerings: 
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I am Katumuwa,” servant of Panamuwa, who commissioned for 
myself (this) stele while still living. I placed it in my eternal “hall” 
and established a feast at this “hall” a bull for Hadad Qarpatalli, a 
ram for NGD/R SWD/RN,” a ram for Sam, a ram for Hadad of the 
Vineyards, a ram for Kubaba, and a ram for my “soul” that (is/will be) 
in this stele. 

Henceforth, whoever of my sons or of the sons of anybody (else) 
should come into possession of this “hall,” let him take from the best 
(produce) of this vineyard (as) a (presentation)-offering [or “sheep”"°] 
year by year. He is also to perform the slaughter in (proximity to) my 
“soul” and is to apportion for me a leg-cut (translation after Pardee 
2009; 2017). 


The relief shows Katumuwa sitting in a chair before a table bearing 
a bowl of flatbreads, a duck on a footed platter, and a cylindrical 
pyxis. He holds up a gadrooned cup in one hand and what appears 
to be a pinecone on a branch in the other. Above him are the re- 
mains of a winged sun-disk that has been badly damaged by plows. 
The image of a seated person or pair raising a cup at a table laden 
with breads has ancient roots in Syria, Anatolia, and of course 
Egypt, but became the dominant iconography of mortuary steles 
in the Syro-Hittite kingdoms in the tenth to eighth centuries BC, 
presenting a “prospective vision” of the deceased partaking of reg- 
ular offerings after death (Bonatz 2000: 115-17). 

As in other mortuary steles of the eighth century BC, the tradi- 
tional elements of table, chair, bread, and cup are supplemented in 
the Katumuwa stele by additional items and details that signal the 
owner’s social position. His long robe with fringed shawl and 
peaked cap with tassel, a less elaborate version of the costume 
worn by Barrakib, match those worn by the dignitaries on Hilani 
III. In place of the small hemispherical bowl that usually appears in 
these banquet scenes, Katumuwa’s cup has a flaring rim and ga- 


12 Younger 2009. 

3 See Mazzini 2009. 

14 Yakubovich 2010: 396. 

15 Proposed by Masson (2010: 53) to be Nikarawas the Hunter. 
1° Lemaire 2012: 132, 135. 
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drooned sides and even requires a different gesture to hold (Stru- 
ble and Herrmann 2009: 23). The same type of bowl and gesture are 
found on an orthostat fragment depicting Barrakib from the palace 
area (Tropper 1993: Fig. 16), and examples in metal were found in 
the excavations (von Luschan and Andrae 1943: pl. 56). Shallow 
metal drinking bowls became fashionable across the Near East in 
this period, including in Assyria, and seem to be linked to cosmo- 
politan elite drinking and libation practices (Stronach 1995; Stru- 
ble and Herrmann 2009: 23, 31; Feldman 2014: 111-137). The pyxis, 
a compartmentalized box thought to have contained unguents or 
spices, links Katumuwa to another elite consumption practice that 
stretched from the Levant to Assyria (Mazzoni 2001; Wicke 2008; 
Struble and Herrmann 2009: 26-28). The pine cone and duck are 
further personalized details that may combine religious symbol- 
ism with references to social status (Struble and Herrmann 2009: 
23-25, 28). The form and iconography of the stele are traditional, 
and none of the details are specifically Assyrianizing. However, 
they clearly mark the owner as a member of both the Sam?alian 
royal court and the cosmopolitan imperial elite. 

The inscription gives a more complex picture. Katumuwa is 
identified only as “servant of Panamuwa,” that is, an official of Pan- 
amuwa II, giving no reference to genealogy or hereditary titles. 
This suggests that he is a product of the centralizing effort of Pan- 
amuwa and Barrakib described above to create a class of dependent 
and disembedded royal officials, supportive of the kings’ pro-As- 
syrian strategy. His inaugural funerary feast also echoes the royal 
Sam?alian practice in describing simultaneous sacrifices for several 
gods and for the “soul” of the deceased (Struble and Herrmann 
2009: 30-31; Herrmann 2014a: 83-84). The words to be said in the 
ritual described by the mortuary inscription of the earlier king 
Panamuwa I, “May the ‘soul’ of Panamuwa eat with you and may 
the ‘soul’ of Panamuwa drink with you” (Tropper 1993: text H, line 
17) show that these sacrifices constituted a common banquet be- 
tween the gods and the dead. According to Barrakib, even Tiglath- 
Pileser III recognized this as the proper rite for kings of Sanral, us- 
ing similar language upon the death of Panamuwa II (Tropper 1993: 
text P, lines 14-18). 
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Nevertheless, the inscription also contains traces of an identity 
distinct from that of the royal court. Katumuwa’s inscription is 
written in the local language Sam?alian, but its dialect differs from 
that used in the inscriptions for Panamuwa I and II. Pardee (2009: 
68-69) and Noorlander (2012: 228-29) have both suggested that the 
dialect used by this official belonged to a lower social register than 
the more archaic dialect used by the kings. Furthermore, the five 
gods mentioned in the Katumuwa inscription overlap with the 
royal pantheon invoked in the inscriptions of Panamuwa I and II 
(see Niehr 2013) only in the sun-deity Šamš. The other four gods 
are definitely (Hadad of the Vineyards, Kubaba) or probably 
(Hadad Qarpatalli, NGD/R SWD/RN)” identified as Luwian deities, 
in contrast to the Semitic pantheon of the kings. Katumuwa, whose 
name is also Luwian, desired to be united at his death with gods of 
family or personal -rather than national- significance. The Katu- 
muwa stele states explicitly that the sacrifice for his “soul” (NBS) 
will reach him by means of the stele bearing his image (line 5). As 
Katumuwa’s remains were not found in or below this building, it is 
possible that he is explaining here that the stele and image were 
substitutes for his body (Schloen and Fink 2009: 11). The separation 
of the monument and “soul” of the deceased from his body seems 
to contrast with the royal Sam?alian practice, in which the mortu- 
ary monument was placed at the tomb itself (Tropper 1993: text H, 
line 14; text P, line 21; Lemaire and Sass 2013: Ordekburnu, line 9). 
The details of Katumuwa’s mortuary cult, including its beneficiar- 
ies, language, and afterlife beliefs seem to reflect different tradi- 
tions than those of the royal house, defining the point where his 
identification with the kings of Sanal ends. 

Finally, the urban and social setting of Katumuwa’s mortuary 
cult suggests that despite the attempt to reorient royal officials’ 
primary allegiance to the king and his court, social ties beyond the 
palace not only persisted, but were actively pursued. Unlike the 
mortuary stele of a possibly royal woman found on the citadel ad- 
jacent to Hilani I (von Luschan and Jacoby 1911: pl. 54), the Katu- 
muwa stele was installed in the midst of the lower town, not in the 
elite residential district, but adjacent to it in Complex A (see fig. 8). 
The modest-sized building where it was found, Building A/I (9 by 


17 See notes 15 and 16 above. 
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13 m) was not Katumuwa’s house, which may have been one of the 
nearby courtyard residences; instead, it is called in the inscription 
(lines 2, 3 and 8) SYD ‘LMY, an “eternal (reception) hall” (Mazzini 
2009; Sanders 2013), a place to host the mortuary cult. Immediately 
adjacent to the stele building was a small neighborhood temple or 
shrine, Building A/III (Herrmann 2014a) (fig. 10). This semi-public 
setting, in a private chapel but outside the home, was suitable for 
the cultivation of the family’s social network through the inaugu- 
ral and annual rituals described in the text (Herrmann 2014b). 

The first section of the inscription tells us that Katumuwa “es- 
tablished a feast” at the “eternal (reception) hall,” consisting of a 
bull and five rams. We can estimate that this large initial sacrifice 
would have produced around 318 kg of meat, sufficient to feed 700 
or more people (Herrmann 2014c: note 2). The participants in this 
feast, which likely took place in Katumuwa’s own lifetime, could 
have included the inhabitants of an entire urban district, or an ex- 
tended kin-group coming into the city from outlying villages. This 
event would have been an extravagant benefaction among people 
of various socioeconomic statuses that would have bolstered Katu- 
muwa’s prestige and political and moral authority in the city or 
beyond. The posthumous annual feast prescribed by the second 
part of the inscription (lines 6-13) was very likely more modest, 
but by continuing to share food in Katumuwa’s name and recalling 
the inaugural feast, his heirs could reinforce their family solidarity 
and local influence. This type of social reembedding and develop- 
ment of patronage ties is probably the very thing that the kings of 
Samal and Assyrian rulers wanted to avoid by assiduously culti- 
vating their vassals’ dependence and identification with the cen- 
ter. 

The Katumuwa stele shows us the “spontaneous” assimilation 
in a private memorial of a traditional type to the official Sam’alian 
elite identity portrayed in the royal palace and in Assyrian reliefs. 
Katumuwa’s self-depiction advertised his status and influence as a 
royal courtier to the localized audience of cult participants. At the 
same time, certain aspects of his mortuary cult, and especially the 
human and divine beneficiaries of the ritual, make reference to al- 
ternative local traditions and seem to appeal to popular favor. This 
ambiguity may reflect what Richardson (2016: 30) calls “a bedrock 
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paradox of imperial cosmopolitanism”: “as much power as provin- 
cial elites accrued in adopting imperial ways, those postures con- 
sequently undercut their claims to the local political authority and 
cultural authenticity on which their usefulness to the empire was 
based in the first place.” Offsetting the advantages of his proximity 
to the king, Katumuwa’s wealth and position may have put him at 
risk of social alienation and isolation. Sponsorship of a grandiose 
feast in his name could have helped to alleviate this tension by 
forging new social ties and renewing old ones. 


4. Conclusion 


I have argued that before the mid-eighth century BC, the Assyrians 
had no defined cultural policy toward the Levant. The Levantine 
kingdoms likewise had no coherent cultural response to Assyrian 
domination. In his monument, Kulamuwa of Samal plays with the 
image of Assyria in an ambiguous and perhaps subversive way 
(whether intentional or not). No mutual “recognition ethics” had 
yet emerged (Richardson 2016: 35), and non-Assyrian vassal king- 
doms were therefore only loosely integrated into the expansive 
state. 

The success of the new drive for universal domination initiated 
by Tiglath-Pileser III required the development of a more integra- 
tive policy toward the countries west of Euphrates, and a nascent 
ideology of cosmopolitan subordination, if not Bagg’s “civilizing 
compulsion” (2013:121), seems to have emerged. A response to this 
new strategy is evident in Levantine self-representations of this 
era. One could argue that the Assyrian power only become truly 
“imperial” when it provoked a strong reorientation of local politics 
and identity in subordinated societies (see Doyle 1986: 42-45). The 
cultural response in the Levant was not always in the direction of 
“Assyrianization” or a cosmopolitan Assyro-Aramaean koine, how- 
ever, but often instead toward the definition of distinctive “na- 
tional” elite cultures. A broad opposition between Levantine or 
Syro-Hittite culture and Assyrian culture was no longer relevant; 
rather, a vertical link could be drawn between myriad local elite 
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cultures and the imperial culture. The mix of local and cosmopoli- 
tan elements in the art and inscriptions of Barrakib is not subver- 
sive at all: expressions of local culture supported imperial rule by 
their authenticity and were thus sanctioned as long as the hierar- 
chical relationship was clearly acknowledged. The overall strategy 
of Tiglath-Pileser III and his successors toward the west was mod- 
erately successful in breaking up the regional coalitions and incen- 
tivizing the support of local elites, though the availability of alter- 
native powerful external allies was a destabilizing condition. Some 
Levantine kingdoms survived until the empire’s fall, while many 
others came under direct Assyrian rule. 

It is possible to see a dynamic of double assimilation at work in 
evidence for the recursive penetration of the ideology of cosmo- 
politan subordination below the level of the vassal kings to other 
local elites. As the Assyrian king attempted to control his vassals 
by means of punishments and rewards, so did the local kings try to 
centralize and protect their power through the elevation and seg- 
regation of their officials and vassals, in part by creating an official, 
local court culture to which they should assimilate. At Sanral, this 
is evident in the iconographic program of the royal palace, in the 
creation of an elite residential district in the lower town, and in the 
Katumuwa memorial. The Katumuwa stele shows both the efficacy 
of cosmopolitan subordination and double assimilation and their 
limits. We cannot know whether the persistence of alternative lo- 
cal traditions and the cultivation of local social ties evident in the 
Katumuwa memorial and mortuary cult would have been under- 
stood as subversive, constituting a form of resistance to the mo- 
nopolization of power by the king and his suzerain, or whether this 
was also accepted as properly subordinated, and therefore sanc- 
tioned and usefully authentic, local variation. Nevertheless, con- 
textualizing a rich source like the Katumuwa stele demonstrates 
that such instances of cultural interplay in imperial context should 
not be construed as either a hodge-podge of essentialist cultural 
traits produced by contact, or a failure of assimilation to imperial 
norms. Rather, a careful blend of imperial, “national,” and local or 
personal elements could be consciously constructed to reap the 
benefits of both compliance and autonomy. 
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Figure 1. North Levantine tribute bearers depicted in the Northwest Palace of 
Ashurnasirpal II (courtesy of the British Museum, CC BY-NC-SA 4.0). 
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Figure 2. Orthostats from the Citadel Gate of Zincirli showing the typical 
ninth-century male dress of the Syro-Hittite kingdoms (von Luschan 

1902: pl. 37c). 
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Figure 3. Kulamuwa of Samal wearing Assyrian royal dress (after Wiki- 
media Commons/CC SA 1.0). 
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Figure 4. Zincirli, Iron Age Samal, with architecture excavated by the 
German Orient-Comité (after Pucci 2008: pl. 1) and excavation areas of 
the Chicago-Ttibingen expedition. 
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Figure 5. Relief of. Barrākib of Sarwal seated on an Assyrian-style throne, 
facing an official (von Luschan and Jacoby 1911: pl. 60). 


Figure 6. Tributaries (probably Saw alians, by their dress) in the palace 
of Sargon IT of Assyria at Dur-Sharrukin (modern Khorsabad) (Botta and 
Flandin 1849; 127). 
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Figure 7. Orthostat showing part of a procession of dignitaries on the fa- 
çade of Hilani III at Zincirli (von Luschan and Jacoby 1911: pl. 58). 
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Figure 9. The Katumuwa stele from Zincirli (photograph by E. Struble, 
courtesy of the Chicago-Tiibingen Expedition to Zincirli). 
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Figure 10. Detail of Buildings A/II (the Katumuwa mortuary chapel) and 
A/II (neighborhood temple) in Zincirli Area 5. 
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Résumé. Cet article s'intéresse à la représentation de l'empire assyrien dans le livre de 
Nahum et dans ses premières réceptions. Il montre comment ce livre évalue l'empire assy- 
rien selon plusieurs critères appliqués ailleurs au peuple, si bien que l’histoire de la récep- 
tion applique son message tant aux conflits intra- qu'extra-sociétaux. Le message anti-im- 
périal du livre peut être lu comme une critique générale de l'oppression par des ennemis 
internes ou externes. 


In recent years, one witnesses an increasing application of post- 
colonial studies to biblical scholarship. However, the concrete ways 
in which biblical scholars take up and use the broad field of post- 
colonial studies differ in many regards. One can identify at least 
three main approaches:’ the first, and probably most common, ap- 
proach investigates the reception and interpretation of biblical 
texts in modern times with a special focus on their use and misuse 
in colonial contexts; this approach aims to uncover how interpret- 
ers are determined by, and perpetuate, a colonial worldview. The 
second approach investigates colonizing tendencies in the biblical 
text itself; it seeks to deconstruct and to critique such tendencies. 
Besides these two approaches, which can be qualified, more or less, 


Cf. for the following Bradley L. Crowell, « Postcolonial Studies and the He- 
brew Bible », CurBR 7,2, 2009, p. 217-244; Andreas Nehring and Simon Tielesch, 
« Biblische Perspektiven », in Postkoloniale Theologien: Bibelhermeneutische und kul- 
turwissenschaftliche Beiträge, eds. idem, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 2013, p. 46-50; An- 
dreas Nehring and Simon Wiesgickl, « Postkoloniale Interpretationen biblischer 
Texte », VF 58,2, 2013, p. 150-157. 


Semitica 60, 2018, p. 537-555. 
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as ideology-critical, a third one is based upon a more classic histor- 
ical-critical foundation. It investigates in a rather historical sense 
how biblical texts present imperial concerns. For example, it ana- 
lyzes the biblical depiction and evaluation of imperial powers 
against the background of the time and situation of its authors, it 
looks at the interplay between empire and vassals or it seeks the 
religious and cultural consequences of colonial experiences. For a 
biblical scholar educated in a traditional German way of interpret- 
ing the Hebrew Bible with historical critical methods, this third ap- 
proach seems to be the obvious one to adopt. 

However, as Rasiah S. Sugirtharajah -one of the leading propo- 
nents in the field of postcolonial biblical studies- emphasizes, 
postcolonialism is not a theory or a method in the strict sense of 
the word.’ Rather, a postcolonial approach is determined by its 
specific point of view, its focus on imperial issues. It centers not so 
much on the theological intention of the biblical text, as in tradi- 
tional approaches of biblical scholarship, or on intra-societal pro- 
cesses, as in socio-historical approaches. A postcolonial reading of 
biblical texts rather analyzes to what degree biblical texts are in- 
fluenced by, and reflect, colonial experiences. 

In this regard, postcolonial theorists’s insights about the rela- 
tionship and interplay between colonizer and colonized can also 
be significant for biblical studies. For example, postcolonial studies 
emphasize that the relationship between colonizer and colonized 
is determined by mutual influence.’ Postcolonial studies go beyond 
simple binary constructions, characterized by pairs of opposites 
such as “they and we,” “bad and good,” “colonizer and colonized,” 


? Rasiah S. Sugirtharajah, Postcolonial Criticism and Biblical Interpretation, Ox- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 2002, repr. 2009, p. 14; cf. idem, Exploring Postcolonial 
Biblical Criticism: History, Method, Practice, Chichester, Wiley-Blackwell, 2012, p. 46- 
51. 

3 See, for example, Rasiah S. Sugirtharajah, Postcolonial Criticism, esp. p. 74-102; 
Mark G. Brett, Decolonizing God: The Bible in the Tides of Empire, The Bible in the Mod- 
ern World 16, Sheffield, Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2009, esp. p. 7-31; Robert J. C. 
Young, Postcolonianism: A Very Short Introduction, Oxford and New York, Oxford 
University Press, 2009, esp. p. 69-92, as well as the contribution of Ido Koch, in 
this volume. 
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“empire and subjugated.” Rather, these studies reveal complex in- 
terplays between colonizer and colonized that primarily affect the 
colonized, its culture, politics, religion, while at the same time also 
impacting the colonisers. Thus, famously, Homi Bhabha uses terms 
like “ambivalence,” “ambiguity,” or “hybridity” to describe the cul- 
ture of colonized people.’ 

Against this background, the following article deals with the 
image of Assyria in the biblical book of Nahum and its early recep- 
tion history. Based on a classic historical critical approach, it will 
investigate the textual reflection of a colonial experience in this 
book. And it will show how, and under which circumstances, this 
reflection of a colonial experience became important in later 
times. 


1. Assyria in the Book of Nahum 


The prophetic writings of the Hebrew Bible focus upon the Assyr- 
ian empire several times. For example, the book of Isaiah refers to 
the Assyrian empire repeatedly and in different ways. It presents 
Assyria as an instrument of Yhwh’s judgement against the Judean 
people, through whom Yhwh punishes his people (Isa 5:25-30). Ad- 
ditionally, the book of Isaiah includes comprehensive judgement 
oracles against Assyria, according to which the Assyrians them- 
selves will be punished for their misdeeds (Isa 10:5-15; 14:24-27). 
Comparable oracles are found in other parts of the prophetic writ- 
ings of the Hebrew Bible, for example in the books of Hosea (Hos 
5:13; 7:11; 8:9; 11:5, 11; 12:2; 14:4) or Zephaniah (Zeph 2:13-15). 
The short book of Nahum, however, is special among the pro- 
phetic writings of the Hebrew Bible since the Assyrian empire -or 
more concretely its capital, Nineveh- is not just one topic of the 
book among others. In fact, the Assyrian empire is the central, if 
not the only, topic of this book. The book of Nahum presents a 


4 Homi K. Bhaba, Location of Culture, London and New York, Routledge, 1994, 
esp. p. 121-131. 

5 Concerning the structure and outline of the book cf., for example, Walter 
Dietrich, Nahum, Habakuk, Zefanja, Internationaler Exegetischer Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 2014, p. 21-25. 
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comprehensive judgement prophecy against Assyria, announcing 
the downfall of the city of Nineveh, and thus the downfall of the 
Assyrian empire. 

In its current form, the book of Nahum, after the superscript in 
1:1, begins with a small psalmistic text in Nah 1:2-8, presenting 
Yhwh as a God of wrath and revenge, who acts against his enemies. 
The following, very difficult, passage 1:9-14 gives, in all likelihood,° 
an oracle against the Judean people itself. This oracle describes a 
current situation of judgement against the people, in the hands of 
a foreign enemy, but also announces an end to this judgement: 
Yhwh will remove the foreign enemy’s yoke from his people and 
break their bonds. Against this background, Nah 2 predicts the 
siege and capture of Nineveh; it describes how hostile troops attack 
and conquer the city. The last chapter of the book, Nah 3, an- 
nounces the definite downfall of Nineveh, the dispersion of the As- 
syrian people and thus the end of the Assyrian empire. 

Until most recent scholarship, the book of Nahum was com- 
monly considered to present an authentic prophetic voice from As- 
syrian time.’ Such approaches often date the book of Nahum to the 
middle of the 7th century or, even more commonly, to the late 7th 
century, when the downfall of the Assyrian empire is already con- 
ceivable. Against such a historical backdrop, the book of Nahum is 
read as a prophetic critique of the Assyrian empire, and thus as a 
kind of anti-Assyrian resistance literature. 

However, it can be shown that the book of Nahum -at least in 
its current form- stems from a much later period, long after the 
downfall of the Assyrian empire.’ At first, a mere fact makes this 


é For a detailed analysis of Nah 1:9-14, see Jakob Wöhrle, Der Abschluss des 
Zwôlfprophetenbuches: Buchübergreifende Redaktionsprozesse in den späten 
Sammlungen, BZAW 389, Berlin and New York, de Gruyter, 2008, p. 24-39. 

7 See for example Wilhelm Rudolph, Micha - Nahum - Habakuk - Zephanja, KAT 
13,3, Gütersloh, Mohn, 1975, p. 143; Jimmy J. M. Roberts, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah: A Commentary, OTL, Louisville, John Knox Press, 1991, p. 38-39; Bob Becking, 
« Divine Wrath and the Conceptual Coherence of the Book of Nahum », SJOT 9, 
1995, p. 294-296; Heinz-Josef Fabry, Nahum, HThKAT, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Herder, 2006, p. 27-31; Dietrich, Nahum, p. 29-35. 

8 See for the following the comprehensive analyses of the book’s formation in 
Wohrle, Abschluss, p. 24-66. 
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apparent: for the book of Nahum, the image of the Assyrian empire 
and of Nineveh as its capital is rather vague. The book mentions 
the name of Nineveh three times (Nah 1:1; 2:9; 3:7). Yet, the only 
concrete information the book presents about this city is its loca- 
tion by the water (Nah 2:9), an apparent reference to the water 
channels surrounding Nineveh.’ Even more importantly, the book 
of Nahum does not mention concrete details from the history of 
the Assyrian empire and from its relationship to the kingdom of 
Judah. For example, it does not refer to military actions that the 
Assyrians undertook, be it against foreign nations in general or 
against Judah in particular. Thus, as Carl Keller already saw, were 
the book of Nahum not to mention the city of Nineveh by name, it 
would be impossible to identify the city discussed in the book. It 
could be any city or at least any capital of an empire!” 

Additionally, the many cross-references between this book and 
other late prophetic writings of the Hebrew Bible highlight that 
the book of Nahum -in its current form- does not stem from the 
Assyrian period, but from a much later time. For example, Nah 2:1 
“Behold, on the mountains the feet of a herald announcing peace!” 
is an exact quotation from the book of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa 52:7)," 
which dates to the Babylonian exile. Moreover, the book of Nahum 
shows further cross-references, for example with the book of Joel,” 
commonly dated to the Persian period.” 

At least in its current form, the book of Nahum is thus a late 
book, which probably comes from the Persian time, and thus in- 
deed from a time long after the downfall of Nineveh. Therefore, the 


° Cf. Dietrich, Nahum, p. 66-67. 

1 Carl-Albert Keller, «Die theologische Bewältigung der geschichtlichen 
Wirklichkeit in der Prophetie Nahums », VT 22, 1972, p. 399-419, 410. 

1 Thus already James Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 
BZAW 218, Berlin and New York, de Gruyter, 1993, p. 97-98, or Reinhard G. Kratz, 
« Der Pescher Nahum und seine biblische Vorlage » in Prophetenstudien: Kleine 
Schriften II, ed. idem, FAT 74, Tiibingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2011, p. 99-145, 140. 

12 Cf. for example the picture of a locust plague in Joel 1:4; 2:25 // Nah 3:15-17 
or the description of an advancing army in Joel 2:4-5 // Nah 3:2-3. 

5 For the historical setting of the book of Joel, see Jakob Wöhrle, Die frühen 
Sammlungen des Zwôlfprophetenbuches: Entstehung und Komposition, BZAW 360, Ber- 
lin and New York, de Gruyter, 2006, p. 430-431. 
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prophecy documented in this book cannot be understood as di- 
rectly addressed against the (still existing) Assyrian empire. The 
book of Nahum rather includes a sort of ex eventu prophecy, which 
from the perspective of a later time reflects the (already real- 
ized) downfall of the Assyrian empire. It elaborates the reasons 
that led to this downfall. In that perspective, it presents this event 
as a consequence of divine judgement. 

Hence, in the book of Nahum, Assyria serves as a kind of symbol 
or cipher for imperial power. The book describes and reflects the 
downfall of such an imperial power. In the context of later postex- 
ilic time, when Judah/Yehud was again part of, and subjected to, 
such an imperial power, now the Persian empire, the book of Na- 
hum can be read as subversive anti-imperial scripture. Through 
the image of the Assyrian empire, it shows how Yhwh acts against, 
and liberates his people from, such imperial power. 

The book of Nahum thus shows how previous colonial experi- 
ences are taken up, reflected and applied to a new situation, a new 
colonial experience. The downfall of the Assyrian empire now 
serves as a symbol of hope and a reminder that imperial powers, 
and thus also this new colonial situation, can come to an end. 

However, this rather general reflection about the book of Na- 
hum and the late ex eventu prophecy provided in this book does not 
exhaust what can been said about the significance of this book and 
its anti-imperial -or anti-colonial- character. The specific message 
of the book is also remarkable, especially the guilt of the Assyrian 
empire, which, for the book of Nahum, explains its downfall. 

The following considerations will be restricted to the final 
chapter of the book, Nah 3." This chapter begins with a short woe- 
oracle in Nah 3:1: 


Nah 3:1. Woe to the bloody city (n°27 Y’p), utterly deceitful (wna), 
full of booty, no end of prey (470). 


This woe-oracle is noteworthy in several respects. First, one can 
note the expression o’nT Yy “bloody city.” Besides Nah 3:1, this 
term is also documented in Ezek 22:2; 24:6, 9 (cf. 22:3). In these oc- 
currences, however, it is not applied to a foreign city, but to the city 


4 Cf, Wöhrle, Abschluss, p. 44-54. 
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of Jerusalem. In that context, it targets intra-societal wrongs done 
by the leading circles of the city, who oppress and exploit the mem- 
bers of the lower classes for their own benefit. Furthermore, in the 
entire Hebrew Bible, the term 07 “blood” in the sense of “blood- 
shed” is used only for such intra-societal misdeeds; nowhere else 
does it designate the offence of a foreign nation.” The same holds 
true for the term wna “deceit” and the term 40 “prey.” Outside of 
the book of Nahum, these terms are commonly used to describe 
intra-societal wrongs, especially regarding economic exploitation 
of lower and marginalized people." 

Thus, the woe-oracle in Nah 3:1, directed in its current context 
against the foreign city of Nineveh, includes accusations, which are 
in other literary works directed against members of the own peo- 
ple.” Inthe present setting of the book of Nahum, such accusations 
of intra-societal wrongs are transferred to the foreign city of Nine- 
veh. Thus, the book of Nahum measures Niniveh, the capital of the 
Assyrian empire, by standards normally applied in other biblical 
texts to Yhwh’s own people. 

The following oracle in Nah 3:4-6 is even more remarkable: 


Nah 3:4. Because of the many harlotries of the harlot (nm), the 
graceful beauty, mistress of sorceries, who “ensnares”! nations with 
her harlotries, clans with her sorceries. 

5. Behold, I am against you, declares Yhwh Sabaoth, 1 will lift up 
your skirts over your face and show to the nations your nakedness and 
to the kingdoms your shame. 

6. I will throw filth at you, I will despise you and make a spectacle 
of you. 


1 Exod 22:1; Lev 17:4; 20:9; Deut 19:10; 21:8; 22:8; Josh 2:19; 1 Kgs 2:33; Ezek 
7:23; 9:9; 18:13 et al. 

16 wd: Lev 5:21; Isa 30:9; Hos 4:2; 7:3; 10:13; 710: Ezek 19:3, 6; 22:25, 27; Ps 17:12; 
22:14. 

1 Thus already Jörg Jeremias, Kultprophetie und Gerichtsverkündigung in der 
späten Königszeit Israels, WMANT 35, Neukirchen-Vluyn, Neukirchener Verlag, 
1970, p. 29-33. 

18 Read nanan; cf. Lothar Perlitt, Die Propheten Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja, ATD 
25,1, Gôttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004, p. 24 note 39. 
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The oracle in Nah 3:4-6 uses the motif of harlotry. In its current 
context, the accusation of harlotry is once more directed against 
Nineveh. But upon further examination, as Jörg Jeremias already 
notices, the accusation of harlotry does not really apply to the As- 
syrian capital.” 

Commonly, the motif of harlotry, often used in the prophetical 
writings of the Hebrew Bible, serves to describe and condemn the 
unfaithful behavior of Yhwh’s own people towards Yhwh. ? 
Through the harlotry accusation, prophetic scriptures describe 
how the people abandon Yhwh as the people’s husband in favor of 
someone else -for example, a foreign nation or another God.” The 
motif of harlotry is thus used to describre “adultery” rather than 
“prostitution.” Within the prophetical writings of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble, only Isa 23:17 uses harlotry to mean “prostitution,” to describe 
and criticize the ingratiating establishment of a relationship for 
personal benefit. 

As is usual in prophecy, Nah 3:4-6 seems to use the motif of har- 
lotry in the first sense, namely to designate adultery. This becomes 
obvious when the punishment of v. 5 is announced: public expo- 
sure of shame was -as biblical and extra-biblical texts show- a pun- 
ishment for adultery.” 

Based on these insights, the accusation of harlotry in Nah 3:4-6 
-aimed at adultery and thus at leaving one’s own husband to strike 
up a new relationship with someone else- does not really fit the 
Assyrian empire. Who is the past husband of Assyria and with 
whom does this empire start a relationship? Even if one under- 
stands the motif of harlotry in Nah 3:4-6 as prostitution, it does not 
really correspond to the Assyrian empire. The Assyrians did not 


1 Jeremias, Kultprophetie, p. 33-36. 

2 Cf. Seth Erlandsson, « n3t », ThWAT 2, p. 612-619, 615-618. 

2 Isa 1:21; Jer 2:20; 3:1-10; 13:20-22, 27; Ezek 6:9; 16; 20:30; 23; Hos 1:2; 2:4-7; 
4:12-18; 5:3-4; 6:10; 9:1; Mic 1:7. 

22 Cf, Jer 13:26; Ezek 16:37-40; 23:29; Hos 2:12, and the extra-biblical texts cited 
in Cyrus H. Gordon, « Hos 2,4-5 in the Light of New Semitic Inscriptions », ZAW 
54, 1936, p. 277-280, 279-280; Curt Kuhl, « Neue Dokumente zum Verständnis von 
Hosea 2,4-15 », ZAW 52, 1934, p. 102-109, 104-107; see also Jeremias, Kultprophetie, 
p. 36-37 note 5. 
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ingratiate themselves with foreign nations. They conquered for- 
eign nations! 

Thus, in Nah 3:4-6 again, one finds a judgement oracle, which 
includes accusations that are elsewhere in the prophetic literature 
of the Hebrew Bible directed against the prophet’s own people. Yet, 
once more, because of its current place in the book of Nahum, this 
accusation is now applied to Nineveh, the capital of a foreign em- 
pire. Again, the book of Nahum measures this foreign empire by 
standards normally held for its own people. 

Against this background, one last oracle of the book of Nahum 
is noteworthy. In Nah 3:8 one finds the following statement: 


Nah 3:8. Are you better than No-Amon, which sat by the Nile,...” 
whose rampart was the sea, water her wall? 


In Nah 3:8, the prophet summons his audience to compare itself 
with No-Amon, the Egyptian city of Thebes, which, according to 
the subsequent verses (3:11-12) has been destroyed, with its inhab- 
itants exiled. Now, strictly speaking, if applied to the Assyrians, this 
statement is tragicomic, since it was no other than the Assyrians 
themselves who conquered and destroyed the city of No-Amon in 
664. In fact, the Assyrians are truly “better than No-Amon!””* 
Again, it must be noted that Nah 3:8 does not really apply to the 
Assyrian empire. To emphasize once more: the statement finds a 
much better fit as an oracle against the prophet’s own people.” 
Furthermore, to speak generally, Nah 3:8 reveals that the entire 
prophecy in Nah 3 not only appropriates certain terms and motifs - 


3 In Nah 3:8 the phrase “water surrounds it” (nb 2720 on) is a secondary ad- 
dition. It contradicts the geography of No-Amon and was probably added in order 
to strengthen the analogy between No-Amon and Nineveh on the level of the final 
form of the book; cf. Jeremias, Kultprophetie, p. 38; Wôhrle, Abschluss, p. 49. 

*4 Already Julius Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, 4th. ed., Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1963, p. 164, wrote about Nah 3:8: “Darauf wiirde Ninive mit Fug und Recht ant- 
worten: nattirlich, denn mir ist ja eben No-Amon erlegen.” Wellhausen, however, 
supposed that Nah 3:8 reacts upon another siege of No-Amon. But this seems to 
be more than unlikely. 

23 Cf, Jeremias, Kultprophetie, p. 38-42. 
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like the motif of bloodshed or the motif of harlotry- which are usu- 
ally applied to the prophet’s own people, and transfers them to the 
city of Nineveh. It also shows that the prophecy of Nah 3 uses com- 
plete older prophetic oracles, originally applied to the Judahites, and 
transfers them to Nineveh. 

Two explanations can be proposed to this phenomenon. As Jörg 
Jeremias argues, the authors or editors of the book of Nahum in its 
current form could have taken over several originally independent 
oracles against the prophets’ own people.” Or, as I contend, the 
current form of the book of Nahum is the product of a redactional 
reworking of an older version -an older Vorstufe- , which was ini- 
tially directed solely against its own people.” 

Be that as it may. It is clear that behind the current book of Na- 
hum, older oracles become apparent, which were directed against 
the prophet’s people. The authors or editors responsible for the 
current form of the book of Nahum took over these oracles and re- 
applied them to the city of Nineveh.” 

Thus, to summarize, the book of Nahum is a late prophetic book, 
which, long after the downfall of the Assyrian empire -under the 
new circumstances of Persian hegemony- reflects and explains 
this event as an exemplary case for the fate of an imperial power. 
For this, the book of Nahum uses older prophetic oracles, originally 
directed against Yhwh’s own people, aims them at the Assyrian 


2% Jeremias, Kultprophetie, p. 11-55. 

27 Wöhrle, Abschluss, p. 24-66. 

# In a new approach on the formation of the book of Nahum, Kratz, 
« Pescher », p. 130-141, at least to some degree, takes up the assumption that 
within the book of Nahum we have to differentiate between words that are di- 
rected against the city of Nineveh (for example Nah 3:2-3) and words that bring 
in accusations which are otherwise directed against the own people (for example 
Nah 3:1, 4). However, Kratz considers the words against Nineveh to be the primary 
layer, while the more general words were brought in by a later re-working of the 
book. But this seems to contradict the redaction-critical findings in the book. For 
example, the word against Nineveh in Nah 3:2-3 interrupts the close connection 
between the woe-oracle against the bloody city in Nah 3:1 and its justification 
(speaking about a female entity!) in Nah 3:4. This and other observations strongly 
speak for the assumption that the words against the own people represent the 
primary-layer, while the words against Nineveh trace back to a later redaction. 
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empire and offers them as the reasons for the downfall of the As- 
syrian empire. Accusations like bloodshed, deceit, preying or the 
metaphorical charge of harlotry, which in other prophetic writings 
are used to blame their own people, here serve to justify the fate of 
the Assyrian empire. 

This allows to say that the book of Nahum, when it describes 
the Assyrian empire, goes beyond a simple binary opposition, be- 
tween “they and we,” “empire and vassal,” “colonizer and colo- 
nized.” Because it explains the downfall of the Assyrian empire 
with offenses that other biblical texts use to condemn the Israelites 
or Judahites, the book of Nahum cannot be read as a mere anti- 
imperial critique. Rather, it must be read as critique of such offen- 
sive acts per se, whether imperial or intra-societal. Accordingly, in 
the book of Nahum, Assyria and its downfall is not only a symbol 
of hope for the end of imperial rule, but also a symbol of hope for 
the end of oppression in general. 

With this in mind, a brief foray in the early reception history of 
the book of Nahum -in pesher Nahum from Qumran and in the 
New Testament book of Revelation- is instructive. 


“u 


2. The Early Reception History of the 
Book of Nahum 


2.1 Pesher Nahum (4QpNah) 


Among the scriptures found in the caves of Qumran overlooking 
the Dead Sea, there are several so-called pesher commentaries.” 
These commentaries present a kind of step by step interpretation 
of biblical books. Continuously, they first cite a small passage of the 
biblical text and then -introduced with the phrase nwa or 5y nwa 
“its interpretation (concerns)”- they provide a short commentary 
on each passage, aimed at making the biblical text relevant for the 
community’s specific time and situation, especially for certain 
conflicts between this community and other Jewish groups of the 
time. 


2 Cf. Shani L. Berrin, « Pesharim », EDSS 2, p. 644-647. 
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The pesher Nahum (4QpNah = 4Q169),” preserved only in frag- 
ments, dates to the first century BCE.” Like other pesher commen- 
taries, it interprets the biblical book continuously. And like other 
pesher commentaries, it applies the message of the book to the 
specific situation of the Qumran community. 

One can begin with the remarkable interpretation of Nah 3:1 in 
the Nahum pesher: 


Frgs. 3-4 ii,1. ...Woe to the bloody city (n°7 ="), utterly deceit- 
ful (wna), full of booty. 

2. Its interpretation (Va): This is the city (vy) of Ephraim, the 
Seekers-after-smooth-things, at the end of the days, who walk about 
in deceit (un>) and falsehood. 


The Nahum pesher presents an astonishing commentary on Nah 
3:1. To start, one can look at the interpretation of the term “bloody 
city” (0°27 1Y). In the current form of the book of Nahum, this 
term clearly refers to the city of Nineveh. However, the Nahum 
pesher indicates that this city, the bloody city, is the city of 
Ephraim. The term Ephraim is often used in the Qumran scrip- 
tures.” It can refer to the former Northern kingdom or to the later 
Samaritan community. However, it can also be used as a pejorative 
designation for other groups in the contemporary Jewish commu- 
nity, especially the (proto-)Pharisees. After the term Ephraim, 
pesher Nahum in its commentary on Nah 3:1 mentions the phrase 
“seekers-after-smooth-things” (mip9nn wT). In pesher Nahum, 


% Critical editions of the text are provided by John M. Allegro, Qumran cave 4. 
Vol. 1, DJD 5, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1968, p. 37-42; Maurya P. Horgan, « Nahum 
Pesher (4Q169 = 4QpNah) », in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Trans- 
lations. Vol. 6b, ed. James H. Charlesworth, Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2002, p. 144- 
155; Gregory L. Doudna, 4Q Pesher Nahum: A Critical Edition, JSPSup 35, Sheffield, 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2001; Shani L. Berrin, The Pesher Nahum scroll from Qum- 
ran: An exegetical study of 4Q169 Pesher Nahum, Leiden, Brill, 2004. 

31 For the date of the Nahum pesher see Horgan, « Nahum Pesher », 144; 
Doudna, Pesher Nahum, p. 627-637; Berrin, Pesher Nahum, p. 301-306. 

32 Heinz-Dieter Neef, « DƏR », Theologisches Wörterbuch zu den Qumrantexten 1, 
p. 271-274. 
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this is used as a kind of technical term for the Pharisees.” Hence, 
it is more than likely that here the term “Ephraim” also refers ex- 
actly to this group.” 

Thus, as is often supposed, the expression “city of Ephraim” in 
the pesher Nahum commentary on Nah 3:1 can only refer to the 
city of Jerusalem.* The authors of pesher Nahum apply the 
“bloody city” from Nah 3:1 to Jerusalem, with the Pharisees as its 
leading group. 

Additionally, pesher Nahum also applies the term wna “deceit” 
mentioned in Nah 3:1 to precisely this group. They, the Pharisees, 
walk in deceit and falsehood. 

Pesher Nahum gives a remarkable interpretation of the book of 
Nahum. It transfers the message of this book, which in its current 
form applies to the city of Nineveh and thus to the capital of a for- 
eign empire, to intra-societal conflicts. It refers the bloodshed and 
the deceit mentioned in Nah 3:1 to a certain opposing group of the 
contemporary Jewish community. 

Of course, one could say that this interpretation of the book of 
Nahum is simply the result of a free allegorical interpretation of 
the biblical text, for which the specific time and situation of the 
Qumran community are decisive rather than the biblical text itself. 
However, one should remember that the interpretative principle of 
the Nahum pesher -the transfer of a biblical message about a for- 
eign enemy to an opposing Jewish group- is not as ordinary as it 
might appear. For example, in pesher Habakkuk, the Babylonians 
mentioned in the biblical book of Habakkuk do not become an in- 
ner group, but are used to speak of another foreign imperial power, 
the Roman empire.” 


33 Cf, the comprehensive discussion of the term in Berrin, Pesher Nahum, p. 91- 
99. 

# Berrin, Pesher Nahum, p. 196-197. 

3 Doudna, Pesher Nahum, p. 467; Berrin, Pesher Nahum, p. 197-198. 

% 1QpHab 11,10-15 (text and translation of the pesher Habakkuk are provided 
by Florentino Garcia Martinez and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, Dead Sea Scrolls. Vol. 1, 
Leiden: Brill, 1997, p. 10-21); for the usual identification of the Kittim mentioned 
in 1QpHab 11,10-15 with the Romans, see, for example, Hanan Eshel, « The Kittim 
in the “War Scroll” and in the Pesharim », in Historical Perspectives: From the 
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Thus, as Reinhard Kratz already proposes -though from an- 
other perspective-” the interpretation of the book of Nahum in 
pesher Nahum, which transfers the biblical message from an outer 
enemy to an inner enemy, is not just the result of a free allegorical 
interpretation. Rather, it has its roots in the biblical text itself. 

As shown before, the woe-oracle of Nah 3:1 uses motifs that oth- 
erwise refer to intra-societal conflicts and misdeeds. Additionally, 
Nah 3:1 seems to preserve an older oracle, originally addressed to 
the Judahites. Later authors or redactors, who gave the book of Na- 
hum its current shape, adopted this oracle and transferred it to Ni- 
neveh, the capital of the Assyrian empire. This reworking of previ- 
ous oracles, originally addressed to the prophets’ people and then 
transferred to a foreign empire, led to a certain kind of ambiguity 
that determines the current book of Nahum. 

It is precisely this ambiguity of the book of Nahum that enables 
the authors of pesher Nahum to reapply the message of the book 
to intra-societal conflicts of their time. The ambiguity of the book 
of Nahum -the combination of judgement oracles against the city 
of Nineveh with words and motifs otherwise directed against 
Yhwh’s people- allows them to redirect the message of the book 
away from the external empires towards opposing inner Jewish 
groups of their time.” 

In subsequent passages of pesher Nahum, Nah 3:2-3 describing 
the attack of a foreign enemy against the city of Nineveh is inter- 
preted as an attack against “the dominion (n»wWnn) of the Seekers- 
after-smooth-things.” Thus, pesher Nahum also applies the judge- 
ment envisaged in the biblical book to intra-societal conflicts of 
the time. From the book of Nahum, it develops the expectation that 
the domination of the leading religious circles in Jerusalem will 
come to an end. 


Hasmoneans to Bar Kokhba in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the Fourth In- 
ternational Symposium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Asso- 
ciated Literature, 27-31 January, 1999, eds. David Goodblatt, Avital Pinnick and Daniel 
R. Schwartz, STDJ 37, Leiden, Brill, 2001, p. 29-44, 41-43. 

37 Kratz, « Pesher », p. 99-145. 

38 Thus Kratz, « Pesher », p. 145, writes regarding the interpretative principle 
of the Nahum pesher: “die Deutung... ist nicht völlig beliebig, sondern scheint 
durch die Assoziationen mit angeregt zu sein, die der auszulegende Text auslöst.” 
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Finally, the commentary on Nah 3:4 in pesher Nahum is note- 
worthy: 


Frgs. 3-4 ii,7. Because of the many harlotries of the harlot, the 
graceful beauty, mistress of sorceries, who trades nations with 
her harlotries, clans (ninaVn) with her sorceries. 

8. Its interpretation concerns (b9 Wa») those who lead Ephraim 
astray (nyn) -by their false teaching, their lying tongue and their de- 
ceptive lip they lead many astray (nyn)- 

9, their kings, leaders, priests, and people together with the resi- 
dent alien. Cities and clans (ninawÿn) will perish through their coun- 
sel, nobles and rulers will fall because of their insolent speech. 


In the book of Nahum in its current shape, the accusation of har- 
lotry in Nah 3:4 is addressed to the city of Nineveh. Pesher Nahum, 
however, transfers this accusation to inner Jewish conflicts at the 
time of the Qumran community. Pesher Nahum applies the accusa- 
tion of harlotry to those who mislead the community and its offi- 
cials -the kings, the priests, the nobles and rulers. This interpreta- 
tion, in all likelihood, again targets the Pharisees as the leading re- 
ligious and political group of the time.” For the authors of pesher 
Nahum, the Pharisees’ teaching is false and harms the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Once more, pesher Nahum thus interprets the biblical text 
against the background of the time and situation of the Qumran 
community. In the light of this context, it transfers the message of 
the biblical book of Nahum from an outer enemy -the Assyrian em- 
pire- to inner enemies -the opposing group of the Pharisees. 

And again, this interpretation of Nah 3:4 is not simply the result 
of a free allegorization of the biblical text. Rather, the interpreta- 
tion of Nah 3:4 presented in pesher Nahum has its roots in the bib- 
lical text itself. As shown before, Nah 3:4 preserves an older oracle, 
originally pronounced against Yhwh’s own people. Later authors 
or editors, who gave the book of Nahum its current shape, trans- 
ferred this oracle to the city of Nineveh and used it to explain the 
downfall of the Assyrian empire. To repeat an earlier point, this led 
to a certain kind of ambiguity in the biblical text that enabled the 


3 Berrin, Pesher Nahum, p. 245-246. 
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authors of pesher Nahum to retransfer these words to intra-socie- 
tal conflicts. 

Thus, pesher Nahum from Qumran confirms that the book of 
Nahum is more than mere anti-imperial scripture. The specific way 
in which the book of Nahum reflects the colonial experience with 
the Assyrian and later empires -combining words and motifs orig- 
inally directed against Yhwh’s own people with judgement oracles 
against the city of Nineveh- led to a piece of literature that opposes 
not only imperialism but oppression and subjugation in general. 
Thus, the book of Nahum’s ambiguous character enabled later in- 
terpreters to reapply the message of this book to intra-societal 
conflicts. For them, the downfall of the Assyrian empire reflected 
in the book of Nahum became a symbol of hope for the end of op- 
pression by inner enemies. 


2.2 Revelation 17 


The New Testament book of Revelation stems, in all likelihood, 
from the end of the first century CE.“ In several places and in dif- 
ferent respects, this book deals with the life of the young Christ- 
believing community in and under the Roman empire. Among New 
Testament scholars, it is still disputed if the book of Revelation pre- 
supposes a time of direct oppression from the part of the Romans 
-so that the anti-imperial attitude of the book would go back to 
such oppressions-“' or if the book is written in a time, in which the 
Christ believers could live more or less unmolested -so that the 


# Concerning the date of the book of Revelation, see the comprehensive his- 
tory of research in Thomas Witulski, Die Johannesoffenbarung und Kaiser Hadrian: 
Studien zur Datierung der neutestamentlichen Apokalypse, FRLANT 221, Göttingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007, p. 11-63. 

4 Thus Ulrich B. Müller, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, OTK 19, Gütersloh, Mohn, 
1984, p. 41-42; Jürgen Roloff, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, ZBK 18, Zürich, Theolo- 
gischer Verlag, 1984, p. 17-18; Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, The Book of Revelation: 
Justice and Judgment, Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1985, p. 8-9; Kenneth Cukrowski, 
« The Influence of the Emperor Cult on the Book of Revelation », ResQ 45, 2003, 
p. 51-64. 
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book of Revelation would be a more counterfactual piece of scrip- 
ture.” Be that as it may: Revelation can be read as anti-imperial 
scripture warning the young Christ-believing community to not let 
themselves be co-opted by the Roman empire and its cultural and 
religious way of life. 

A central passage for the anti-imperial message of the book is 
the presentation of the harlot Babylon -its threat and its downfall- 
in Rev 17. For our purpose, a brief look at the beginning of the 
chapter, Rev 17:1-2, should suffice: 


Rev 17:1. And one of the seven angels who had the seven bowls 
came and spoke with me: come, I will show you the judgment of the 
great harlot (nöpvn) who sits on many waters, 

2. with whom the kings of the earth have prostituted themselves 
(nopvevw), and those who dwell on the earth were made drunk with 
the wine of her harlotry (mopveia). 


The book of Revelation in general, and Rev 17 in particular, con- 
sistently draw upon the Hebrew Bible. Rev 17 is merely a collage 
from different, especially prophetic, scriptures. The main motif of 
this chapter, the “harlot Babylon,” likely comes from the book of 
Nahum and its accusation of harlotry in Nah 3:4. Only Nah 3:4 des- 


#2 Hans-Josef Klauck, « Das Sendschreiben nach Pergamon und der Kaiserkult 
in der Johannesoffenbarung », in Alte Welt und neuer Glaube: Beiträge zur Reli- 
gionsgeschichte, Forschungsgeschichte und Theologie des Neuen Testaments, ed. idem, 
NTOA 29, Göttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994, p. 115-143, 137-141; Heinz 
Giesen, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, RNT, Regensburg, Pustet, 1997, p. 29; Paul B. 
Duff, Who Rides the Beast? Prophetic Rivalry and the Rhetoric of Crisis in the Churches of 
the Apocalypse, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2001, p. 14-15; et al. 

“ See, for example, Silvia Pellegrini, « Babylon - die Strategie der Verteufe- 
lung (Offb 17,1-19,10) », in Die Offenbarung des Johannes: Kommunikation im Konflikt, 
eds. Thomas Schmeller, Martin Ebner and Rudolf Hoppe, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Herder, 2013, p. 186-230, 195-199. 

“ That Nah 3:4 (eventually together with other texts or traditions) influenced 
the picture of the “harlot Babylon” in Rev 17 was already seen by Müller, Offenba- 
rung, p. 288; Roloff, Offenbarung, p. 168; Fabry, Nahum, p. 119, or Hermann Lichten- 
berger, Die Apokalypse, Theologischer Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 23, 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 2014, p. 222. 
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ignates the capital of a foreign empire -Nineveh, the capital of As- 
syria- as a harlot. Additionally, according to Rev 17:1, the harlot 
sits on waters, a reminder of the depiction of Nineveh in Nah 2:9. 
Finally, Rev 17:2 mentions the kings of the earth, who prostitute 
themselves with the harlot, which could well be an allusion to the 
statement of Nah 3:4, that the harlot ensnares nations and clans. 

Here, the book of Revelation thus uses the book of Nahum. 
Based on Nah 3:4, it describes the “harlot Babylon” as a cipher for 
the Roman empire. The book of Revelation takes over the anti-im- 
perial critique of the book of Nahum and transfers it to a new im- 
perial power. 

In this context, however, a small but indicative difference exists 
between the application of the harlot motif in Nah 3:4 and its re- 
ception in Rev 17:1-2. According to Nah 3:4, the harlot ensnares 
nations and clans with her harlotry. As mentioned before, this 
statement does not really correspond to Nineveh as the capital of 
the Assyrian empire, since the Assyrians, like other imperial pow- 
ers, did not ingratiate themselves with foreign nations. Rather, 
they subdued such foreign nations. Interestingly enough, accord- 
ing to Rev 17:1-2, it is not the harlot Babylon who prostitutes her- 
self with foreign entities, but rather the kings of the earth prosti- 
tute themselves with the harlot. Rev 17:1-2 thus modifies the 
presentation of Nah 3:4. Not the harlot, but the members of foreign 
nations are now the ones who prostitute themselves. With this 
modification, the harlot motif fits an imperial power much better 
than the statement of Nah 3:4. 

The authors of Rev 17 take over the harlot motif from Nah 3:4, 
but they modify the concrete depiction of this motif. By doing this, 
they minimize the ambiguity of their Vorlage. The harlot motif now 
explicitly and undoubtedly refers to an imperial power and to the 
people’s behavior towards this imperial power. 

Thus, the book of Revelation is another example of the early re- 
ception of the book of Nahum. Against the background of a new 
colonial situation, the authors of the book of Revelation adopt the 
anti-imperial message of Nahum, they actualize it and transfer it 
to the new circumstances under the Roman empire. They even dis- 
ambiguate the equivocal message of the book of Nahum to make it 
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a strictly anti-imperial presentation. With this, they revive and re- 
inforce the book of Nahum’s hope for an end of imperial rule. 


Conclusion 


The book of Nahum is an interesting example of textual reflection 
of a colonial experience. Long after the downfall of the Assyrian 
empire -in the time of the Persian hegemony and against the back- 
ground of this new situation- the book refers to this downfall and 
presents and explains it as an exemplary case for the fate of any 
imperial power. In the book of Nahum, the Assyrian empire thus 
serves as a symbol of hope for the end of all imperial powers. 

Furthermore, the authors of the book of Nahum take over older 
oracles, originally directed against Yhwh’s own people, and trans- 
fer them to the Assyrian empire. The book of Nahum thus 
measures the Assyrian empire by standards normally applied to 
the prophet’s own people. 

On this basis, the book of Nahum displays ambiguity. To use re- 
sults of current postcolonial approaches, the book of Nahum goes 
beyond binary oppositions between “empire and subjugated,” 
“colonizer and colonized.” It is thus more than an anti-imperial or 
an anti-colonial piece of scripture. Rather, the book condemns all 
oppressive or offensive acts, imperial as well as intra-societal. 

This ambiguous character of the book of Nahum precisely de- 
termined its early reception history. It led to, and enabled, appli- 
cations as different as those seen exemplarily in pesher Nahum and 
in the book of Revelation. Pesher Nahum retransfers the message 
of the book to intra-societal conflicts. Assyria is now taken as a 
symbol or cipher for inner Jewish enemies of the Qumran commu- 
nity. The book of Revelation, in contrast, takes over, and even dis- 
ambiguates and reinforces, the anti-imperial message of the book 
of Nahum against a new imperial power, the Roman empire. 

Accordingly, the book of Nahum, the formation of this book and 
its early reception history all provide illuminating insights into the 
ongoing, multifaceted reflections of colonial experiences. 


